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On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the 

Faussett Collection. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Corr» Mem. qf the Inst, of France. 
(Rbad 27th Sbptbhbbb, 1854, bbfobb t'hb Mbmbbbs or thb Histobio Sooibtt, 

AHD THOBB OT THB BbITISH AsSOOIATIOK FOB THB AdYAKOBMBBT OF SOIBKOB.) 


There is scarcely any part of our islancU in which we do not find here 
and there scattered over the surface of the ground, artificial mounds, or 
tumuli, of various elevations, from one foot, or even less, to more than a 
hundred. It has been long known ithat these tumuli covered the last 
remains of the different peoples who lived here in the ages preceding the 
introduction of the Christian faith, subsequent to which the interment of 
the dead was differently regulated. Accidental discoveries must often have 
brought this truth to light, if the knowledge of it, or at least the belief in 
it, had not been, as I think there is every reason for believing that it was, 
handed down to us traditionally from the time at which they were made. 
In fact, it is no unfrequent occurrence, when we open a tumulus which as 
far as we could judge from its outward appearance, cannot have been 
touched for many ages, to find that at some remote period it had been 
broken into and its contents either abstracted or broken and scattered about. 
Great numbers of such tumuli have been destroyed unobservedly in the 
various processes of agriculture or in the adaptation of their site to modem 
purposes. Others have been opened through mere motives of curiosity, or 
even of superstition, and any object of interest they contained was carried 
off under the indefinite character of an old relic. It has only been in 
more recent times that these monuments have been explored with care 
and order, in the hope that an intelligent examination and comparison of 
their contents might make us acquainted with peoples and races concerning 
whom we learn little from the pages of written history. Thus has the 
practice of " barrow-digging'* — ^to use the phrase which has become popular 
within the last few years — passed through three distinct phases ; during the 
first long-extending period its object was mere plunder, consequent on the 
knowledge that articles of value were often deposited with the dead; during 
an intermediate period, the object was curiosity; and during the third 
period, it was knowledge, or, to use at this meeting the more appropriate 


word, Science. It is this latter period alone with which we are at present 
concerned. 

The difficulties with which sound English archsBology has had to contend 
in its beginning, arose chiefly from the vague spirit of curiosity which 
preceded it. Instead of the carefiil and extensiTe comparison from which 
alone we can hope to deduce facta of importance, people looked at each 
article only with regard to itself; and, for the course of induotive reasoning 
which science requires they thoaghtlessly substituted mere irrational con- 
jecture. This had become a sort of habit. People assumed, without 
knowing why, that the tumuli of which I have been speaking covered the 
remains of battle-fields, and never questioning the fia.ble or tradition 'Vjrhich 
made the heroes of these battles Danes or Britons, Saxons or Normans, 
(popular tradition knew little of Romans), they followed that tradition in 
calling whatever articles were found in them Danish or British, or Saxon 
or Norman. It is quite wonderful, when we look back into the writings 
of the old antiquaries of note, how few escaped from the influence of such 
popular errors. Although accustomed to classification in other branches 
of science, they seem never to have thought of applying it to this '; and 
museums were simple collections of curiosities, instead of being the materials 
for scientific investigation. It may be said to have been in the Anglo- 
Saxon tumuli of Kent that a better spirit of investigation first showed 
itself, and that the foundations were laid for the higher cultivation of 
archsdological science which now happily prevails. 

There are various circumstances characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
interments, which contributed much towards this result ; because they led 
people almost necessarily to follow a new course of reasoning. The larger 
and more remarkable tumuli, those which are known to be Eoman and 
those which are believed or supposed to be British, were in general found 
singly by themselves, or in a group of not more than two or three ; they 
were probably memorials of respect or attachment to persons of distinction, 
while people in general were buried in a less ostentatious or less durable 
manner. As the interments had in most cases been preceded by cremation, 
it was only in particular instances that the contents offered anything 
remarkable or characteristic. On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon tumuli 
are arranged in extensive groups, forming regular cemeteries, each probably 
belonging to a sept or to a district. Each grave contains almost invariably 
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a considerable number of articloB of very different descriptions, so that the 
abundance of the objects alone invited to comparison. Another circum- 
stance also has contributed to their preservation. In the Anglo-Saxon 
interments, the body with the objects accompanying it were laid in a grave, 
at some depth below the level of the ground, so that the plunderer who 
sought objects of value, or the collector who sought curiodties, found 
nothing in the mounds they opened to encourage their researches. From 
these circumstances, the first correct principles of our national archieology 
were obtained in the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries ; and it 
adds considerably to the interest of the extensive and valuable collection 
now exhibited to us, that they not only form the finest collection of Anglo-* 
Saxon antiquities of the pre-christian age ever yet made, but that they are 
those upon which the foundations of our present knowledge were laid. 

The Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, to whom we 
owe the formation of this collection, had passed the greater part of his life 
in a district peculiarly rich in Saxon remains ; for the succession of chalk 
downs stretching out from Canterbury towards the east and south, are 
remarkable for the numerous groups of Saxon barrows, or rather the Saxon 
cemeteries, which are found on their slopes and sunmiits. In the year 
1730, one of these groups, situated on a high part of Chartham down, 
somewhat more than three miles to the south-west of Canterbury, was 
partially excavated by Charles Fagg, Esq., of Mystole, in Chartham parish. 
These excavations were carried on in a very unsatisfactory manner, under 
the immediate personal direction of Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, the Secretary 
of the Eoyal Society ; and so little was then known either of the character 
of the cemeteries, or of the objects they contained, that the learned 
secretary of that celebrated scientific body actually wrote an elaborate paper 
on them, in which he arrives at the conclusion that they were the graves of 
the soldiers slain in a battle fought here between Julius C88sar and the 
Britons. Bryan Faussett, at this time only about ten years old, is said to 
have been present at the opening of these graves, wliich excited in him an 
interest that clung to him during the remainder of his life. He ^ras sub- 
sequently curate of Kingston, about five miles to the south of Canterbury, 
from 1760 to 1756, and while resident there his attention was forcibly 
rivetted on a very remarkable and extensive group of barrows in his own 
parish, on the brow of tne hill near Ileden. Still possessed by the notion 


that these barrows or tumuli marked the site of a battle between Gesar 
and the Britons, Biyan Faussett was anxious to open them, but the 
permission to do so was refused by the owner of the land, Thomas Barrett, 
Esq., and Mr. Faussett's curiosity remained unsatisfied. At length, in 
1757, Mr. Faussett was enabled to gratify his spirit of research in com- 
mencing a series of excavations in a cemetery on a spot called Tremworth 
down, in the parish of Grundale, which however proved to be Roman. 
His excavations on this site were continued in the year 1759. In 176Q, 
1762, and 1763, he pursued his researches in the very rich Saxon cemeteiy 
at Gilton in the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, where he opened no less 
than a hundred and six tumuli or graves, which enriched his collection 
with a number of interesting objects. In 1767, Mr. Faussett*s attention 
was again called to the barrows in Kingston parish, and the land having 
passed by the death of its former owner and the marriage of his daughter 
to a personal friend, he obtained at last full Hberty to excavate. He was 
soon convinced of his error in supposing that they had any connection 
with GaBsar or the Britons, and he obtained from them many of the most 
precious articles which are now found in his collection. During the 
autumn of the year just mentioned Mr. Faussett opened fifty-four tumuli 
on this site. His further researches here were interrupted, for some 
reason or other, from the September of 1767 to the middle of July, 1771, 
when he resumed his labours on the same spot, and during that and the 
following month opened a hundred and sixty-five barrows. In August and 
October, 1773, he opened thirty-four more tumuli on this spot; and in 
the August and September of the following year, he examined forty-five 
more ; making in all three hundred and eight separate interments in one 
cemetery. 

Although with Bryan Faussett, the notion that these tumuli covered the 
remains of GsBsar's soldiers was now entirely exploded, he fell into another 
opinion equally erroneous, and of which he seems never to have divested 
himself. He found Roman coins, and he concluded very hastily that the 
date of .their deposit must have been the reign in which they were struck ; 
he found fragments of Roman pottery in comparative abundance; he 
found a small number of urns containing calcined bones, which he, unable 
to discriminate the character of the pottery, imagined must have been 
deposited at a date anterior to that at which tne Romans abandoned 


the practise of cremation. Against these circumstances Mr. Faussett had 
to place the absolute uniformity of character of the interments as he found 
them ; and he explained this anomaly by supposing that the coins, urns, 
&c., were the remains of previous Eoman burials, which had been broken 
up at a later period, in order to use the old graves for a new interment* 
From these circumstances Faussett concluded that '* this spot** had been 
*' no other than a Koifir/r^piovy or common bur3ring-place ; of Romans, no 
doubt, (and that, too, from a very early period) ; but not of those alone, 
but also, if not chiefly, of Romans Britainized, and Britains Romanized 
(if I may be allowed the use of these expressions), even till long after the 
Romans (properly so called) had entirely quitted this isle.*' "In short," 
he adds, " my opinion of this matter is, that this spot was a burying-place 
not only, at first, for the Roman soldiers who may be supposed to have kept 
garrison in some of the many intrenchments and look-outs in this neigh- 
bourhood, but that, afterwards, it served for such of the inhabitants of 
some one or more of the adjacent villages ; which we may veiy reasonably 
presume were latterly inhabited by what I have presumed before to call 
' Romans Britainized and Britains Romanized,* i.e., by people of both 
nations — ^who, having mixed and intermarried with each other, had 
naturally learnt, and in some measure adopted, each other's customs. The 
ossuaries, or bone-urns, here found, will sufficiently prove that this place 
was used as such in the time of the higher empire, i.e., before the custom 
of burning the dead ceased among the Romans ; and the coins of Gallienus, 
Probus, of Carausius and Allectus, and of the Constantine family, will be 
ample evidence of its having continued to be used as such in the time of 
the lower empire. How much longer it was put to that use, it is impossible 
for me to determine from anything yet found there ; but my conjecture is 
that it served for that purpose (I mean, a burying-place for some neigh- 
bouring village, or perhaps villages), long after the Romans (i.e., those 
properly so called) had entirely evacuated and quitted this isle.** Mr. 
Faussett adds that, from the circumstance of a cross-shaped fibula being 
found in one of the graves, it is plain that the wearer of it was a Christian, 
and therefore that this cemetery may have been in use until the time when 
Archbishop Cuthbert, who came to the see of Canterbury in 741, ordered 
that the burials should take pl^ce in cemeteries adjacent to the churches. 
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I have quoted the whole of thk statement of Bryan Faassett*s opinions 
in order to shew you how imperfect the science of archaeology was in this 
countiy only eighty years ago, and how apt people were to huild theories 
upon what they beUeved to he fiicts, merely becanse they did not themselyes 
know the contraiy. Mr. Faussett was ignorant that the Roman coinage 
of all dates was in general and extensiye circulation among the An^^ 
Saxons ; that great quantities of Boman pottfiry were in use among them; 
that the practaoe of cremation did eadst among the Teutonic settlers in this 
island; that the '' hosie-ums** which he dug up were all of Saxon, or 
rather peihaps of Frankish manufisusture ; and, finally, that the cross- 
shaped ornaments are so common, and occur under such circumstanoes, 
that we cannot possibly take them as any evidence that the skeletons with 
which they were found were those of GhrisdanB. 

The years 1772 and 1773 were those of Mr. Faussett's most active 
researches. In the July of the former of these two years, he began to 
open a rather extensive cemetery, or more accurately speaking, two ceme- 
teries, on Sibertswold down, about half way between Ganterbuiy and Deal. 
During the summers of this and the following year, he opened a hundred 
and eighty-one Anglo-Saxon graves, many of which contained objects of the 
greatest interest. Daring the July and August of 1772, Mr. Faussett also 
opened forty-eight graves in a smaller cemetery on Barfreston down, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that at Sibertswold. During the summer 
months of the year 1773, Mr. Faussett opened forty-four Saxon tumuli in 
a cemeteiy in the parish of Beakesboume, about four miles to the south- 
east of Canterbury ; and in the autumn of the same year, returning to the 
scene of his earliest antiquarian impressions, he opened £tfty-three graves 
on Chartham downs, in the same cemetery which had, in 1730, occupied 
the attention of Mr. Fagg and Dr. Mortimer. With these excavations 
Biyan Faussett*s labours seem to have closed. He was probably hindered 
from continuing them by declining health, as we know that he died within 
three years after, in 1776. 

Biyan Faussett had a successor in these researches, in the Eev. James 
Douglas, who, in the years 1779 and 1780, assisted in opening a number 
of graves iri a Saxon cemetery on Chatham lines, which was cut through 
in the course of the military works there. In 1782, Douglas opened some 


Saxon barrows at St. Margaret's on the Cli£P, near Dover; in 1788, he 
opened a group in the parish of Ash near Sandwich ; and in 1784, he 
explored a small group in Greenwich park. 

The researches of Douglas were far less extensive than those of Bryan 
Faussett, but they have been better known through the circumstance that 
the former, towards the end of the century, published the results of his 
inquiries in a folio volume which has long been advantageously known to 
antiquaries by the title of Nenia Britannica, In attempting to appropriate 
these remains, Douglas erred in the opposite direction from Bryan 
Faussett. The latter imagined that they belonged principally to a popu- 
lation which preceded the Anglo-Saxons. Douglas seems himself to have 
set out with this notion, but he soon relinquished it, and he went so &r 
right that he ascribed them to the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Douglas, 
however, laboured under certain prejudices and vulgar errors. He imagined 
that the Saxon settlers, before their conversion to Christianity, were mere 
barbarians — -Uiat they were totally unacquainted with art— and that they 
were neither capable of making, nor likely to possess, the numerous articles, 
rich in material and ornamentation, which were found in these cemeteries. 
Further, he fancied that there was a Byzantine character in the ornamenta- 
tion, and he immediately concluded that it must be the work of artificers 
who came to England along with Theodore the Greek in the year 668. 
He therefore adopted the very untenable theory that these were the graves 
of Christian Saxons ; and that they belonged to the period which intervened 
between the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury and the middle of the eighth century, when the cemeteries were 
ordered to be attached to the churches. Nothing can be more evident to 
the unbiassed observer of these interments than the pagan character of 
them all. 

I have dwelt the more upon the opinions of these first investigators, 
because in science, the history of error is often as instructive, to the 
student at least, as the declaration of truth ; inasmuch as it teaches him 
the necessity of caution, especially in a science, like British archoaology in 
its present condition, where there is much room for speculation. From 
the time of Douglas to our own days, no further researches were made in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, and no one attempted to correct or to build 
upon his labours. Those of Bryan Faussett, which had not been published. 
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remained unknown, except by a few articles engraved in the plates to the 
Nenia ; Doaglas himself having had access to the Faossett collection. So 
little indeed were the correct principles of archieologj understood in this 
country that a diligent if not a veiy correct collector of &ct8, Sir Eichard 
Colt Hoare, who made an unwise attempt at an arbitraiy classification of 
barrows by their outward forms, actually set down the contents of Saxon 
tumuli as British, although he might have corrected himself by a simple 
glance at the then veiy well-known yrotk of Douglas. In 1841, and during 
several subsequent years. Lord Londesboron^ (then Lord Albert Gonyng- 
ham), who was residing at Bourne near Canterbury, and had a rather 
extensive cemetery in Ins own park, opened at di£ferent times a consider- 
able number of barrows there, at Wingham near Sandwich, and on Breach 
down in the parish of Barham, about four miles to the south of Canterbury. 
His lordship was accompanied at most of these excavations by Mr. Aker- 
man, Mr. Roach Smith, or myself, and I believe that Mr. Akerman and 
Mr. Boach Smith, in giving accounts of those and other discoveries in 
the same neighbourhood, fint stated clearly and distinctly to what people 
these remains belonged, namely, to the Anglo-Saxons of the period previous 
to the introduction of Christanity ; or from the middle of the fifth century 
to the end of the sixth, and in some parts probably, where Christianity had 
penetrated more slowly than in others, to the middle of the seventh. The 
interest excited by these discoveries, called much attention to the subject, 
and it was soon known that several Anglo-Saxon cemeteries had been 
partially opened by accident in other parts of Kent, and that the contents 
had eithisr been scattered abroad and lost, or preserved by private indi- 
vidual^ who were not aware of their peculiar character. Thus, a ifither 
extensive cemetery had been opened at different times from 1836 to 1828 
at Sittingboume, and many of the articles found in it were preserved by 
Mr. Vallance. Mr. Bolfe, of Sandwich, had already begun to form his 
valuable collection from the cemeteries and barrows at Gilton, Coombe, 
Woodnesborough, and other places, which has been since so much enriched 
from his excavations at Osengell. Saxon cemeteries of great interest have 
been also excavated at Stroud and Rochester ; another has been cut through 
by the railway at Northfleet ; and traces of several others have been noticed 
in different parts of Kent. 

You have now before you, in the Faussett collection alone, the contents 
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of between seven and eight hundred graves, and you will see that, as I 
hare already intimated, they furnish an almost indefinite variety of articles; 
and this variety would no doubt have been greatly increased but for the 
perishable materials of which many of those placed in the graves wez^ 
composed. There are, however, certain classes of articles which are more 
numerous than the others, and to which it may be well to call particular 
attention. 

The body was usually laid on its back in the middle of the floor of the 
grave. In the MS. account of his diggings, Faussett frequently mentions 
traces of the existence of a coffin, but as far as my own experience goes, 
I am led to think that the use of a coffin was not common. Where the 
body was that of a man, we almost always find above the right shoulder 
the iron head of a spear, and in general we may trac^ by the colour of the 
earth the decayed wood of the shaft, until near the foot of the skeleton 
lies the iron-spiked ferule which terminated it at the other end. We 
sometimes also meet with one or more smaller heads of javelins, or arrows, 
for I disagree entirely with a statement which has been made lately and 
adhered to, that the bow was in discredit among the Anglo-Saxons as a 
weapon.* Closer to the side of the skeleton lies usually (though not always) 
a long iron broad-sword, not much unlike the claymore of the Scottish 
highlander, of which it is perhaps the prototype. Its most usual form is 
that represented in the annexed figure. The sheath and handle appear 





1. Sword, from Barham Down. 

in most cases to have been made of perishable materials, and we seldom 
find more than the blade with the spike by which it was fixed into the 
handle. The tip of the sheath, however, is sometimes found, having been 
made of bronze or other metal, and also at times, the handle of the sword, 
which has been found of silver, f A usual form of the top of the handle 


* See on this subject the note at the end of this paper. 

f Fine examples of the handle of the Anglo-Saxon sword will be found in the 
engravings to Mr. Smith's Collectanea and Mr. Akerman's Pagan Saxondom, 
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is lepresented in fignre i. Another article, 
pecnliuly characteristic of the Saxon ioter- 
ments, is the knife, the length of vhich is 
genendlf aibont five or ax inches, although 
at tinies it extends to from ten to eleven 
inches, and then &om its ah^ie it must 
have been a veij fonnidaUe weapon, inde- 
pendent of its utility for other pntpoees. It 
has been pretended that it ms from the use 
>Td,itoin of this instmment, called in their language 
o- " ^ ^^^^ jj^j ^^^ forefathers derived their 

name of Saxon*. Another weapon, the axe, is found at times in the 
Saxon gravea, but it is of very rare occurrence, and was probably not in 
general use in this island. The accompanying group of weapons were 
taken from one grave on Kingston Down : th^ consist of two sworda of 
rather different form to that represented above (2 and 8) ; the head (8) 
and the ferule (0) of a spear; smaller javelins or arrow heads (1, f) ; and 
knives large and small (4, 5.)* 



3. W«v<Hu. from Klngibm Down. 

Over the breast of the Saxon warrior is generally found the iron nmbo 
or boss of his shield. Its shape is not always the same, as will be seen by 

• Hr. Akennan, Pigui Ssiondom, p. 18, bta given his ojonioD that the iword mu 
not an ordloaiy wespan of oar Anglo-Saxon toreblherB, uid BtMoB Oiiit iu ooourreiiae 
in the grave is an eioe^tioD. I oocfbsa ihat my eiperienoe does not altogether sappott 
this opinion or Btotement ; bnt I have remarked in more than one instance that the 
■word ma eotirely deoajed in the eame grave where the apear-head was Tar; well 
preKnedtand (his to eodi a degne that it required bIoh obgenBlion, and on experienoed 
eye, to detect in the eolonr of (he aartb the traces of its former eiislence. I am not 
... - ^ rapidly the effect of deoompoiilion 



the examples nov exhibited, bnt there is 
a general chaiactor about this part of the 
accoatrements of the Anglo-Saxon irhidi 
makes it perfectly inexcusable for any ona 
who pretends to the character of an arch- 
EBologist te misappropriate it, as has been 
done in a recent publication which I regret 
to say contains too many errors of this 
kind, I mean Wilson's " Areh»ology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland." 
Beneath the boss of the shield, is usually found a piece of iron which is 
t best described by a drawing, and which no 
^^^^^^S doubt was the handle by which the shield 
:«ndi« of BhioW. wag held. Dooglas, who had not obserrod 

carefully the position in which it is found, imagined it to be part of a bow, 
and called it a bow-brace. The shield itself, as we know from the Anglo- 
Saxon wiiteiB, was of wood, generally of linden, and has therefore perished, 
bnt we find remains of nails, etuds, and other iron mttk, beloi^ng to it. 

Such are the more common arms which we find, without much sanation, 
in the graves of our Anglo-Saxon fore&thers, of the period to which these 
cemeteries belong. The utiscellaneous articles are so varied, that I can 
only enumerate them rapidly. Of personal ornaments, the first that 
attract our attention are the fibuhe, or brooches, and liie buckles. The 
latter ore usually of bronze gilt, and are often very elaborately ornamented, 
as will be seen by the numerous examples in the Fanssett collection. From 
the position in which they are found, it is evident that they formed, most 
generally, the &stening of the girdle. The forms of these buckles are 
varied. The two first examples here given (6) are of a form which is not 
uncommon. Sometimes they are square, instead of round, as in the ex- 
ample No. 7. The buckle is very commonly only the extremity of a 



e. BncUag, from Eiugnon Dow 
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bronze ornament, more or less elaborate. No. 8, is a small and veiy plain 

buckle of this kind. Nos. and 10 are buckles of 
ornamental forms, which occur not unfrequendy both 

8. Bnokie. from Kingston in the Faussett coUection, and in other collectionB 

made from the Kentish graves. Thej are sometimes 





9. Buckle, fUrom Kingston Down. 


10. Buckle, from Sibertswold. 


yeiy massive, the larger ones apparently belonging to the male, and the 
smaller ones to the female costume. 

Many of the fibulsB which are found upon male skeletons, as well as 
females, are extremely rich and beautiful. In the Kentish tumuli the 
prevailing form is circular, and they are often of gold, profasely ornamented 
with filigree work, and with garnets or other stones, or sometimes glass 
or paste, set usually upon chequered foils of gold. The use of this fibula 
appears to have been to fasten the mantle over the breast, where it is most 
commonly found. Some of the finest examples of the Saxon gold fibulae 
occur in the Faussett collection. Their general size is from an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter ; but the Faussett collection possesses one 
of considerably larger dimensions, which was found in the grave of an 
Apglo-Saxon lady, on Kingston down. This magnificent ornament is no 


less than 
at the ed\ 
and 

of filigree 
pale blue 


11. The grsBt nbnla, ftora KiogstoD Dowd. 

three inches and a half iu diameter, a quarter of an inch thick 

^ea, and three quarters of an inch thick at the centre, all of gold, 

betireeu six and seven ounces. It is covered with omamentB 

work, in concentric circles, and la set with garnets and with 

stones. The acus or pin on the back is also ornamented and set 

with garnets. It was found high on 

the breast, near the nght shoulder. 

Other examples of the circular gold 

fibula will be seen in the Fauasett 

collection, and they are met with in 

almost every collection of Anglo-Saxon 

remains from the Kentisli barrows. 

Fibulffi of plainer forms are alao of 

common occurrenc«, sometimeB con- 

sisUng of a mere circle of bronze, 

like the example here figured. 

[a Fibols, A^>m KlneetonDowii. 
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AiKt 


Other jewelleiy, such as rings, bracelets, necklaces of beads, pendants to 

the neck and ears, &c., are found in 
abundance, and in a great yariety of 
form. The ear-rings are very dlTcr- 
sified in form, but they often consist 
of a plain ring with one or two beads 
on it. Grold coins are sometimes 
fitted up as pendent ornaments. 
13. Etf-ringB, from sibertswoid. The most common material of beads 

is glass or variegated day, the latter made with great skill, and often ex- 
hibiting pleasing patterns. It belonged to a class of manufacture which 

has continued to exist in this country 
down to a recent period. Another com- 
mon material of beads was amber, and 
we sometimes find small lumps of amber 
which have been merely perforated, in 
order to be attached to the person by 
a string. It must be obsenred that we 
sometimes find a string of beads round 
the neck of a man, and other circum- 
stances shew that there were Saxon 
14. Bead! in Tariegited oiay. exquuUes who wcre Tain onough of their 

personal adornments. It is, however, a very usual thing to find one 
or more beads of amber near the neck in cases where there can be no 
doubt that the deceased was a man ; but this circumstance is explained by 
a widely prevailing superstition in the middle ages, that amber carried on 
the person was a protection against the influence of evil spirits. Large 

hair pins, usually of bone or bronze, 

gJig^ *t^d ni<>^^® <>r less ornamented, are gene- 

]^ rally found near ihe heads of skeletons 

of females, in such a position as leads 

_ us to conclude that the Saxon ladies 

15. Hair-pins, from Sibertewold. y^^^^ ^^ ^i^^^ j^^ ^^^j^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

similar to that which prevailed among the Romans. 

The interments of the Anglo-Saxon ladies are generally accompanied 
with a number of articles of utility, as well as of ornament. By a lady's 
side, we usually find the remains, more or less perfect, of a bunch of 





domeBtic impleipeuta, somewhat resembling the article brought into bshion 
a tew yeaiB ago, under the name of a chdtelaint. To these were hung. 


le. TwMian, from Elngiton Down. 

among other articles, small tweezers, latended for the eradication of super- 
fluous hairs, which are ho common, that it is evident that the practice of 
depilation prevailed generally amoi^ the An^o-Saxon ladies. Other 
instruments have evidently served for ear-pcke and tooth-picks. The 
tweezers so closely resemble those found on Roman rates, that we can 
hardly doubt that it was bom the Romans the Anglo-Saxons origiaally 
derived them. The cnt ^ven as an example is represented here of its 
natural size. The next figure (17) represents examples of what are be- 
lieved to have been ear-picks, tooth-picks, &a., as they were found attached 
to the chatelaine in a grave at Sibertswold. Combs also are found very 



17. Clutalalne, from SiDgBton Down. 

frequently, not only in the graves of women, but in those of men, a proof 
that the latter, which in iact was the case amoi^ all the branches of the 
Teutonic race, pud great attention to their hair. Those which are pre- 
served are usually of bone, and they are, as at present, sometimes 
single, and sometimes double. The first of the examples here given, 
is one of the least ornamental character. 



rram Kingston Sown, 
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19. Comb, from Kingston Down. 


The second (No. 19) is curious on account of the two guards for the pro- 
tection of its teeth from damage when not in use. It is more than pro- 

hable, that in many of the 
graves in which little is 
found, there were originally 
comhs and other articles of 
wood, a material which of 
course has perished long 
ago, even where it existed 
in much greater masses. It 
appears that there was often 
attached to the chatelaine, 
or suspended hy the side of it, a bag of some kind, containing other articled 
used by the ladies, for we frequently find on the spot where it has lain a 
heap of small articles, which are at times tolerably preserved, but in 
others the iron is so much oxidized, as to present a mere confused mass of 
fragments. In these groups, which differ much, both in the number and 
in the character of the articles which compose them, we usually find one 
or more small knives, and a pair of scissors. The Anglo Saxon sdssors of 
this early period, resemble in form the shears of modem times, though we 
have found one or two examples of scissors formed like those now in use. 
We have also pins, and needles, and keys, and other small articles, which I 
will not now attempt to enumerate. I will mention, however, that you find 
in the Faussett collection a curious' example of a supposed fork, found in 
one of the graves on Kingston Down. It is represented in the next 
figure. It constitutes another example of the necessity for careful and 
extensive comparison before we hazard opinions on the purposes of many 
of the objects found in the Anglo-Saxon graves. I have been convinced, 
by Mr. Roach Smith, that the object in question is not a fork, but a totally 
different thing, — in &ct that it is part of the metal tag at the end of the 
belt. The forked part fitted in between two small plates of metal, forming 
the two sides, and the small knob remained as the termination of the belt. 
The construction of this object appears to have been borrowed from the 
Eomans, for among several examples in Mr. Smith's peculiarly rich Mu- 
seum, one which is in a very perfect condition was found with Roman 
remains, and others have a mediasval character. A fork, however, has 
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90. Tag of a belt, and other artioleSf from Kiogston Down. 

actually been found in one of the early Saxon graves on Hamham Hill, 
near Salisbury; and tbe museum of Lord Londesborough possesses a 
very curious Anglo-Saxon fork of a later date (the ninth century.) These 
examples have been supposed to disprove the commonly received opinion 
that forks were not used in eating at table before the sixteenth century ; 
but T think it more than probable that these single examples of forks 
furnished from Anglo-Saxon times, as well as others which are mentioned 
incidentally at a somewhat later period of the middle ages, were not used 
for eating, but merely for serving out of the dish some articles of food which 
could not be so conveniently served with any other implement. The other 
figures (3, 3, 4) in the cut No. 20, are supposed to be parts of a small lock 
or fEistening to a box. Mr. Faussett found several examples of an object 



21. Bolt, from Kingston Down. 

which is represented in the annexed figure, and which, from its general 
appearance, seems to have been an internal bolt of a box. Another kind 
of implement, of which, though there are some varieties, the one represented 
in the figure (No. 22) is a common form, is also found frequently, and 
can only at present be explained by supposing it to be a key. These 
were perhaps used to fasten or unfasten internal bolts in boxes like those 
just mentioned. 
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2S Sapposed Key, from Kingston Down. 

A great yaiiety of household utensils, of different kinds, are also found 
in the Anglo-Saxon graves. The pottery, when not Roman, is of a rude 
construction, and, in hcU it is not very ahundant, for our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, for several ages after their settlement in this island, seem to 
have used principally pottery of Roman manufacture. I would merely call 
your attention to the particular character of several earthenware urns, 
foimd in Kent, which Bryan Faussett supposed to he early Romano-British, 
and of which I shall have to speak again further on. But if the Anglo- 
Saxon earthenware was rude and coarse in its character, the case was quite 
different with the Anglo-Saxon glass, which is rather common in the graves 
of Kent. The glass of the Anglo-Saxons is fine and delicately thin. It 
is found chiefly in drinking cups, though a few small hasins and hottle- 
shaped vessels of glass have been found. The drinking cups are in shape 
either pointed at the bottom, or rounded in such a manner that they could 
never have stood upright, a form which it is supposed was given them to 
force each drinker to empty his glass at a draught. This practice is under- 
stood to have existed down to a much later period, and it is said to have 
given rise to the name tumbler, applied originally to a drinking glass which 
was never intended to stand upright. The ornamentation of the Anglo- 
Saxon glass, generally consists either of furrows on the surface, or of strings 
of glass attached to the vessel after it was made. Both these ornaments 
seem to come fairly under the epithet " twisted," which is often applied to 
drinking cups in the earliest Anglo-Saxon poetry that has been preserved. 

Bowls, large basins, and dishes, of metal, are not unfrequently found in 
these graves, of such elegant form that we can hardly help supposing themi 
to be of Roman manufacture ; and in one instance a bowl of apparently 
Roman workmanship, was found mended with what were as evidently Saxon 
materials. Others, however, seem to be Saxon, and prove certainly that 
the Anglo-Saxons had skilful workmen. These bowls, basins, and dishes, 
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are usually of bronze, and are often very thickly and well gilt. The metal 
is generally thin, and it may be remarked as a particular character which 
distinguishes Anglo-Saxon workmanship from Boman, that the substance is 
usually thin instead of being massive. 

There is another domestic implement which requires particular notice, 
and which is not uncommon in the Kentish Saxon graves. I mean a 
bucket, of which, as it has been made generally of wood, there seldom 
remains more than the hoops, and other bronze or iron work. One, 
engraved by Douglas, seems to have been composed almost entirely of brass, 
or bronze, and iron. The use of these buckets has been the subject of 
conjecture and of veiy contrary opuiions ; but I am inclined to believe that 
each was the vessel called by the Anglo-Saxons a f<Bt^ or vat, and that its use 
was to carry into the hall, and convey into the drinking cups of tlie carousers, 
the mead, ale, or wine, which they were to drink. These buckets generally 
possess too much of an ornamental character to have served for any pur- 
pose of a less honourable description. The early Anglo-Saxon poem of 
Beowulf, (1. 231,) in describing a feast, tells us how 

byrelas sealdon cup-bearers g&ve 

win of wunder-fatom. the wine from wondrous vats. 

These vats or buckets are never large. The one engraved by Douglas was 
only seven inches and a half high ; another found in Bourne park, the 
largest I have seen, was about twelve inches high.''^ 


* I believe I first suggested, in the ArcfueologiccU Album, this use of the bucket, and 
it seems to have been generally adopted since ; but it has been very recently disputed by 
Mr. Akerman, in his Pagan Saxondom, p. 56. " These vessels," Mr. Akerman remarks, 
'* have been supposed to have been used to hold ale or mead at the Anglo-Saxon feasts, 
an opinion to which we cannot subscribe. It has been conjectured that the passage in 
Beowulf — 

byrelas sealdon cup-bearers gave 

win of wunder-fatum. wine from wondrous vats, 

alludes to them ; but it is difficult to conceive how the term '* wondrous" could apply to 
utensils of this description, while the huge vats of the Germans are to this day the 
wonder of foreigners." 

One would really imagine that Mr. Akerman was joking with my very literal transla- 
tion of the passage in iLe Archsological Album ; he certainly has taken a wrong im- 
pression of the meaning of the original, by arguing on the common modem usage of 
the English words. Wunder-fcUum is certainly represented word for word by wondrous 
vats, but the *vats' of the Anglo-Saxon poet were not such implements as we call by that 
name now, — -ftBt was the term applied very generally to almost any kind of vessel. 
Keither would the Anglo-Saxon vmnder have presented any difficulty to those who axe 
acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon language, and more especially with its poetry: it 
simply indicated something excelling in beauty, or form, or some other qualities, the 
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I will only mentiou, as a furiher illastration of the great variety of 
articles which are found in these Anglo-Saxon graves, and which shew us 
how little we have hitherto really understood of the degree of civilization 
existing among the Anglo-Saxons before their conversion to Christianity, 
that with one interment has been found a pair of compasses. A small pair 

of dice, found in a grave on Kingston down, leave no 
doubt that the Anglo-Saxons possessed even the vices 
23. Dice^^Kingrton ^^ civilizaUon, and that one of these was gambling. 

In several instances scales and weights have occurred. Mr. Eolfe obtained 
from the interesting cemeteiy at Osengell a pair of delicately formed bronze 
scales, with a complete set of weights, all formed from Roman coins. You 
may observe a set of such coin-weights in the Faussett collection. This 
leads me to recur to a former statement of the not unfrequent occurrence 
of Roman coins in these Anglo-Saxon graves, and we have other reasons 
for believing that Roman money was long in circulation after the Romans 


common examples of the same article, and the real meaning of the words might be giyen 
in the English " very beaatiful yessels," or " very elegant vessels," which, acconUng to 
Anglo-Saxon notions of beauty and elegance, is a sufficiently exact description of the 
buckets of which we are speaking. One thing is certain, that the Anglo Saxon poet 
who wrote these lines, never imagined that he would be taken as intimating that every 
time the cup-bearers went round to pour liquor into the cups of the guests, each carried 
a duplicate of the great tun of Heidelberg in his hand. 

Mr. Akerman goes on to say : — *'^ In a recent communication with which we have been 
fiftvoured by the Abb^ Cochet, he mentions the fiMt of his finding in the cemetery of 
£nvermeu a bucket containing a glass cup, and hence concludes that the problem of the 
use of the former is solved, and that they are, in fact, drinking cups. With all deference 
for this opinion, we have arrived at a different conclusion. In the Frank graves at 
Selzen, glass drinking cups were found, protected in a similar manner, but does it not 
lead to the inference that the larger vessel was intended to hold food and not drink 7 
From the circumstance of their being discovered in the graves of either sex, it seems 
highly probable that these buckets were used for spoon-meat, and are, in ffict, porringers." 

I must confess that I cannot at all understand the train of reasoning by which Mr. Aker- 
man arrives at these inferences and probabilities, which appear to me to be mere gratuitous 
assumptions. He seems to argue, moreover, as though the worthy and learned Abb6 
and I had supposed that these buckets were drinking vessels, which is not the case ; but 
I must say, that until I see better reasons against it than are advanced here, I feel 
inclined to adhere to the explanation I have suggested, which seems to me a very natural 
and reasonable one. I agree with the Abb4 Cochet that the finding of the drinking 
glass in the bucket is to some degree a confirmation of my opinion, as it seems to imply 
a connection between the uses of the two articles. Mr. Akerman should have given us 
some authority for believing that the Anglo-Saxons did eat spoon-meat in the way he 
seems to suppose, or that any people in Western Europe ever eat out of buckets. I have 
been reminded that the practice of serving out tlie ale or other liquor in vessels closely 
resembling the Anglo-Saxon buckets still prevails in England, with the only difference 
that these vessels are made of tin, and that, instead of being named buckets or vats, they 
are simply called cans. 
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relinquished the island. Coins even of the eastern emperors were brought 
hither, perhaps by traders, long after the fall of the empire of the west. In 
one of the graves at Osengell was found a gold coin, in a veiy perfect 
condition, as though it had not long left the mint, of the Emperor Justin, 
who reigned at Constantinople from 518 to 627. We know that the early 
Anglo-Saxon coins, known as sceattasy were copied from the Eoman coinage, 
principally from the coins of the Constantino family, which were so largely 
circulated in this country. These sceattas, which were of silver, have been 
found in the Kentish graves. In a grave opened by Lord Londesborough's 
directions, on the Breach down, the remains of what appeared to be a 
small purse presented themselves, among which were four silver tceattas. 
Coins of the Merovingian dynasty of the Franks are also found, and in the 
Faussett collection there was one of Clovis. Setting aside all other evidence 
of the date to which these interments belong, the comparison of these 
coins is decisive. Having alluded to the presence of coins which must 
have been brought hither from Constantinople, I must also mention the 
by no means unusual occurrence of an article which we should certainly 
not have expected to find there, namely, cowrie shells, which I believe 
are only found on the shores of the Pacific. Several of these will be 
observed in the Faussett collection. 

You will bear in mind that all I have yet said relates to the contents of 
the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries found in Kent, and I must now recall your 
attention to the particular construction of the Anglo-Saxon grave. The 
barrows of other peoples are generally raised above ground, without any, 
or with very slight excavation, and the interment was usually placed on the 
surface of the ground. The Anglo-Saxons, on the contrary, dug a rather 
deep rectangular grave, sometimes small, but often of considerable dimen- 
sions ; that from which Mr. Faussett procured his largest gold fibula was 
six feet deep, ten feet long, and eight feet broad, and one, at the opening of 
which I assisted, in Bourne park, was fourteen feet long, more than four 
feet deep, and about eight feet broad ; the deposit was laid on the floor of 
the grave, which was then filled up with earth, and a mound raised above 
it. The pagan Saxon graves were in fact exactly the type of our ordinary 
churchyard graves^ except that the mound was circular and generally larger. 
The circumstances of the interment are often interesting, though they have 
been hitherto less noticed than the articles found in the grave. In general. 


each grave contains only a single skeleton, but this is not always the case, 
and in some of the graves at Osengell, in the Isle of Thanet, which I 
assisted in opening with Mr. Bolfe, a grave contained two, or even three 
bodies. In the arrangements of such interments I remarked evidences of 
domestic sentiment of the most refined character. Where two bodies were 
laid in one grave, they were generally those of a male and female, no doubt 
of a man and his wife, and they were usually laid side by side, and arm in 
arm, with their mouths turned towards each other, and close together, as 
though taking a last embrace. In one grave I found the bodies of a man 
and his wife, and daughter, a little girl, as appeared by the remains of her 
personal ornaments. The lady lay in the middle, enfolding in her right 
arm the left arm of her husband, and holding with her other that of her 
daughter. We are led almost naturally to ask, what event can thus have 
swept over the homestead, to have destroyed perhaps whole families 
together ? for from the appearances of the grave, I am satisfied that in each 
case the whole interment was made at once. Perhaps it was a destructive 
pestilence ; or, when we consider that this cemeteiy crowned an extensive 
down which overlooked the sea, it may have been equally ruthless pirates, 
who, in their sudden descents on the coast, spared neither age nor sex, 
leaving, on their departure, husbands, and wives, and children, to receive 
interment together from the hands of those who had escaped the scourge 
under which they fell. 

There is another circumstance which I have remarked not unfrequently 
in the Kentish cemeteries, where the mound was of any magnitude. When 
the workmen opened the mound, human bones appeared here and there 
scattered about in it in a manner which led us at first to suppose that the 
grave had been opened before, and almost caused us to desist from exploring 
it further. When, however, we opened the grave itself, we found that the 
original deposit had not been disturbed, and that the few bones found in 
the mound must have been deposited there quite independent of it. This 
has occurred to me so often, that I think it cannot be accidental, and I am 
inclined to believe that, at all events in certain cases which we have not 
the means of knowing, it was the practice to kill a slave or a captive, and 
throw his remains into the mound as a sacrifice to the spirit of the tenant 
of the tomb below. 

The cemeteries in eastern Kent, lying generally upon downs which had 
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never been cultivated, and where, except at Osengell, the mounds still 
remained over the graves, are easily discovered, and attracted early attention. 
But in other parts o^the kingdom, where the ground has long been under 
the process of agriculture, and the mounds thereby entirely cleared away, 
the existence of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries can only be brought to light by 
accident. Thus, although single articles which we now know belonged to 
the period of the Anglo-Saxon pagan interments were met with from time 
to time, and found their way into museums, as odd things which nobody 
clearly understood, the existence of the numerous cemeteries which have 
since been discovered was not even suspected. When, however, the re8ecu*ch6s 
of Lord Londesborough called more attention to the subject, closer obser- 
vation soon led, not only to the knowledge that such cemeteries had been 
found and destroyed, and slightly or imperfectly recorded, but to the 
discoveiy of a number of others which had never been touched. Several 
had been discovered years ago in Leicestershire, and a few articles found in 
them were engraved by Nichols. More recently, a very extensive cemetery 
had been broken into and destroyed at Maxston Hill, in Northamptonshire, 
some of its contents being fortunately preserved ; and previous to this, a 
less extensive one had been broken into at various times at Badby, in 
the same county. An account of the cemetery found at the former place 
has since been published in the " Archseologia" by Sir Henry Dryden. 
An extensive burial site, of a similar character, was explored by Mr. 
Dennett, on Chessell Down, in the Isle of Wight. 

In the year 1844, a cemetery was discovered at the village of Kingston, 
near Derby, where, in every case, cremation had preceded interment, and 
where consequently, all that remained to identify the people to whom these 
belonged, was the pottery of the sepulchral urns, which was itself of an 
unusual character. It was supposed generally to be British, but Mr. 
Boach Smith immediately suspected and afterwards satisfied himself that 
it was Saxon ; yet I believe that for some time Mr. Smith and myself were 
alone in asserting its Saxon character, and even those whose belief in its 
British character was shaken, could only be induced to yield so far as to 
call it " supposed British." Subsequent comparison, however, and especially 
the discoveries of the Hon. Mr. Neville, have left no doubt whatever of its 
being purely Anglo-Saxon. This pottery, which will be best understood 
by the figures, is peculiar in form, and ornamented with circles, stars. 
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lozeages, and other marks, stamped on the surface in regular order, as 
though with the end of a stick, and it is especially characterised by bulges 
or protuberances on the eidee. It has since been found more or less in 
most of the cemeteries in East Anglia, and it is a curious circumstance, 
that in Beonulf, which is understood to have been originally an Angle 
poem, the heroes are represented as burning tiieir dead; bo that cremation 
was probably the practice origiDallj of that Teutonic tribe at least, if not of 
the others. A cemeteiy discovered near Newark contained, like that near 
Derby, nothing but urn-burial, and simikr deposits of the Anglo-Saxon 
period have been found in Warwickshire. 

Among the more interesting of recent discoveries I must particularize 
the small cemetery at Ftdrford, in Gloucestershire, opened by Mr. Wylie, 
and the very extensive ones at Great and Little Wilbraham opened by Mr. 
Neville. But such discoveries have become now so numerous, that it will 
be sufficient on this ocsasion to give a bare enumeration of them. We will 
begin with the extensive cemeteries at Great and Little WUbraham, in 
Cambridgeshire; at Linton, in the same county, and at Stowe Heath, near 
IcMingbam, in SufEbllc, and others of various extent which have been 
opened or traced at Staunton, Aldborough, Ixworth and Eye, in (he county 
last mentioned; at Walsingham, and near Swafiham, in Norfolk; and at 
Sandby and Shefford in Bedfordshire. All these belonged to the kingdom 
of the East Angles. In the extensive inland district occupied by the 
Mercians, who were chiefly of the Angle race, cemeteries have been found 
at Caenby ; at Castle Bytham, near Stamford ; in the neighbourhood of 
Newark ; and at Searby, near Caislor, in Lincolnshire ; near Cottgrave, in 
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the county of Nottingham ; at Kingston, and in parts of the Peak, in 
Derhyshire; at Ingarshy, Great Wigston, Queenhoroughfield, Bothley 
Temple, and BOlesdon, in Leicestershire ; near Warwick, at Ohnrchover, 
and Gestersover, in Warwickshire ; at Marston Hill, Badby, Hunsbnry HiU, 
and Barrow Furlong, in Northamptonshire. Others, found near Abington, 
and at Long Wittenham and Blewbury, in Berkshire ; at several places in 
Hampshire ; at Hamham Hill, and near Devizes, in Wilts ; and probably 
those at Fairford, and elsewhere, in Gloucestershire ; at Mentmore, and 
Dinton, in Buckinghamshire ; and at Souldem, and Ouddesden, in Oxford- 
shire ; belong to the West Saxons. Of the Northern Angles we know only 
a very interesting cemetery at Driffield, in Yorkshire, and a few scattered 
remains which have been dug up from time to time in the north-eastern 
counties of England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland. A few Anglo-Saxon 
remains have been found in the neighbourhood of Colchester, and in some 
other spots in Essex, which we must, of course, ascribe to the East Saxons. 

It will be seen at once by this enumeration, comparing it with what has 
been found and what is daily being found in the county of Kent, that there 
must be a great number of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries scattered over this 
island of which we yet know nothing. It is desirable, therefore, that we 
should spread abroad as much as possible, the knowledge of these, which 
may only be called our national antiquities. From the circumstance I have 
impressed upon your attention, — ^that the discovery of a spear head, or a 
sword, or of the boss of a shield, or of any other article which you know to 
be Saxon, is not the mere obtaining of that article itself, but is probably 
the indication of an extensive Jfield of discovery, whoever finds that indica- 
tion should, if possible, carefully mark the #pot, and cause the ground to 
be trenched. It is desirable, for reasons I am going to show to you, that we 
should extend our knowledge of this class of antiquities as much as possible. 

We learn from our oldest authority on this subject, the historian Bede, 
that the Teutonic settlers in this island consisted of three different branches 
or tribes of that race ; the Jutes, who established themselves in Kent, in 
the Isle of Wight, and on a part of the opposite coast of Hampshire ; the 
Saxons, who formed the three small states of the East Saxons, the Middle 
Saxons, and the South Saxons, and the far more extensive one of the West 
Saxons ; and the Angles, who, as East Angles, Mercians, and Northum- 
brians, occupied a still larger portion of the surface of modem England. 
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It becomes iiitereet!ng to us to know if there are pecnliarities in the remaina 
found in the Anglo-Saxon graves which correspond with the ethnological 
division given us by the historian, for it is in this manner that the science 
of archteology becomes serviceable to ethnology and to history. This 
question will only be fully ascertained by more extensive researches, and by 
careful observation ; but certain peculiarities have already been remarked 
which lead ns to expect that such researches will be ultimately crowned 
with important results. I have already stated that the practice of cremation 
of the dead and urn burial distinguished the Anglian race &om the Kentish 
Jutes, and apparently from the Saxons. This practice seems, among the 
An^es themselves, to have prevailed in particular districts more than in 
others, which perhaps indicates smaller divisions of race, a subject into 
which I will not attempt at present to enter. You will observe in the 
collection before you, that the dbulte of the people of Kent were almost all 
round, the few examples of fibulffi of other forms found in the Kentish 
graves being evidently importations. Kow, when we turn to the collections 
made from the graves of East Anglia, such as that of Mr. Neville, we find 
the fibuhe assuming a totally different form, which has been termed cross- 
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shaped, because the general outline is that of a single or double cross 
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There is a marked difference between two variAties of 
this fibula, tfae larger ones Etnd the smaller onu ; the 
former are eometimeB of extravagant dimensions. . I be- 
lieve examples have been met with, nearlj, if nol^uite, 
a foot in length. Both are made of bronze or cfepper, 
and the large ones at least, hare in general beensighly 
gilt. Tfae ronnd fibula is rarely found in an £ast Anglian 
grave. Ae &r ae obserratian has jet gone, thesetcross- 
shap^d fibulffi prevail vrherever the Angle race ^tled. 
Thej were need in Mercia certainly; indeed, sdbie of 

the finest examptas of the large cross-shaped fibuM have 

*■ Eiwi^_of enuu been found in Leicestershire. We are as yet biJ little 
Hull]. acquainted with the Northumbrian graves, but afpar as 

our hnowledge goes, these same cress-shaped fibulte, identical bleb in 
make and ornament, are found there also.*' Again, when we look p3 th« 
collections from the graves in the West of England, lirom Hampsh^ to 
ObucesterBhire, we find a round fibuk prevailing, but difiering in character 
from anything we bave seen before. From its form it has been ^called 



?urfanl, OloOBHterBhire. 

cup-shaped, but saucer-sht^ied would perhi^ give a better description of it. 
It is nsoally of copper, gilt, and the field is variously omament«d, not 
unusually with a rude figure of a human &ce in the centre. 

Thus we observe at the first glance, in one article alone, a veiy remtfrkabia 
variation in form, estendii^ exactly over the diatricts which the early 
historiana give as the limits of the three great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
lace ; the elegantly ornamented round fibula of gold and precious stones of 

* EioaTBlXons n»de in [he lale of Wight bj Ht. Hillier, Bince the Rbove was trritCen, 
Bhon that the Saion population of that ieland ueed t. cross-shaped fibula, bat it differed 
from tliat of East Aoglia, a little in (he charaeter of its omameat, and entireFf in iti 
maleiial, all the ezamplea fonnd b; him being of silTer, gilL 
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the J|ites of Keht, the cross-shaped fibula of the Angles, and the cup- 
shap^ fibula of the Saxons of the West. I have no doubt that we shall 
gradually discover difPerences in other articles equally distinctive ; for as 
yet ^ have much to learn in this class of antiquities. Several articles 
have Already been found of which the exact purpose is not yet dear, and 
will dUy be ascertained by more extensive comparison, and by the results 
of folure excavations. Of these I will only allude to one, which shews us 
the i^cessity of caution in guessing at the meaning of things we do not 
unde^tand. A curious implement had been from time to time found 
with Anglo-Saxon remains in different parts of Anglia and Mercia. It 
was i>njectured that these articles might be latch keys, and they were 
comnlpnly set down as such; but there is nothing in their appearance 
to le%d us to any distinct notion of the purpose for which they were 
intenled, and they had been obtained so carelessly that it was not 
obserted that they usually occur in pairs. At length a discovery was 
made at Searby near Oaistor, in Lincolnshire, which at least helped 
us forward a step in explaining it. Two of these so-called latch keys 
were |bund fixed together with a bow of metal. From this moment it became 
quite evident that they were not keys. Numerous pairs of these articles, 
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one of which is represented in the annexed figure, have since been found at 
Little Wilbraham, and may be seen in Mr. Neville's museum, and firom 
the position in which they appear to have lain, and other circumstances 
connected with them, I believe that Mr. Eoach Smith has hit upon the 
right explanation, namely, that they are the tops or handles to bags or 
purses, or to chdtelaineSy which were pendent to the girdles of the Anglian 
and Mercian ladies. Here, then, we have another article of costume 
peculiar in form to the Angles, and not found in the same form among the 
Jutes or the Saxons. 


It is thus that. Id these researches, as nev discoveries are made, we 
arrive step bjf step at truth. I will mentioa one other, and a veiy remark- 
able instance of the errors which are apt to arise from careless ohservation, 
and of the neceeaitj of extensive comparison. On the Condnont, aa in 
England, Teutonic giaves had from time to time heen accidental!}' opened, 
and articles taken from them had found their na; singly into maseams, 
wher« they were looked upon as a sort of nondescripts. A Prussian 
collector named Houben, at Xanten, the 
site of a Roman station in the Rhenish 
provinces, in a book on the antiquities 
of that site published in 1 839, engraved 
a skuU with the brow encircled by a 
bronze crown, which had been found in 
a grave with articles of undoubted 
I Teutonic character. There was some- 
thing so romantic in the idea of this 
grim old king of the Teutons whose love 
of royally was so great that he carried his 
crown with him even into the tomb, that 
31. riT>mX«uMii,toP™MU. no one dreamt of doubting the truth of 

Houben's statement. So much indeed were scholars thrown ofif their guard 
by it, that one of the most distinguished of the French antiquaries of the 
present day, the Abbe Oochet, having obtained from a Frankish cemetery 



in the valley of the Eaulne a hoop of a not dissimilar character, was in- 
clined to adopt at first the explanation ha^iarded by the person who took it 
out of the earth, that it was a " coiffure ou cowonne." The correct expla- 
nation, however, had already been given by Mr. Roach Smith in hia 


ColUdtaiua Antiqua. All the different parts of the supposed oi'own and 
coiffure had indeed been found ia Anglo-Saxon graveB in different parts of 
England, and all more or less con- 
ncected with the remaine of buckets. 
In itict yon will recognise the principal 
ornament of Honben'e cronn among the 
^ fragments in the FauBsett collection, in 
a portion of a bucket found in a grave 
on Kingston Down, represented in figure 
33. An ornament resembling the simi- 
lar ornament on figure 39, was pointed 
out by Mr. Eoach Smith as having been 
found on Stowe Heath, LasU.;, another 
portion of the ornamentation of Hou- 
w.F™nKtog««iDowQ,Kent ^^^,^ ^^^ jj^g triangular omamenta. 
round the rim, ware pointed out by Mr. Smith in a bucket found at Wil- 
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braham in Cambridgeshire, which is represented in our cut, fig. 34. More 
recently, the Abbe Cochet has entirely satisfied himself of the correctness 
of Mr. Roach Smith's explanation, by the discovery, in a Frankiah grave at 
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Enyermeu in Nonnandy, of a bucket nearly entire, with precisely the same 
ornament as that of the supposed coiffure found in the valley of the 
Eaulne. The Abbe has given an engraving of this bucket in the second 
edition of his most interesting and valuable work, La Normandie Souter- 
raine, which by his kind loan I am enabled to reproduce here, (figure 35.) 
A comparison with the Teutonic remains in our island has thus solved 
the riddle. This crown of the German king, this coiffure of the Frank, 
were neither more nor less than the rims of buckets, such as are found 
not uncommonly in the cemeteries of Kent and East Anglia. One of 
Houben's diggers had no doubt put the rim of the bucket on the skull, 
to mystify his employer. 

Unfortunately, until very recently, scarcely anything has been done in 
investigating the remains of the Teutonic tribes on the Continent which 
answer to those of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. The barrows of the 
districts which were occupied by the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, before 
they came hither, and which therefore must possess so great an interest 
for us, are I believe altogether unexplored. For Germany, the only book 
to which I can point, which is a very valuable one, is the account of the 
Teutonic cemetery at Selzen on the Bhine, published by the brothers 
Lindenschmit in 1848. A similar cemetery near Lausanne in Switzerland 
has been explored by M. Troyon ; and we have been made acquainted with 
the contents of the Frankish cemeteries in France by the laboiurs of 
M. Baudot, Doctor BigoUot, and especially by the Abbe Cochet in hi» 
work. La Normandie Souterraine^ already mentioned. The discoveries, 
of the brothers Lindenschmit and of the Abbe Cochet are of particular 
interest to us in regard to our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, with which 
the interments at Selzen . are as nearly as possible identical. I will 
merely observe that, if there had remained any doubt as to the pottery 
found near Derby and in other parts of Mercia and East Anglia being of 
the Saxon period, it would have been entirely dispelled by a comparison 
with that found at Selzen ; and point out the complete identity between 
the Saxon and German glass. The various forms of drinking cups, as well 
as their ornamentation, are the same in England and in Germany. The 
example to which I will call your attention is one of a very remarkable 
kind. In several parts of England, examples have been found of a singularly 
shaped glass vessel, ornamented externally with knobs of the same material. 
One of these has been found by Mr. Wylie, in Gloucestershire, and i^ 


figured in his book on tlie Fturford GrareB; anotlier has been foand 
in the county of Durham, and Mr. Joseph Clarke has the fragment 
of a third found in Hampshire. There is a fourth in the FausBott col- 
lection; and a fifth, which was found near Beculver, in the museum 
at Ganterbuiy. One of these same glasses was found in a Teutonic 
grave at Selzen; and another, engraved by the Abbe Cochet, was met 
with in the Frankish cemetery in the valley of the Eaulne. The 
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identity of these glasses, as well as of the drinking glasses of the more 
usual forms, is so complete, that I believe they must have all come from the 
same manufactories ; and I think it probable that the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Franks at this early period obtained their glass from works at Mayence and 
along the Bhine. I would further observe that I have seen vessels of glass 
which were dug up at Mayence and were evidently of very late Eoman manu- 
&cture, which displayed many of the peculiar characteristics of the glass found 
in tlie Teutonic graves. On the other hand, the cemetety at Selzen presents 
examples of jewellery and goldsmith's work of such a character as would 
lead as to suppose it was brought from Kent. The Frankish cemeteries 
an interesting to us because (hey shew us whence a few articles of rarer 
occurrence in the Kentish graves were procured, such as the battle axe, or 
framsis^ue, a particular shaped long fibula, and the few examples of burial 
\ urns. I give here an example of 
I the form of the first of these 
/ articles which seems to have been 
' most common among the Franks — 
it was found by the Abbe Cochet 
at Londini^res on the river Eaulne. 
Axes identical in form with this 



have been found in Kent, but they are of rare oocarrence, and evidently 
could not in this country be called a national weapon. The flbulte to which 
r allude are yeiy peculiar iu form, and evidently belong to the Continent, 
though a small number of examples have been found in En^nd, chie&y 
in Kent. One of the examples here given (1) is from Oeengell in the isle 


of Thanet ; the other (3) is &om Selzen in Germany. Their identity of cha- 
racter Btiikes us at once ; and it ia remarkable that this is a prevailing 
form of fibula in the Frankish graves. I have already alluded to the urns 
in the Faussett collection ; the two examples here given, from among those 
found by the Abbe Cochet in the cemetery in the valley of the Eaulne, 
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will enable ns to satisiy ourselves of their perfect identity with the few 
Elentish urns, and it is probable indeed that tbe latter were imported irom 
France. At aU events, they difEer much from tbe Anglian urns, of which 
we have given examples before. In these Frankish urns we can trace an 
evident, though rode, attempt to imitate the ornamentation of Roman 
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pottery, and in some instances we have even a copy, more or less perfect, 
of the well-known egg-and-tongue pattern. The latter is sometimes inter- 
mixed with other forms in a very incongruous manner, as will be seen in an 
example which I give (fig. 40) from Mr. Roach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua. 
All these circumstances can leave no doubt in our minds of the intimate 
intercourse between the Franks and the Kentish Saxons. 

To return then to Kent, and to the collection which is now before us, — 
as little as the subject has yet been really studied, it already begins to 
throw a considerable light on the condition of the Anglo-Saxons in England 
before the period of their conversion to Christianity ; after which, only, we 
begin to know them from history. The Kentish graves, aboimding in 
ornaments of gold and silver and other jewellery, and containing many 
articles indicating social refinement, shew a people who were rich and 
powerful, far more so than the other Anglo-Saxon states, where the precious 
metals are rarely found, and the gold ornaments are replaced by gUt 
bronze; and this explains to us the high position held by Kent towards 
the other states at the dawn of our Anglo-Saxon history. Cowrie shells, 
brought fi:om the Indian ocean, money from Constantinople and from 
France, glass from the interior of Germany, all these prove an extensive 
commerce, the origin and accompaniment of national prosperity. 

I need not say, after these considerations, that the study of the interest- 
ing objects now exhibited to you is one of national importance, and that 
the collection made by Bryan Faussett ought to be considered as, in the 
highest sense of the term, a national monument. I cannot therefore help 
sharing largely in the regret, felt by I believe every Englishman who has 
reflected on the subject, at the manner in which this collection has been 
rejected by the trustees of our great national museum, and for the sort of 
an excuse which was made for that rejection, when its propriety was 
questioned in the House of Commons. It was not only from being trans- 
ferred to the Continent, or from passing into the hands of some other 
collector, that this collection was saved by the intelligent zeal of Mr. Mayer ; 
for I have reasons to believe that Mr. Mayer actually stepped in between 
the British Museum and a public auction room, and that if he had not 
purchased them, the whole collection might now have been scattered in 
small lots, all over the world. I must add that we are about to receive 
from that gentleman a benefit for which we might probably have looked in 
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T&in bnt for the chance which threw the coUectioD into hia haniJs. Mr. 
Mayer ia already proceeding with the publication of the whole of the 
Faussett manuacriptfi, to be iUustrated with engravings of the articleB 
forming thi " collection, and he has wisely placed it under the editorial care 
of an antiquary whom I consider as the most capable of all our scholars to 
perform such a task effectually, Mr. Boach Smith. The study of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, and consequently the knowledge of the subject, are 
evidently extending themselves, and several woriu of great interest on 
particular cemeteries have been published by the zeal of individuals. I 
need only mention the " Faiiford Graves," by Mr. Wylie, and the cemetery 
of Great Wilbraham, by Mr. Neville. I will take this opportunity, too, of 
calling attention particularly to the praiseworthy undertaking of one of oar 
well-known antiquaries, Mr. Akerman, who is publishing in numbers, under 
the title of " Bemains of Pagan Sazondom," a series of miscellaneoua articles 
from cemeteries in different parts of the country, which is highly deserving 
of the encouragement I trust it has received, and will form a vei; useful 
collection of examples. But all these works sink in importance before 
Bryan Faussett's Journal of his Excavations. Whatever his antiquarian 
knowledge may have been, Faussett was a most careful observer and 
most iaithful recorder of what he observed; and I can venture to an- 
nounce that everybody who underatands ihe subject will he astonished 
at the quantity of valuable &cts which will be placed before the world by 
the publication of these manuscripts. 
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Note (to p. 0) oh the use of Bowb avd Abbows amoho the Avolo-Saxovb. 

In a paper in the 34th Tolome of the Archeeologia, Mr. Akerman has stated the 
opinion that the bow was a despised implement among the Anglo-Saxons, and that they 
did not ose it as a weapon of war ; and as on other occasions he has since repeated this, as 
though it were an acknowledged fsiet, and the statement appears to a certain degree under 
the authority of the Society of Antiquaries, perhaps I may be permitted to offer a remark 
or two on the subject. In the first place I would observe, that I cannot understand any 
people despising or neglecting so formidable a weapon as the bow if they were acquainted 
with the use of it, and that it was well known to the Anglo* Saxons we can have no doubt, 
since our English names, bow and arrow, are words belonging to the Anglo-Saxon 
language ; and the fact of these words having been preserved in the language shews that 
the use of the things they designate was derived from the Saxons and not from the 
Normans, otherwise we should doubtless have called them arka taidjletches, 

Mr. Akerman quotes the following lines firom the celebrated Exeter Book, (p. 841, 
Thorpe's edit) where they form part of a collection of gnomic verses — 

scyld sceal cempan, a shield for the soldier, 

sceaft reafere, a shaft for the robber, 

sceal bryde beag. a ring for the bride. 

And he seems to imagine that this proves that the Saxons held the arrow in contempt, 
as a weapon only to be used by robbers. Mr. Akerman also gives from the same book 
several passages, illustrating as he supposes, the use of the Saxon gar as a javelin 
thrown by the hand. One of these, taken firom a religious poem, (p. 42), runs as 
follows — 

]9on gar-getrum when the gar shower 

ofer scild-hreadan over the shield's defence 

sceotend senda^. warriors send. 

I will only remark on the first of these passages, that, although no doubt the bow 
was the best weapon for a robber, who naturally wished to kill his victim at a distance, 
yet it does not at all follow as an inference that it must be despised by other people. If 
we alter the words tO' make the sentiment applicable to modem times, and say, " a 
pistol for the highwayman," which would be equally true, should we be justified in 
inferring from this that the pistol is a weapon that Englishmen hold in contempt ? 

In the second of these extracts, Mr. Akerman has been led into an error by Mr. 
Thorpe's English translation. It is true enough that the Anglo-Saxon sceotend may be 
translated in general language a warrior, but it signified a warrior of a particular class ; 
in fact it is the substantive of the word aceotan, to shoot, and is the Anglo-Saxon word 
for an archer. Moreover, Mr. Akerman has given us, somehow or other, a mutilated 
sentence, the remaining words of which would have gone far towards setting him right. 
The passage should have been read and translated thus : — 

l^onne gar-getrum when the shower of shafts 

ofer scUd-hreadan over the shield's defence 

sceotend senda^ the archers send, 

flacor flan-geweorc. quivering arrow-work. 

Indeed, I can hardly imagine anybody reading the poetry of the Exeter Book, even 
slightly, and leaving it with anything but the conviction that the people for whom it was 
composed were well acquainted with the use of bows and arrows. It must be remem- 
bered that the language of this poetry is often figurative, and in such language the 
images are naturally taken from objects with which people were most familiar. It is sin- 
gular enough, that in the same gnomic poem from which Mr. Akerman takes the first 
of the foregoing extracts, and only a few lines further on, (p. 343), the poet, speaking 
of the natural fitness of tilings to each other, says — 

boga sceal strsele, a bow shall have an arrow. 

Again, in a poem on the endowments of men, (p. 296), we are told that 

sum bi^ rynig, one is a runner ; 

sum ryht scytte. another a sure archer. 
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And a little farther on we are informed that another 

.... scyldes rond .... the disc of a shield 

feeste gefegan, makes firmly, 

iriiS flyge gares. against the arrow's flight. 

I think there can he little doaht that these terms quivering or flickering , and flying, 
have reference to the feathers on the arrow. The idea found in other passages, of the 
arrows coming in showers, will be well understood as applied to a dischaiige of archery in 
a battle. The epithets in the following passage (from Exeter Book, p. 826) are expres- 
sive and peculiarly characteristLo of an arrow's flight — 


Fuloft of ]>sm heape 
hwinende fleag 
giellende gar 
on grome ]9eode. 

Again, in the same religious poem from which Mr. Akerman gives the second illustra- 
tion I have quoted from Mm, and only a little further on, (p. 47), we meet with the 
following passage : — 


fall oft from that troop 
whining flew 
the yelling arrow 
on the tierce nation. 


He his &ras j^onan 
halig of heahiSnm 
hider onsendeiS, 
f)& us gescilda)? 
wiiS sce]7]7eudria 
englum earhfarum; 
|>i l8BS unholdan 
wunde gewyrcen, 
)9onne wroht-bon 
in folc Godes 
foriS onsendeiS, 
of his brsBgd-bogan 
biteme strel ; 
for)9on we feeste sculon 
wi^ \>&m feer-scyte, &c. 


He his angels thence 

holy from above 

will send hither, 

who shall shield us 

against the enemies' 

noxious quivers ; 

lest the fiends 

inflict a wound, 

when the accuser 

among God's people 

sendeth forth 

from his bended bow 

the bitter arrow ; 

therefore we should firmly 

against that sudden shot, &c. 


Here we have a distinct image of hostilities in which one party drawing their arrows 
(gares) from their quivers, (literally, arrow-cases) shoot them from bended bows into 
the midst of the other party — ^which in feict is exactly analogous to the passage imme- 
diately preceding, taken from a poem describing historical events (the song of the scop 
or minstrel). I will only give one other example — it is taken from the Legend of St. 
Guthlac, (p. 170), and is part of the description of the progress of a mortal disease — 


com se seofeiSa dseg 
cBldum andweard 
)98es \>e him ingesono 
hat heortan neah 
hilde scurum 


The seventh day came 
present to mortals 
since that into him penetrated 
hot near the heart 

in battle showers, (i.^. showers of 
arrows such as occur in a battle,) 
flacor flan-]7racn * the quivering arrow's force. 

Surely, with these extracts taken only out of one volume, nobody will tell us again 
that the Anglo-Saxons were not well acquainted with the use of bows and arrows in war. 
I have no doubt whatever that some of the smaller iron blades we find in Saxon graves 
are the heads of arrows — they are too small for javelins ; but all doubt is quite set at 
rest by the recent researches of Mr. Hillier in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery in the Isle of 
Wight, where he has found not only unmistakeable arrow heads, but the remains of the 
bows. A bundle of arrow-heads, I believe about a dozen, was found in one grave 
opened by Faussett. 
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Note (to p. 20) ov thi Ethvologt oy thi Aholo-Saxovs. 

The AnglorSaxon historians have left ns a very straight-forward aocount of the great 
ethnological divisions of their race, and as far as we have yet gone in this line of research 
the difference in the articles found in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, in different parts of the island, 
correspond with it ; bat the exact geographical limits are not 60 easily fixed, and in fiict, they 
no doubt varied at different periods. The limits of the Kentish Jutes are clearly defined, 
and the same may be said of the South Saxons, the Middle Saxons, and the East Saxons; 
and to tome degree of the Northumbrian Angles. It would not, however, be so easy to 
fix the -exact boundary line inland of the East Angles or of the Middla Angles of Lincoln- 
shire ; and the boundary of the Mercians was continually varying. It must be under- 
stood that I am speaking of the Mercians of the age previous to their conversion, of the 
history of which we are really ignorant. We learn from the Saxon Chronicle, that in 
the year 571, the west Saxons under Cuthwulf took from the Britons the towMs of 
Bedcan-ford (Bedforda), Lygean-byrg (Lenbury),^geles-byrg (Aylesbury )»BiBnesing-tun 
(Benson), and Egonesham (Eynesham) ; that in &77, under Guthwine and Ceawlin, 
ihey defeated the Britons at Deorham, and obtained possession of Bath, Cirencester, and 
Gloucester; that in 584 they defoated the Britons at Fethan-lea (Frethome, on the 
Severn), and took *' many towns ; " and we know that they subsequently extended their 
conquests to the Wye. It is not till 628 that we find the Mercians invading the firon tiers 
of the West Saxons, and fighting a battle with them at Cirencester. I think, therefore, 
that in treating of the pagan period we may consider the kingdom of Wessex as including 
the modem tounties of Bedford^ Buckingham, Oxfbrd, and Gloucester, and perhaps also 
part of Worcestershire and Herefordshire, and that the population of those districts are 
really Saxon and not Angle. This is a consideration which must not be lost sight of in 
our classification of the early Anglo-Saxon remains ; and it is upon it that I have given 
the limit between the west Saxons and the Mercians in a map of Saxon-England during 
the pagan period. The Mercians appear to have pushed forth firom Lincolnshire in a 
western and south-western direction, and so to have reached the borders of Wales at a 
very early period, after which they^ began to extend their conquests towards the 
south. 

The distribution of the cemeteries, as marked by the small crosses in this map, is fiur 
from uninteresting; but the discoveries hitherto made have been in most cases so 
accidental, that it would be premature to draw any inferences firom it However, as I 
suspect the presence of these cemeteries marks generally the seat of what we might, 
perhaps,, call the more aristocratic part of the race, that is, of those who were buried 
together with the greatest ceremony, their position has, to a certain degree, an historical 
importance. As fiur as we yet know, the mass of the great cemeteries of the Jutish race 
lay in east Kent, on the sea-coast firom Hythe to Bamsgate, along the banks of the 
Thames I the cemeteries of the east Angles lay in and on the borders of Cambridge- 
shire ; those of the Mercians especially in Leicestershire. It is rather a peculiatity of 
the Peak of Derbyshire that the Saxon barrows there are not found in cemeteries, but in 
single scattered tumuli, and that district may have been occupied by a peculiar tribe, or 
by a mining people, who, though not Saxons, adopted Saxon manners. They have been 
found rather in a similar way scattered over the Downs of Sussex. The discoveries in 
other parts of the country are as yet too few to allow us to form any judgment of the 
peculiarities in their position. The following is, as nearly as I have been able to make 
it, a complete list of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries of the pagan period which have 
hitherto been discovered. The numbers refer to the map. 

Kent. Kent, continued, 

1. Chartham Down. 8. Minster, in Thanet. 

2. Kingston Down. 9. Osengell, in Thanet. 

8. Gilton, in the parish of Ash. 10. St. Margaret's, near Dover. 

4. Coombe, in the parish of Wednes- 11. Between Folkestone and Dover. 

borough. 12. Folkestone. 

5. Sibertswold. IS. Barham. 

6. Barfreston Down. 14. Bourne Park. 

7. Wingbam. 15. Sittingboume. 
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Kbht, continued, 

16. Chatham Lines. 

17. Bochester. 

18. Strood. 

19. Northfleet 

20. Greenwich. 

21. Beculver. 

East Saxovs. 

22. Colchester. 

East Aitolbs. 

23. Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire. 

24. Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 

25. Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 
20. Stowe Heath, Suffolk. 

27. Staunton, Suffolk. 

28. Aldborough, Suffolk. 

29. Tostock, near Izworth, Suffolk. 

30. Eye, Suffolk. 

31. Near Bungay, Suffolk. 

32. Near Swaffham, Norfolk. 

33. Walsingham, Norfolk. 

34. MarkeshaD, near Norwich. 

West Saxons. 

35. Hamam, near Salisbury. 

36. Boundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts. 
87. Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

38. — , Gloucestershire. 

39. Near Abingdon, Berkshire. 

40. Long Wittenham, Berkshire. 

41. Blewbury, Berkshire. 

42. Cuddesden, Oxfordshire. 

43. Souldem, Oxfordshire. 

44. Mentmore, Buckinghamshire. 

45. Dinton« Buckinghamshire. 

46. Sandby, Bedfordshire. 

47. Shefford, Bedfordshire. 


IsLB OF Wight. 
48. Chessell Down. 
49. 

Mbbcia avd thb Middlb Avoles. 
00. Caenby, Lmcolnshire. 

51. Oastle Bytham, Lincolnshire. 

52. Near Newark, Lincolnshire. 

53. Searby, near Caistor, Lincolnshire. 

54. Syston Park, Lincolnshire. 

55. Near Cottgrave, Nottinghamshire. 

56. Kingston, near Derby. 

57. Winster, in the Peak. 

58. Middleton Moor, Peak. 

59. Haddon Beld. 

60. Brassington, Peak. 

61. Standlow, near Dovedale. 

62. Cowlow, near Buxton. 

63. Ingarsby, Leicestershire. 

64. Great Wigston, Leicestershire. 

65. Queenborough field, Leicestershire. 

66. Bothley Temple, Leicestershire. 

67. Billesdon Coplow, Leicestershire. 

68. Husband's Bosworth, Leicestershire. 

69. Parish of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

70. Near Warwick, 

71. Cestersover, near Bugby, Warwickshire. 

72. Churchover, WarwicksMre. 

73. Marston Hill, Northamptonshire. 

74. Badby, Northamptonshire. 

75. Hunsbury Hill, Northamptonshire. 

76. Barrow Furlong, Northamptonshire. 

77. Welford, Northamptonshire. 

The Aeolbs Nobth of thb Hvmbeb. 

78. South Cave, Yorkshire. 

79. Great Driffield, Yorkshire. 

80. Near Budstone, Yorkshire. 

81. Castle Eden, Durham. 
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The Manufacture of Cobalt 

By Henry Aiherton, Esq. 

<Rbao Febbuabt 15th, 1850.) 


The prepaiation of Cobalt and its Oxides, has always possessed a consider- 
able degree of interest for those engaged in the study of Chemistry : greater 
perhaps than its relative importance to other branches of manufacturing 
industry would appear to warrant. This perhaps is in part owing to the 
difficulty which has always been experienced in obtaining correct informar 
tion, from the Hmited number of persons practically engaged in the 
manufacture,, by which a subject, in itself really very simple, has been 
wrapped up in a kind of mysterious secrecy ; and partly also, perhaps, firom 
exaggerated ideas of the scarcity of cobalt ores, and the value of the products 
derived from them. Believing that an authentic account of the process by 
which cobalt and zafifer blues have been prepared for the use of the 
earthenware manufacturers may not prove unacceptable, I have been 
induced to attempt to describe it ; and however trifling may be the actual 
value of the information which I can communicate, it may at least be rehed 
on, as being derived from a practical knowledge of the business in which I 
myself, as well as my late father, have been engaged at Sutton Heath, near 
St. Helens, during the last thirty years. 

I need scarcely observe, that the metals which I shall frequently have 
occasion to mention, namely, cobalt and nickel, were from their apparent 
worthlessness and intractability, objects of dislike and even dread to the 
earlier miners and metallurgists, who applied to them the names of some 
among those goblins with whom the German imagination,, ever keenly alive 
to the supernatural, peopled the dark recesses of their mines. Cobold still 
figures as a malicious fiend in the legends of the Hartz mountains, and 
Pelz Nickel is I believe, a kind of Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, rather 
mischievous than really malevolent, in the German nursery tales. The 
application of cobalt to the arts dates from a much earlier period than that 
of nickel, which has only been sought after and become valuable since the 
introduction of the so-called German silver, of which it forms the principal 
and characteristic ingredient. 
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Cobalt is extensively employed in two distinct branches of maimfacture. 
One application, and perhaps its most important, is to the purpose of 
making smalts, a weU known article, consisting of glass coloured bhie by 
cobalt or its oxides, finely ground, and extensively used in the paper and 
linen manufacture. The other is to the purpose of printing and painting 
blue on china and earthenware. Into the former of those processes it is 
not my province to enter, and I shall therefore confine my observations to 
the latter, with which alone I am practically conversant. 

Three descriptions of ores are recognised by cobalt refiners in England. 
One called cobalt ore, obtained for the most part in Sweden and Norway, 
has usually been freed abroad from a considerable portion of its stony 
matrix by washing, but has not undergone any further preparation. It 
occurs of various strength or richness, and being mineralized for the most 
part with large portions of arsenic and sometimes sulphur, requires to be 
roasted previous to its reduction. Another description of ore called "zaffer,** 
may be considered as being already in some degree a manufactured article. 
It is imported from Saxony, in casks containing each one centner or Saxon 
cwt., of various qualities, each distinguished by its appropriate mark and 
letter. The quality known as FFS is that most frequently employed by the 
refiners. It is in the form of a fine powder, has been subjected to 
preliminary roasting, and is professed to contain a uniform per centage 
of cobalt. The third division consists of ores imported in the precise con- 
dition in which they are dug out of the earth. Ck)balt has been foimd in 
Sweden and Norway, in Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and many other of 
the so-called German States, in the Asturias in Spain, in Cornwall, and 
more recently in various parts of America. The Saxon, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian are however those most frequently employed by blue refiners, and 
as a general rule it may be stated, that the Saxon zaffers contain cobalt, 
iron, arsenic, nickel, and bismuth ; and the Swedish and Norwegian cobalt, 
iron, arsenic, and copper, but without bismuth. In consequence of the 
extreme difficulty of perfectly separating cobalt and nickel, and presenting 
the former in an entirely isolated form, the colour prepared from ores in 
which the latter metal was not present was usually superior to that made 
from those which originally contained it, and hence the distinction, even 
yet, under a greatly improved process, very difficult to eradicate from the 
minds of the earthenware manufacturers between what are termed cobalt 
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and zafPer blue. Both are however the same article, but the pure oxides 
are usually termed cobalt, and when fluxed by the refiner previous to sale, 
that is, vitrified with a certain portion of flint and other materials to 
diminish their strength and present them for consumption in a cheaper 
form, they are usually, but without reason, called zafifer blues. 

The processes employed for the refining of zaffer and cobalt ores being 
in most respects similar, I will adopt the former as the basis of my descrip- 
tion, and notice incidentally those points in which they vary. 

The first process is to reduce the ores to a metallic form, or as it is tech- 
nically termed, to " run them down.*' This is performed in a reverberatoiy 
furnace called the " running down kiln." That which I have employed for 
many years is twelve feet long, eight feet wide, and five feet high to the 
centre of the arch. It is heated by five mouths or fire places, has two 
chimneys, and is capable of running down firom fifteen cwt. to a ton of ore. 
Pearl ashes and wood charcoal are stiU I believe used by many refiners in 
Stafibrdshire for the purpose of reduction, but for some years past I have 
advantageously substituted soda ash and pulverized pit coal. These 
materials are not only cheaper, but the reduction is more perfect, and the 
produce, especially of bismuth, larger than under the old system. The 
mixture which I now employ is as follows : — 

Three casks of zafiers, each containing a Saxon centner, is the quantity 
usually mixed at once. They are emptied into a wooden trough called the 
miTing frame. To these are added, 182 tbs. of soda ash, containing forty- 
eight per cent, of alkali, 54tbs. of pulverized pit coal, and 100 tbs. or 
120 tbs., or thereabouts, according to the quantity on hand of what is termed 
" bottling scoria," fi:om former workiugs, and which will be hereinafter 
described. The whole is well mixed with spades, and filled into crucibles 
of unbaked fire clay, sixteen inches high and eight wide. Fifteen casks 
are usually run down at once, and will fill from 90 to 100 such crucibles. 
These are placed in close juxtaposition on the floor of the running down 
kiln, and slightly bedded in sand. The fires are lighted about six o'clock 
in the evening, the mouths again filled up with slack or small coal about 
midnight, and allowed to bum slowly all night. This is to dissipate any 
moisture contained in the materials, which might cause the crucibles to 
split and run out. About six o'clock the next morning the mouths are 
again filled up with coal, or rekindled if extinguished, and the heat is 
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progressively and steadily increased for six or seven hours, until it reaches 
a bright red. A strong ebullition may be heard, by applying the ear to a 
hole left for the purpose of observation in the *' clammings *\ or bricks with 
which the door of the kiln is walled up. Brilliant spires of white fire rise 
from the crucibles, and during the whole process there is a considerable 
disengagement of arsenic. When the ebulHtion has ceased, the fires are 
raised to the highest possible pitch, and kept at a brilliant white heat for 
eight or ten hours. The operation is usually complete by about eight or 
nine o*clock the same evening, though two or three hours longer are occa- 
sionally required. The mouths are then heaped up with cinders and the 
fires allowed to go out. 

Should the operation have succeeded, the scoria, on breaking the crucibles 
will be found black, perfectly vitreous, and entirely free from unconsumed 
carbon, or small fr-agments of metal, which from their globular form are 
usually termed " shot.'' At the bottom of the crucible is found a cake or 
regulus, the lower portion of which consists of bismuth, adhering to, but 
perfectly distinct from the upper, which consists of a mixture of cobalt, 
iron, nickel, and arsenic. The pieces of metal are then placed on an iron 
plate heated to redness. The bismuth, which fuses at a low temperature, 
melts off, and is run into ingots for sale. A small quantity of powdered 
nitre sprinkled on the pieces of metal, is found to fisusilitate the separation 
of the last portion of bismuth, which, as it is well known, will not imite by 
fusion with the other metals contained in the ore. 

The pieces of metal when cold, are reduced to powder. This is effected 
in cast iron mortars, sixteen inches high, and seventeen inches wide. The 
pestles, which weigh about one cwt.^ each, axe fixed in a frame and lifted 
by a small steam engine. The produce is usually about 10 lbs. per cask of 
bismuth, and 33 lbs. to 86 lbs. of cobalt, nickel, and iron. The scoria 
which is surcharged with iron, is thrown away. When the ore run down 
does not contain bismuth, the product is a homogeneous regulus of cobalt,, 
iron, arsenic and copper, or nickel, as the case may be. 

Should the operation, however, appear to have been imperfectly per- 
formed, which sometimes, though rarely happens, and which is known by 
the scoria containing unconsumed carbon, or small globules of metal called 
" shot," it is again run down with the addition of a pound or two of pit 
coal, and Id oz. of white arsenic to every 12 lbs. of scoria ; when any metal 
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that it may contain will generally be found separated, and is mixed with 
the former produce. 

The next process, termed '* bottling/* is intended to separate the iron, 
and is founded on the greater affinity of that metal for oxygen, and the 
fiocility with which it enters into vitreous combination compared with either 
cobalt or nickeL 

To every 32 lbs. of the before-mentioned pulverized, running down 
produce are added, 6 lbs. of finely ground pearl ash, and 4 lbs. of sand. 
These are intimately mixed in a brass or copper pan, and filled into 
crucibles of unbaked clay, exactly similar to a preserving pot, the mouth 
being contracted to prevent too great a dissipation of the arsenic, a certain 
portion of which it is desirable to retain, to promote ebullition in a later 
stage of the process. These are technically termed " bottles," and contain 
about a pint and a half each. They are placed in a bed of sand in another 
reverberatoiy furnace similar to that employed for running down, but of 
smaller dimensions, called a ** bottling kiln.*' 

The fires ara lighted about six o*clock in the morning, and the heat very 
gradually raised to whiteness, and continued at that point for about four 
hours. The operation usually lasts until about five or six o'clock in the 
evening, when the fires are suffered to go out. 

On breaking the crucibles, the metal will be found in a lump at the 
bottom of each, beneath a cake of dark greenish black scoria, firom an inch 
and a half to two inches in thickness. The scoria from this operation, 
which is quite surcharged with iron is thrown away, the metal pounded, 
and again subjected to a similar treatment with a fresh portion of sand 
and ashes. At every subsequent operation a further portion of iron is 
separated by oxidation and vitrification, but the scoria which now begins 
to take up a portion of cobalt is preserved, pounded, and put into the next 
running down, by which the cobalt which it contains is recovered, for as 
iron is more readily scorified than cobalt, on account of its greater affinity 
for oxygen, so cobalt is more easily reduced to the metallic form by the 
action of carbon, and is the first to descend. 

The operation which I have just described is repeated an indefinite 
number of times, depending upon the quantity of iron originally contained 
in the ore. The FFS zaffers of Saxony are usually sufficiently refined in 
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three or four botdings, but those from Norway, and many cobalt ores, 
require the process to be repeated seven, eight, or even nine times. At 
each successive operation, the appearance of the scoria, and the '* stain'* 
as it is called, on the sides of the crucibles, improves, tUl at length, when 
the latter becomes a bright blue, and a portion of the scoria when crushed 
exhibits the appearance of smalt, the iron is judged to be extracted, and 
the metal, which consists of a mixture of cobalt, nickel or copper, and 
arsenic is pounded, and passed through a brass sieve. It is now ready for 
the last operation called " calking," by which the nickel or copper is 
separated, and the cobalt oxidated, fluxed, and completed for sale. The 
produce will now be found to have diminished to about 28 or 29 lbs. per 
cask. 

The separation of cobalt from nickel, has always been considered 
difficult, and "fa fjAct until within a comparatively recent period, the means 
adopted for that purpose on the large scale have been very imperfect, and 
the metals were very far from being absolutely free from intermixture. 
The earliest method used in Staffordshire was what was termed the 
" honeycomb process," from the cobalt rjHBQaining behind in a semi-porous or 
spongy form. It consisted in melting down the mixed metals with a 
proportion of sulphur and arsenic. The pieces of metal were then placed 
in a furnace, in a strong but well regulated heat. The sulphuret of 
nickel was the first to liquefy and trickle down from the mass, leaving the 
sulphuret of cobalt unmelted, but partly calcined. It was afterwards 
pulverized, roasted to free it from sulphur, and again roasted in com- 
bination with calcined flint and other fluxes. This process, which was 
very imperfect, was subsequently abandoned for that which I am about to 
describe. I have never seen it performed, nor can I say at what period 
it ceased to be employed, but I have reason to believe that it was practised 
in the potteries as recently as 1786, and may perhaps have been continued 
still later. The more modem practice is as follows :— - 

This last process is termed ** calking" or calcination. The object is to 
separate the cobalt from the nickel, or copper with which it is combined. 
For this purpose, 90 lbs. of refined or "bottled" metal are intimately mixed 
with the following or some such similar flux, that is to say, to every 30 lbs. 
of metal, which is the quantity mixed at once, are added 8 lbs. calcined 
flint, 1 lb. red lead, 2 lbs. 12 oz. calcined gypsum or sulp. of lime, 2 lbs. 
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12 oz. sulphate of baxytes, 8 oz. boracio acid, 8 oz. soda ash, 4 oz. nitre, 
and 3 lbs. of chippings, composed of small fragments of calx with portions 
of crucible adhering to them, produced in former operations. This 
quantity will about consume all that are produced. 

Great stress is laid by various refiners on the flux employed in calking, 
each conceiving himself to be in possession of a superior mixture, but I 
am inclined to think that there is in reality much less difference than 
is usually supposed. I have altered and modified the various mixtures 
used for this purpose, without very materially affecting the result. The 
chief requisite is that the flux should be moderately soft, or melt at a 
comparatively low temperature, and that it should be composed of sub- 
stances which by parting with the volatile portion of their constituents 
are disposed to ebullition, without which only a small portion of calx will 
be obtained, because if the mixture remain quiescent whelf melted, the 
absorption of oxygen and consequent vitnfication is confined merely to 
tlie sur&ce. The retention of a portion of arsenic in the metals, conduces 
strongly to this ebullition, and is therefore very desirable. I have in my 
possession a number of these fluxes employed at various times by myself 
and other manufacturers, but need not detain you by reading them. 

The mixture of flux and metal, is filled into small flat crucibles made 
of the usual biscuit mixture of flint and pipe clay, and technically called 
" calking cups." Each contains about a pound and a half of metal with 
its flux in proportion. These are then placed on stands to receive 
the contents in case of accident, and fired in a furnace termed the *' calk- 
ing kiln," similar in construction to the bottling, and running down kilns, 
but of still smaller dimensions. The cups and stands differ from the 
crucibles hitherto employed not only in being composed of superior clay, but 
also in being fired or baked before use. The fires are lighted about four 
o'clock in the morning, and the heat very gradually increased. About 
noon, when the mixture has been for some time at a red heat, it may be 
perceived beginning to liquefy, and at this stage particular •attention is 
requisite to prevent it from boiling over. In about an hour, it will have 
melted down and subsided. The fires are now pushed vigorously, and 
the furnace mouths filled up with fresh coal about every forty minutes. 
The heat is raised to the highest possible pitch by continually pricking 
the bars to keep them free from clinkers, or vitrified cinders, and the 
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mixture is kept boiling for six or seven hours, or until some of the cups 
are observed to become eaten through, and run out into the stands. The 
mouths are then covered mth cinders, and the kiln allowed to cool. The 
progress is observed by occasionallj withdrawing a small clay stoppel from 
a hole left in the " clammings," and a small piece of green glass, fixed in 
a board, is employed for the protection of the sight. 

The rationale of this process is precisely similar to that of the last. 
The affinity of cobalt for oxygen is greater than that of nickel, and the 
former metal is therefore the first to vitrify in combination with the fluxes. 
Should the heat be too long continued the nickel would begin to be 
oxidated, and pass into the calx, and indeed under any circumstances a 
certain portion of the latter metal is taken up. The cups when cold are 
broken. On the surface is found a eake of vitrified cobalt and flux, 
varying from an inch to two inches in thickness, beneath which lies the 
nickel in a metallic form. The calx is then carefully chipped away from 
the cups to which it usually adheres very strongly; and should it be 
suspected that the whole of the cobalt has not been extracted from the 
nickel, the latter is again pounded and subjected to a second calcination, 
with a smaller portion of flux, but the heat is not continued so long. The 
blue obtained is called " seconds,*' and is of inferior quality, being not 
only weaker than that first obtained, but also containing a portion of nickel 
which is very detrimental to the tint. The calx is pounded, passed through 
a moderately fine sieve, and is then ready for sale to the earthenware 
manufacturers. The produce with these materials will generally be from 
83 to 35 lbs. per cask, and is worth from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per lb. The nickel 
which averages from 8 to 10 lbs. per cask, is sold to the manufacturers 
of German silver. 

If the ore contained copper instead of nickel, the cake found beneath 
the vitrified calx will consist of that metal, but rendered white and brittle 
by its admixture with arsenic. In the latter case the blue will be of 
superior quality, copper being not only less liable to oxidation than nickel, 
but the slight green tinge which it communicates to the blue disappearing 
at a moderate heat. 

The black oxide is obtained by the following process : — ^Twelve poimds 
of the above calx are mixed with 8 lbs. of soda ash, 4 lbs. of charcoal or 
pit coal, and 1} lbs. of arsenic, placed in a crucible, and run down with a 
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long continued and strong heat. The cobalt is thus again reduced to the 
metallic form, and if any iron be contained in the calx, it is left behind 
in the scoria. The metal finely pulverized is spread thinly on dishes, and 
roasted two or three times at a low red heat. By this operation, it usually 
gains 25 to 80 per cent. 

Such is the process by which, until within a few years, all the blues 
used in the earthenware manufacture were prepared. It has been my 
sole occupation ; and I have eveiy reason to believe it is now for the first 
time made public. It is however, now already becoming obsolete, and will 
probably be in the end entirely abandoned for one practised extensively 
in Birmingham, by the refiners of nickel for the manufacture of Grerman 
silver. I shall conclude by a very brief sketch of the process by which 
this purification is effected. It may be found described in the passage 
which I am about to quote from Leopold Gmelin^s "Hand Book of 
Chemistry,** and which, if it be not an exact transcript of the process 
adopted, at least approximates very nearly to it. 

The Hungarian speiss, containing 6 per cent, of nickel, and 8 per cent, 
of cobalt, is first fused with chalk and fluor spar, the slag thrown away, 
and the fused product ground to powder, and roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace till no more fumes of arsenic are given off. The roasted product 
then dissolves almost completely in hydrochloric acid. The solution is 
diluted with water, mixed with chloride of lime to convert the iron into 
sesqui oxide, and with milk of lime to precipitate that oxide together with 
the arsenic. The precipitate which is of no further use is then washed, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the clear liquid until a filtered 
sample gives a black precipitate on the addition of ammonia. The preci- 
pitated sulphates which are likewise of no further use having been washed 
with water, the solution is next heated with chloride of Hme to precipitate 
the cobalt, and then with milk of lime to throw down the nickel. The 
cobalt precipitate is converted either into sesqui oxide by gentle ignition, 
or into protoxide by strong ignition, and sold in one of those forms. The 
precipitated nickel is reduced by charcoal, and sold to the manufisusturerB 
of German silver. 

It is a curious circumstance, and one which I cannot help mentioning 
in connection with this subject, that the first application of cobalt to the 
purpose of printing blue upon earthenware, was made in Liverpool. The 
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ware was sent down from Stafibidshire in what is called the biscuit or 
unglazed state, and after having been printed, glazed, and fired, was 
returned to the manufacturers in the potteries. The curious in topography, 
may perhaps feel some interest in visiting the spot, which is up a gateway 
on Shaw*s Brow, and not probably two hundred yards distant from where 
we are at present assembled. 

I cannot but regret my inability to enter into more scientific details. 
My intention has been merely indeed to afford you a faithful record of a 
process, which as I before observed has never previously been published, 
and which on that account, and the circumstance of being eminently a 
practical one, may not be devoid of a certain amount of interest. Even 
though abandoned, as it probably will be at no distant period for the acid 
process of which I have given you a slight sketch, it may not be unin- 
teresting to trace the progress of the manuflEicture through its earlier and 
ruder stages. We are the better enabled to appreciate excellence dby a 
review of the slow and frequently toilsome process by which excellence in 
science or art has been obtained, as the traveller who climbs the mountain 
to admire an extensive and beautiful landscape, enhances his p!leasure by 
turning round to review the steep and laborious ascent by which he has 
gained its summit. 


Cowley, and the Poets of the Seventeenth Century. 

By David Buxton, Esq. 
(Bbad Dxobmbeb 14th, 1854.) 


I may be somewhat singular in my opinion, and in any other place than 
the calm arena of literary research it might provoke a war of words as hot 
as was the strife of swords between Cavalier and Roundhead, but I do hold, 
most sincerely and firmly, that few brighter days ever dawned for English 
literature than that which was so soon and sadly overcast by the troubles 
of the " Great Rebellion," 

The two periods which are generally regarded as the most illustrious in 
our literary history are the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne — the latter half 
of the sixteenth and the earlier portion of the eighteenth centuries. My 
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Tocatioii to nigbt is to Tindicate the seTenteenth. That, in some particu- 
lars, the Elizabethan age is entitled to a pre-eminence over it, I am as 
willing to admit, as I am prepared to deny the superiority of the other, 
later, period. In many respects the seyenteenth centuiy stands second to 
none, notwithstanding the disturbing causes of political strife, and social 
convulsion, which were so long and so fatally at work. Who will venture 
to place in any inferior rank, an age which counts among its worthies such 
men as Usher, and Laud, and Jeremy Taylor ; Bishops Bull, Hall, and 
Bedell; Hammond, Is aac B arrow, Prideaux, ChiUingworth, Fuller, Hales 
of Eton, Selden, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Kenelm Digby, Izaak "Walton, 
John Evelyn, Lord Clarendon, and Sir Matthew Hale ; and then, in the 
particular province of our present enquiry, Milton, Cowley, Diyden, Waller, 
Denham, Wither, Crashaw, Herrick, and the author of "Hudibras?" 
Cowley himself has remarked that " a warlike, various, and tragical age is 
best to write q/", but worst to write in.^*^ Of the vast number of writers, 
whose names have come down to our own days, the circumstances of those 
unhappy times must have repressed and stunted the genius of many among 
them, diverted to different pursuits the talents of others, and harassed and 
embittered the lives of almost all. But if the early promise of ICing 
Charles' reign could have been fulfilled, there is little doubt that it would 
have been illustrated, in every department, by genius as gifted, and works 
as imperishable, as the happier reign of Elizabeth can boast, f 

♦ Preface to Works, p. iv. 
f « The aocesBion of Charles the First,* says a writer, to whom no snBpicion of 
partiality can attach, << seemed an auspicious event for the cause of literature and the 
arts. The Sovereign himself was a prince of much learning, and of a refined and 
elevated taste. To him this nation is indebted for the acquisition of the Cartoons of 
Baphael; he invited Vandyke, Rubens, Bernini, and other foreign artists to this 
country ; was the liberal patron of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, and other native poets 
and artists ; and amongst the crimes with which he was charged by his enemies was 
one which, at the present day, we cannot judge to be quite unpardonable, namely, that 
the volumes of ShaJcspeare were his companions day and night. The poets who 
flourished in his reign, in addition to those who survived the reigns of his predecessors, 
although they possessed not the commanding genius, and the wonderful creative powers 
of the Bards of the Elizabethan age, for there were giants on the earth in those days, 
were yet among the most polished and elegant writers which the nation has produced. 
The sweetness of their versification was not of that tame and cloying nature which 
the imitators of Pope afterwards introduced into our literature — smooth to the exclu- 
sion of every bold and original thought. * • • • The favourite amusement of 
this period was the dramatic entertainments called masques." Of those produced at 
Court, ** Ben Jonson commonly wrote the poetry, Lawes composed the music, and 
Inigo Jones designed the decorations. Had Charles long continued to sway the 
English sceptre there is no doubt that literature and the arts, but especially the latter, 
wosdd have been materially advanced." — NeeWs Lectures on English Poetry, pp. 16-18. 
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It is a curious and very noticeable historical fact, that ever since the 
revival of learning, our literary history has exhibited a constant succession 
of alternations — first eminence, then mediocrity — ^first brightness, and 
then gloom. 

''When son is set, the little stars do shine." 

The most striking proof of this is seen in the contrast between the 
successive reigns of Elizabeth and James — of Anne, and the first two 
Georges. As in mining, when you have worked out one rich lode, you 
must dig tlirough a mass of rubbish before you can find another remu- 
nerative vein : as the coldness and sterility of Winter ever follow the 
sunny glow of Summer, and the glad luxuriance of Autumn ; and these 
must be endured ere the hopefulness and cheering of another Spring 
can revisit us : and as a night of darkness separates the dying day from 
the approaching morrow, so is it in our literaiy history. And yet another 
illustration occurs to me, which, for its aptness, I hope may be excused. 
The distance between any two of those epochs which we delight to dwell 
upon, and the interval of common-place which divides them, remind me of 
the great squares of the metropolis. Go through that in which our own « , ' 

noble president resides, and which gives a colloquial designation to the *^ /* ^^ "^ ' 
district. The dwellings are palaces, and their inhabitants are the rulers 
of the land. Further on is another square of the same class. The backs 
of the houses of each meet, and together form a line of — stables, called 
locally a mews. And you can no more pass from one bright period of 
literary gloiy to another, without that dreary inter-space of mediocrity, than 
you can get from Belgrave-square to Eaton, without making that unpoetical 
passage of the stables. The reign of James I. was one of these intervals. 
It had little or no poetic excellence properly its own. All the brightness 
which adorned those times was either the twilight of the day which had 
made glorious the reign of Elizabeth, or the coming dawn of that which 
was to break in social storm and political convulsion afterwards. Not 
forgetting the names of Donne, and Sir Henry Wotton, and Bishop 
Henry King, it may justly be said that the characteristic of that epoch was 
mediocrity ; and that, in comparison with the one which foDowed it, and 
still more with that which preceded it, it shrinks into littleness and insig- 
nificance. 

Of all the poets of the Caroline era, Cowley waa unquestionably the most 
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popular, and — ^Milton alone excepted — ^he was the best and most highly 
gifted amongst them. Milton's own wish for himself was that he might '' fit 
audience find, though few ;" but his contemporary was more fortunate than 
even this : he had the applause of congenial minds, but not of these alone. 
To the commendation of the critic was added the admiration of the multi- 
tude. Dr. Johnson says, '* He was in his own time considered as of 
unrivalled excellence.*' Clarendon represents him as having taken a 
flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton is said to have de- 
clared that *' the three greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Cowley."* Wordsworth mentions, in proof of his popularity, that 
his own folio copy of Cowley's works is the seventh edition, dated 1681.t 
This was only fourteen years after the poet's death. In 1693 another 
folio edition was published, a copy of which is before you ; and Mr. Craik 
also mentions that a twelfth edition was issued by Tonson, in 17^1, of 
the collection made by Cowley himself.| On his decease. King Charles 
declared that he " had not left a better man behind him in England."|| 
Sir John Denham pezmed an elegy, on his interment in Westminster 
Abbey, and Bishop Sprat wrote his life — ^the same which is prefixed to 
his works, and which has furnished the materials for every subsequent 
biography. But his popularity did not last long. Other great and living 
names arose, before which that of the departed Cowley might well ' 
grow dim. In the year of his death, " Paradise Lost " appeared — ^the 
work which its author had contemplated in his early manhood as that 
" something " which he should leave " to after times," " so written " " as 
that they should not willingly let it die."§ In the same year Diyden 
published his Annus Mirdbilis, and thence we may date that public life 
of the author of *' Absalom and Achitophel," in which, like his own Zimri, 
he v^as 

** Everything by turns, and nothing long ;*' 

pouring forth the odes of the laureate, the licentious plays of the popular 
dramatist, the stinging satires of the partisan and polemic, and the 
more polished works of the ripe scholar, with a profusion, and a general, 
though not unexceptionable, excellence, which make his life an epoch in 

* Johnson's Lives of the Poets, vol. i. — Cowley. 

f Essay Supplementary to thie Pre&ce to his Works. 

} Literature and Learning in England. 

11 Life, by Bishop Sprat. § Against Prelacy, A.D. 1642. 
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our history. He, with other tax inferior writers, who, aiming to be 
popular, ceased to be pure, and whose petty productions rank as low when 
tried by the canons of criticism as by the laws of morality, now received 
the popular applause which had once been awarded to Cowley ; and thus 
it happened that in the very next generation Pope could ask : 

** Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art. 
Bat still I loye the language of his heart" 

Thus neglected, he passed away from public notice. Few persons read 
him : the popular impression was traditional, and it imputed to him the 
ingenious concatenation of dry conceits, uninspired by warmth of feeling, 
or gaiety of fancy, and unadorned by any considerable graces of language 
or versification. Dr. Johnson greatly strengthened this error by appending 
his notice of the metaphysical poetiy to the life of Cowley, and illustrating 
it copiously from his works. I do not dispute the propriety of placing 
him amongst these writers, but I do claim for him poetical merits infinitely 
superior to any which he has in common >yith them. That he had faults 
is undeniable : his style was modish and involved ; his diction both care- 
less and artificial, loaded with conceits, strained indeed, and yet feeble. 
But these were the faults of the age he lived in, and of the fashion which 
he too readily followed. While they appear as blemishes upon his merits, 
they do not eclipse them, and those merits were all his own. Pope, in 
the quotation just made, expresses love for the " language of his heart." 
Neele says, " His very faults are the offspring of genius ; they are the 
exuberances of a mind ' o*er-informed with meaning ;* the excrescences of a 
tree, whose waste foliage, if properly pruned and arranged, would form an 
immortal wreath on the brows of any humbler genius.'** A lover of nature, 
such as Conms alone sufficiently shows Milton to have been, could not 
but prefer Cowley to Dryden : we therefore find that Cowley was one 
of his favourite authors ; but of Dryden he said : " he was a good rhymist, 
but no poet.**t 

The great authority on the other side is Dr. Johnson, whose judgment 
later writers have too commonly adopted without enquiry, and repeated 
with mischievous assiduity. It may seem presumptuous to impeach such 


♦ Lectures on English Poetry, pp. 66, 67. 
f Johnson's Life of Milton. 
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an authority, bat I do hold it as incontroTertible, that no critic of English 
poetiy erer ii^jnred it by false criticism, and the enunciation of unsound 
principles, to the extent that Johnson did. The late Professor Wilson,^* 
and the author of the '* Christian Tear,'*t have each exposed the erroneous- 
ness of his views regarding sacred poetry, as set forth in his '* lAfe of 
WaUer" Mine, though perhaps a bold, is still an humbler task. Without 
entering now into any theory upon the subject, it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted that among the chief qualifications of a poet, must be reckoned 
quickness of perception, tenderness of feeling, a passionate lore of 
nature, and a close and intimate sympathy with those warm affections 
which spring out '* of the depth and not the tumult of the soul." Then, 
if these are the necessaiy qualifications of the poet, so are they of the 
competent judge of poetry ; for notwithstanding the celebrated dictum, 
which tells us that a man may be a sufficient judge of a well-made table 
though he cannot make a table himself, still it is a simple truism to 
assert, that he who is deficient in certain mental feiculties must be 
incapable of forming a sound judgment upon that which involves the 
exercise of those faculties. And that is true of Johnson which he wrote 
of another : " That with aU his variety of excellence he is not often 
pathetic; and had so little sensibility of the power of effusions purely 
natural, that he did not esteem them in others. Simplicity," he adds, 
speaking of Dryden, ** gave him no pleasure ; and for the first part of 
his life he looked upon Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed very 
late, he confessed that in his play ' there was nature, which is the chief 
beauty.* " (lAfe of Dryden,) But it was not the beauty of nature which 
he admired. His whole life shows that the objects of his admiration were 
the artificial, and the artificial alone. Books and men, as they constitute 
the almost mechanical routine of city life, were his fields of observation ; 
and his views of nature were practically limited, and that by choice, to 
the Temple Gardens and the civic Thames. He was a man, who, while 
he sought to know eveiything, had so little desire to see everything, that 
he regarded with contempt the universal opinion of the advantages of 
travelling. His "Journey to the Western Islands^' is the work of a 
scholar— not of a poet. Wordsworth visited some of the same scenes sixty 
years later, and nothing can more strikingly illustrate the distinction 

* Beereafcions of Christopher North. Vol. ii. 
+ Quarterly Keview, Yol. xxxii, 1845. See Life of Dr, dmoldf vol. 1, p. 78. 
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I have jost made, than a compariBon between Wordsworth's verse and 
Johnson's prose, written on the same subjects. His farther description of 
Dryden is also true of himself : " The power that predominated in his 
intellectual operations was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. 
Upon all occasions that were presented, he studied rather than felt, and 
produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple aad elemental passions, as they spring separate in the 
mind, he seems not much acquainted ; and seldom describes them but as they 
are complicated by the various relations of society, and confused in the 
tumults and agitations of life." The poetry which he found in possession 
of the popular approval was the Didactic — often mere moraHzing in verse—* 
a style of composition which as it is nearest akin to prose, both in its 
subjects and its mode of treatment, must necessarily be of an inferior y 
order of poetry. We know what works were read in Johnson's time — at 
least we know their names, if little else. They were Pomfret's " Choice ;" 
Phillips' " Splendid Shilling ;" the same author's poem on *' Cider ;" 
Dyer's ''Fleece;" Somerville's '• Chase;" and the " Creation" of "that 
portentous bore, Sir Bichard Blackmore," as Mr. Macaulay styles him.* 
I think no other evidence is needed to indicate what was the character of 
the popular poetry of that day : but if more should be requisite, it is very 
easily produced. The last great work of Johnson's life was to write the "Lives 
of the Poets :" on the title page they are styled " the most eminent English 
Poets." Now who were they ? And by what standard was this eminence 
measured? The booksellers made the selection, leaving a limited dis- 
cretion to the editor, which he did not omit to exercise. The list of 
names shows that the publishers understood poetic eminence only in the 
commercial sense ; and, as if the selection which they made upon this 
principle was not sufficiently absurd in itself, Johnson exercised his own 
discretion by making it worse. The names of Pomfret and Watts, 
Blackmore and Yalden, were added by his special recommendation. He 
wrote a biography of each of the writers whose works I just now mentioned, 
and sent forth to the world a list of the " most eminent English Poets," 
which included, besides the authors already named, some others, of whose 
original compositions not a single line survives, while it excluded Spenser 
and Shakspeare, and every other illustrious writer from Chaucer, until 

* Essayd. BoswelVs Johnson, toI. I p. 186. 
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Cowley appeared. Nor is this all. When a better feeling began to awaken^ 
he treated it with such contempt as, for a time, withered it. Bat though, 
like the first waye of the tide, it retreated, and seemed to be loet, it soon 
oame back again with increased force, and at length bore down the 
banieiiB upon which it had at first so yainly broken. Speaking of the 
^'BeUquea of Ancient English Poetry,*' to which I am now alluding, 
Wordsworth has placed it on record how much Germany is indebted 
to that work, while *' for our own countzy," he adds, " its poetry has been 
absolutely redeemed by it"* Yet Johnson saw no merit in this book ; 
he treated it with burlesque and ridicule. So that not only by his 
support and sanction to the vicious style in rogue, but by his disparage- 
ment of that which so worthily succeeded it, the fajct is shown that the 
influence of Johnson upon English poetiy was an injurious influence. 
The hidden charms and beauties which abound in natural poetiy, as in 
the common things of nature itself; the simple diction appropriate to 
simple things which are when '* unadorned adorned the most;** the 
sweetness of a common strain ; the picturesque eflect produced by the 
happy ose of significant, though ordinary words ; the inyoluntary grace 
which pertains to simple, natural, thoughts, as it does to the spontaneous 
movements and postures of children : these had no charms for that critic 
who, in reviewing Comtts, found more to censure than to praise — who saw 
little to commend in the *' Allegro,** and the '* Penseroso ;** and nothing 
at all either in " Lycidas,** or those sonnets which Wordsworth calls — 

** Soul-aoimatiog strains — alas, too few." 

Speaking of Lycidas he said, *' Where there is leisure for fiction there is 
little grief.** And yet the man who wrote this — a son remarkable for his 
filial attachment— penned his own fiction of Rasselas to defray the funeral 
/ expenses of his widowed mother. If it were not both very possible and 
very easy to distinguish between respect for a man^ and submission to his 
authority in a matter of literary taste, I should not have said so much upon 
this subject. The character of Dr. Johnson appears to me to be such a 
striking embodiment of our national character, in its apparently anomalous 
combination of strength and weakness, greatness and littleness, that it 
seems as natural for an Englishman to sympathise with his failings, as to 

* Preface to Supplementary Works. 
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admire his noble qualities. I have stood, many a time and oft, upon that 
spot in Poet*s Comer which is made more sacred by his dust, beneath the 
shadow of Shakspeare's monument, and Addison's, and of that simpler tablet 
upon which is recorded his own famous epitaph of Goldsmith, and I have 
looked down upon his grave with as much pride and admiration, and with 
as deep a conviction of the great good which was wrought by his example 
and influence, as were ever felt, either in his own time or since : but in this 
matter of poetical criticism I hold him to be wrong, not only actually but 
necessarily. A man who could not endure to be out of London ; who talked 
about the " silver flood " of the Thames at Greenwich ;♦ who said " that 
when a man was tired of London he was tired of life;'* who assented to and 
approved the sentiment that the spreading park ** girt with the solemn 
meyesty of trees," was not equal to Fleet street ; and one of whose reasongi 
for refusing to apply for Holy Orders (it must in justice be remembered that 
it was not the only one, or the chief, but it was one to which he frequently 
referred), was that he could not bear the insipidity of the country ; — such a 
man could not possibly be a fully quaUfled judge of some of the highest 
beauties of poetry. How differently does the poetical temperament of 
Cowper speak out, in that passage of the Task wherein he alludes to 

Cowley, as 

** stretched at ease in Chertsey's silent bowers 

Not unemployed, and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and yerse." 

His own ardent attachment to the country finds expression in the 
exclamation — 

** I neyer framed a msh, or formed a plan 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the soene." 

And a greater man than either Cowley or Cowper has left on record one of 
the most touching and simple longings to escape from ** the noise and 
opposition " of London to more congenial scenes, which was ever penned. 
" My Lord," says Eichard Hooker to Archbishop Whitgift, after giving an 
outline of his work on Ecclesiastical Polity, "I shall never be able to finish 
what I have begun, imless I be removed into some quiet parsonage, where 
I may see God's blessings spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own 

^— ^— ■- ■ ■■ ■■■■II^B — ^W^— ^^.^l^i^W.^^ I I* ■ ■■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ I ^.^^m^^^m^^m^w ,■■■■■ II I I ■ ^^M ^»ii aiiP ■■■■■ ■■ ■ ■iii.mMim-.- 
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bread in privacj and peace." This was a feeling Johnson could neither 
estimate nor properly understand ; but the want of it is a £BLtal disqualiiica- 
tion for forming a sympathetic and therefore just judgment of poetry. 

I shall now endeavour to show how much he was mistaken in his 
estimate of Cowley. 

Speaking of the " Metaphysical Poeis," and of Cowley as one of them, 
he says, " They cannot be said to have imitated anything ; they neither 
copied nature, nor life ;" and again, " their thoughts are often true, but 
seldom natural." Tmn to Cowley's address to the " Old Patrician Trees," 
in his Essay on Solitude : — 

<* Here let me, careless, and unthonghtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying, 
With aU their wanton bonghs dispnte, 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself too mute. 

A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 

Gilt with sun-beams here and there, 

On whose enamel'd bank I'U walk. 
And see how prettily they smUe, and hear 

How prettily they talk." 

The next quotation will remind us of Bums* exquisite song, beginning, 
" Ye banks and braes " — 

*< How could it be so £Bir, and yon away 7 
How could the trees be beauteous, flowers so gay ? 

Could they remember but last year, 

How you did them, they you delight, 

The sprouting leaves which saw you here, 

And call'd their fellows to the sight. 
Would, looking round for the same sight in vain, 
Creep back into their silent barks again." 

In anticipation of a happy marriage, he thus speaks of her name : — 

<< Then all the fields and woods shall with it ring, 

Then echo's burden it shall be ; 
Then all the birds in several notes shall sing. 

And all the rivers murmur thee : 
Then every wind the sound shall upwards bear, 
And softly whisper it to some angePs ear." / 

But there is a strength and vigour in many of his passages which must 
not be overlooked. The following extract is from the first Book of the 
Davideis — 
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'* Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy oaves, 
Beneath the eternal fountain of all wares, 
Where their vast court the mother-waters keep, 
And undisturhed hy moons, in silence sleep, 
There is a place, deep, wondrous deep below, 
Which, genuine ni^ht and horror does o'erfloV^ 
No bound controls th' unwearied space, but Hell 
Endless as those dire pains that in it dwell. 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun's lovely fisice 
Strikes through the solid darkness of the place ; 
Ko dawning mom does her kind red display ; 
One slight weak beam would here be thought the day. 
No gentle stars with their fkir gems of light 
Offend the tyrannous, and unquestioned night. 
. Here Lucifer the mighty captive reigns ; 

Proud, *m%dst his tooes, and tyrant, in his chains" 

The next lines are more fearfullj expressive. The scene is an infernal 
conclaye : — 

*' The quaking powers of night stood in amaze 
And at each other first could only gaze. 
A dreac^tU sUenceJiWd the hollow place. 
Doubling the native terror of HeWsface : 
Bivers of flaming brimstone, which before 
So loudly raged, crept softly hy the shore : 
No hiss of snakes, no clank of chains was known, 
The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan J* 

By way of contrast to these powerful but repulsiye pictures, let us glance 
at another fine passage in the same poem : — 

*< Above the subtle foldings of the sky. 
Above the well-set orl^s' soft harmony; 
Above those petty lamps that gUd the night. 
There is a place o'erflown with hallowed light ; 
Where heaven, as if it left itself behind. 
Is stretched out fieur, nor its own bounds can find : 
Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place. 
Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless space. 
For there no tvnlight of the sun's dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 
No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear. 
Or with dim taper scatters darkness there. 
On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 
No circling motion doth swift time divide ; 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past. 
But an eternal now does always last." 

The Davideh from which these passages are taken was never finished, 
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nor, as the author himself tells us, were the Four Books which he did 

complete, ever revised ** with that care which he had resolved to hestow, 

and which the dignity of the matter well deserves." But no man had a 

more exalted idea than he of the grandeur and sublimity of the incidents 

in Scripture story, and of their capability of being woven into the loftiest 

verse. He closes his preface with this striking passage : — " All the Books 
of the Bible are either already most admirable and exalted pieces of 
poesie, or are the best materials in the world for it. Yet though they be 
in themselves so proper to be made use of for this purpose, none but a 
good artist will know how to do it : neither must we think to cut and 
polish diamonds with so little pains and skill as we do marble. For if 
any man design to compose a sacred poem by only turning a story of the 
Scripture ... or some other godly matter ..... into rhime; ne is so 
far from elevating of poesie, that he only abases divinity. In brief, he 
who can write a profane poem well, may write a divine one better ; but he 
who can do that but ill, will do this much worse. The same fertility of 
invention; the same wisdom of disposition; the same judgment in 
observance of decencies ; the same lustre and vigour of elocution ; the 
same modesty and majesty of number ; briefly, the same kind of habit, 
is required to both ; only this latter allows better stuff, and therefore would 
look more deformedly, if ill drest in it. I am fax from assuming to myself 
to have fulfilled the duty of this weighty imdertaking, but sure I am, that 
there is nothing yet in our language (nor perhaps in any) that is in any 
degree answerable to the idea that I conceive of it. And I shall be 
ambitious of no other fruit from this weak and imperfect attempt of mine, 
but the opening of a way to the courage and mdustiy of some other 
persons, who may be better able to perform it thoroughly and successfully." 

It is surely not without significance, as a comment upon this final sentence, 

that in the very year of Cowley's death, Paradise Lost appeared. 

I do not pause to point out the resemblances which may be traced 
between many familiar passages in modem poetry and some which are to 
be foimd in Cowley. That is a branch of literary investigation, which, if 
followed out, would reveal some curious facts. I hope some member of 
the Society having the requisite leisure may be induced to take up the 
subject, and bring his reading to bear upon it, in its threefold aspect of 
imconscious resemblance, avowed imitation, and arrant plagiarism. 

Perhaps, after all that has been said, it may seem strange to conclude 
with the admission that, in spite of all his merits, Cowley will never be 
popular. Yet no student of English literature will do justice, either to 
his subject, or to himself, who passes by the works of Abraham Cowley. 
I think I have given sufl&cient reasons for paying some attention to his 
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poetry ; but his prose is more admtiuble still. Like Diyden, he is known 
chiefly — I may almost say exclusively — ^in one character. His reputation 
as a poet has prevented his being known, much less appreciated, as an 
essayist. But if " the varying verse, the full-resounding line " of Dryden, 
and the more artiflcial numbers of Cowley, were henceforth obliterated 
from himian knowledge, both would live, and would deserve to live, in the 
admiration of their countrymen, for qualities in their prose writings, of a 
high and uniform excellence, such as the most partial critic could not 
claim for their poetry, though, strangely enough, the poetry, with its 
inequalities and its faults, has hidden from view the more perfect graces of 
the prose. 


On a Grotesque Mask of Punishment obtained in the Castle of 

NuBEMBEBa. 

By Frederick W, Fairholt, Esq., F.8.A. 
(Read 14th December, 1854.) 


In the Museum of Antiquities, collected by my feUow Member of the 
« Society of Antiquaries of London, Mr. Joseph Mayer, I have observed, 
with some curiosity, the very rare example of a scold's bridle which he 
possesses. Such rehcs of the olden time are of great rarity ; and of the 
small number known to exist, the majority belong to places whence they 
cannot be dissevered. In the church of Walton-on-Thames, about 20 miles 
from London, is one of these implements, which is said to have been 
presented for the use of the Parish by a neighbouring gentieman, who lost 
a considerable estate, through the babbling of a mischievous woman to the 
relative from whom he would have received it. Upon it was inscribed the 
date 1633, and the distich, now quite obliterated, 

" Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women's tongues that talk too idle." 

The punishment originated at a period when some degree of ridicule was 
allowed to take the place of that severity which characterized earlier forms 
of punishment Like many other of our customs, it would appear to have 
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oiigiDated on the Continent; and I exhibit to you this evening a drawing 
of a somewhat similar Mask, which I purchased at Nuremberg about four 
months ago, and which is now in the yaluable collection of the Lord 
Londesboroug^, at Grimston Park, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. It is 
constructed of bands of iron, and is made to fit closely over the head, being 
secured at the back by a padlock. A flat piece of iron covers the mouth, 
and closes upon it so entirely, that if the person upon whose head it is 
placed attempts to speak, the voice is collected toward a small hole in the 
centre, ascends up the wooden nose by means of a small pipe, and ends in 
being expelled by a loud whistle. It is thus impossible to speak, the man 
attempting it but makes himself ridiculous, and to do this the more 
thoroughly, an ass*s ears are affixed to the sides of the head, and a huge pair 
of spectacles over the nose ; a mouth is painted over the mouthpiece, and 
eyebrows over the spectacles. It was probably manufactured toward the 
end of the sixteenth centuiy, a time when judges began to believe that a 
feeling of shame might be useful in preventing petty infringements of 
propriety. Grotesque masks, of a somewhat similar kind, were used in 
Germany to punish refractory soldiers, one of which is in the Armoury at 
Goodrich Court, and which Sir Samuel Meyrick, who owned this collection, 
thought to be of the time of Heniy VIII. It is constructed of wood, in 
imitation of the hood worn by the jesters who formed part of a noble's 
retinue at that period, and has a high crest with bells attached, which 
ring on the slightest movement of the wearer. It opens with a hinge 
behind, and is secured beneath the chin by a padlock. As the elevated 
bells supplied the place of a crest to this grotesque helmet, the represen- 
tation of the wreath usually encircling the knightly one is carved below it, 
to make the absurdity more perfect. It is quite probable that this, and 
similar nulitaiy grotesque punishments, originated in the continental 
customs of an earlier date. Lord Londesborough's collection a£Ebrds 
another example of a skeleton mask which he also obtained from a German 
collection, but without the peculiarity I have pointed out in the mouth- 
piece of that to which I now call attention, and which I consider by far the 
most curious mask of the kind in existence. 

I should be disposed to date the introduction of these and similar 
instruments of cruelty to northern Europe, to the accession of Charles Y. 
of Bpain to the throne of Germany. The period of the introduction of 
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the most refined cruelties into the famed old city of Nuremberg is fixed by 
its historians to the year 1533, and the character of the tortures then, for the 
first time imported, is of so startling a kind as to be adverse to ihe 
ordinary feelings of nations to whom '* the most holy Inquisition" is happily 
unknown. During the Spanish ascendancy in Germany, Brabant, and 
Flanders, the vaults of their Hotels-de-Ville might rival the Spanish cells 
in the various implements they contained ; some few of which still exist, 
particularly in the old German towns, such as Saltzburg, Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, and Eatisbon, the latter having by far the most complete 
collection, constructed with a perfection of cruelty, and christened with 
jocular names ; an instance of the heartless indifference to human suffer- 
ing, and fiendish malignity which characterized the judicial proceedings of 
the middle ages. 

Torture, as a means of extorting confession of crime, appears to have 
been slowly and sparingly adopted in England ; and, to the honour of our 
country, was never acknowledged by the law of the land. Eeligious 
intolerance seems to have allowed it a more unquestioned scope than the 
ordinary tribunals admitted ; and we must refer to the pages of such 
authors as John Foxe if we would know much of the practice in England. 
From a comparison of his descriptions with such others as are contained 
in Millssus's curious and horrible book. Praxis Crimirm Peraequendi (Paris, 
1541), we may trace all these barbarities to the one source, and that the 
Spanish and Italian torturers ; who seem to have exhausted their inventions 
in ingenious cruelties, which they worked into practical use with a finish 
and a neatness of manipulation, as if they delighted in their horrible 
employment. 

The connection of constructive idea between the Mask from Nuremberg, 
and the English " Scolds* bridle " and Scottish " Brank," will be apparent, 
I think, to most investigators. Its disuse in both of the latter countries 
is comparatively modem ; and it appears to have been more common and 
occasionally more cruel in the north than it was among ourselves. Thus 
the "Witch*s Bridle," once preserved in the church at Forfar, was 
provided with a gag for the mouth made in form of a triple spur, which 
was capable of inflicting horrible wounds on the unhappy " witch " who 
attempted to spesik, when led to the stake, with this upon her head. The 
ordinary ** Brank*' for a scold simply restrained her tongue; and its name 
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was the same as that appHed to a rude substitute for a bridle. An example 
preserved at St. Maiy^s Church, St. Andrew^s, is said to have been affixed 
to the heads of the early Scottish martyrs at the stake ; another was found 
behind the panelling of the old house of the Earls of Moray, in the 
Canongate, Edinburgh. 

Of the English " Scolds' Bridle/* one of the earliest engraved examples 
is that given by Dr. Plot in his " History of Staflfordshire," and which he 
says " being put upon the offender, by order of the magistrate, and 
fjEtstened by a padlock behind, she is led round the town by an officer to 
her shame ; nor is it removed till after the party shows, by all external 
signs imaginable, humiliation and amendment." Brand, in his " History 
of Newcasde-upon-Tyne,'* engraves another example, which Gardiner, in 
his " England's Greivance,'* 1655, declares he saw in use, and the iron 
tongue " forced the blood out " of the unfortunate woman's mouth who 
then wore it. Another is in the Town Hall at Worcester ; one is in private 
hands at Leicester, once belonging to the Town Hall there. The curious 
inscribed one in the church at Walton-on-Thames has been already noticed. 
The Town Council of Lichfield also possesses one of these bridles ; another 
is at Beaudesert, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesey ; but by far the 
most curious example is preserved at Hamstall Eidware, in Staffordshire. 
It has apertures for the eyes and nose, giviug the face a grotesque appear- 
ance, and towers above the head like the cap of a grenadier. In this way 
it connects itself with the Military Mask at Goodrich; as that, by its 
grotesque character, is connected with the German one I have exhibited 
this evening. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the principle, both of the invention 
and construction of these antique grotesque implements of punishment, 
has evidently emanated from the same source. As very rare examples 
of ancient manners, they are worthy the attention of all who study what are 
frequently termed the "good old times," and who may, by that study, 
learn to be thankful that they did not live in them. 
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On some Cobbesfondenoe of Db. Pbiestley, fbesebyed in the 

Wabbington Museum and Libbabt. 

By J. F. Marshy Esq, 

(Bbad 19th Apbil, 1855. ) 


It is no part of my object this eyenisg to enter upon or to provoke a 
discussion of the merits or demerits, personal, political, or scientific, of 
Dr. Priestley, but I may venture to assume that his name will be generally 
received as so illustrious in the world of science, and so remarkable in that 
of politics, that a series of letters from him, extending over a period of 
twelve yeozB, may command a small portion of the attention of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, though it does not happen to embrace 
that portion of his life during which he was connected with these counties 
by his residence at Nantwich, and subsequently at Warrington, as one of 
the tutors at its celebrated Academy. The correspondence of any man 
taking as active an interest as Priestley did in the stirring events of his 
time would be worth perusal, were it only for the sake of comparison with 
the ideas and temper of our own day ; and that these letters partake of 
this description of interest may be inferred from the circumstances which 
led to their preservation and deposit in the Warrington Museum and 
Library, whence I have brought them for your inspection. 

In a letter dated 4th October, 1791, he writes to his brother-in-law^ 
Mr. Wilkinson : — 

" I am glad that you approve of my views with respect to France. 
Now I think it must be evident to every body, whether they will 
acknowledge it or not, that that country must rise and that this 
cannot well go higher. Whether any addition be made to our bur- 
dens or not t^bey must begin to be felt heavier and heavier, and the 
wretched illiberal spirit of the court will make it despicable. * * * 
T spoke to Mr. B. Vaughan, who has placed my money in France, 
and he says he will write to you about yours. * * ♦ He has 
already placed a considerable sum in the French funds, and many, 
I doubt not, will soon do the same, as was the case with the American 
funds, which have risen 30 per cent, since I placed what I could in 
them. Mr. Russell got 30 per cent, per annum by some money that 
he happened to have in their funds at a very critical time." 
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His correspoDdent expresses his entire accordance with these senti- 
ments, and remits £5000 for investment in stock, in a conntrjr which he 
looks upon both as favorable for manufeu^ture and commerce, and as a place 
of refuge from persecution. This sum appears to have been subsequently 
made over to Dr. Priestley. Within less than eighteen months he writes 
that he considers the money invested in the French funds as lost, and 
firom that time till the year 1798 the correspondence narrates the efforts 
he was making to recover from the French government a portion, however 
small, of the wreck of his property. At last he writes from America on 
the 15th of March, 1798 :— 

" At the solicitation, I suppose, of Mr. Adit, the late Ambassador 
from France, the Directory have made an arret in my favor. It is 
sufficiently complimentary, but the benefit I shall derive from it is 
very little, if anything at all, while I am here. They allow me in 
cash ] 200 livres per ann., which is about £50 sterling, tiU the interest 
of my money in their funds shall amount to as much. Their funds 
must be very low indeed if £10,000 do not yield fifty per ann. when 
we were led to expect £600." 

It is to the constant allusions to this subject, and the pecuniary trans- 
actions between Dr. Priestley and his brother-in-law, arising from the 
difficulties in which the former was involved by his misplaced confidence 
in the credit of the French Republic, that the preservation, as a mere 
matter of business, of between sixty and seventy most interesting letters 
is to be attributed. After lying for half a century among the papers 
which had come to the hands of the firm which I represent, as Mr. Wil- 
kinson's femily solicitors, I accidentally stumbled upon one which from its 
signature interested me as an autograph, and finding that it was not a mere 
nugget, but that the whole bundle was auriferous, I arranged the corres- 
pondence in order, and procured the consent of Mr. Wilkinson's family to 
its deposit in its present place of preservation. 

Before describing the correspondence more particularly it may be con- 
venient to sketch very slightly the history of Dr. Priestley, down to the 
dat^ at which it commences. He was bom of respectable parents, of 
Calvinistic tenets, in the West Biding of Yorkshire, in the year 1733, and 
his education was commenced at a school at Batley, and completed by 
Dr. Ashworth at Daventry. In after life his religious opinions differed 
materially from those of the school in which he was brought up, and at 
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successive periods he passed through all the changes from Calvinism to 
Arianism, and Socinianism, but remained through the whole progress a 
firm believer in the Jewish and Christian revelations, according to the 
testimony of his biographer Dr. Aikin, who warmly defends him from the 
charge of having held even more extreme opinions. At the age of 22 he 
took charge of a congregation at Needham Market, in Suffolk, and after- 
wards removed to Nantwich, where he remained until, in 1761 > he became 
tutor in the department of Polite Literature in the Warrington Academy, 
and shortly afterwards married a sister of the gentleman to whom the 
principal portion of the letters to which I have to call your attention are 
addressed, Mr. Wilkinson, a celebrated Ironmaster in Staffordshire and 
North Wales. It is not necessary that I should detain you with any 
notice of the various works by which Dr. Priestley now began to make 
himself known, in the world of Literature and Science. Suffice it to say, 
that at the close of his connection with the Warrington Academy in 1 766, 
he had obtained a more than European reputation by his researches in 
Chemistry, Electricity and Optics. After a short residence at Leeds he 
accepted an engagement with the Earl of Shelbume, which, in the nominal 
capacity of his Lordship's librarian, or literary and philosophical companion, 
afforded him an opportunity of devoting himself to his favorite pursuits, 
and retiring from it after some years with a liberal pension, with the aid of 
which, and additional subscriptions from several friends of science to enable 
him to carry on his experiments, he determined to devote himself to 
philosophy ; and settled at Birmingham, for the purpose of deriving the 
utmost advantage from the mechanical resources of the workshop of the 
world. It would have been fortunate for his memory if such pursuits had 
engrossed the whole of his attention, though it is only justice to say that 
the space which he occupies in the politics of the period is less attributable 
to the extent to which he took part in political discussions, than to the fact 
of his having been the principal victim of those savage riots which dis- 
graced the town of Birmingham, when popular violence, aroused by a 
public dinner on the 14th July, 1791, (at which however Dr. Priestley was 
not present) to celebrate the destruction of the Bastile, was directed 
against him on account of the favorable eye with which he was supposed 
to regard the French Revolution : and amidst the conflagration of places 
of worship and private property, his house, his library, manuscripts, and 
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philosophical apparatus were consigned to the flames, and (to use the 

language of Mrs. Barhauld), 

" the name 
" On which delighted science loved to dwell, 
** Became the handled theme of hooting crowds." 

It is shortly before this period that the correspondence commences, and 
the following letter dated from London the 20th August, 1791, gives an 
interesting picture of the state of public feeling on the subject : — 

" You were so obliging as to give me an invitation to any of your 
houses in the present unsettled state of my affairs, and having con- 
tinued here nearly as long as was convenient for me, on account of 
receiving and answering letters, I shall be happy with your leave to 
spend a month or 6 weeks at Castlehead, especially as I understand 
that you are there yourself. I shall never forget how agreeably I 
passed my time there before, and what satisfaction Phad in composing 
several of my works in your WreffC% nest. There I wish to finish an 
Appeal that I am writing to the public on the siibject of the riots in 
Birmingham, which I intend to publish, not immediately, but some 
time hence, when it wiU probably have a greater effect. My son 
William is with me, and as unsettled as myself. He was to have been 
3 years with Mr. Russell, in order to his being afterwards settled in 
America, but as it is now probable that I shall not return to Birming- 
ham, it will be an uncomfortable place for him. He exposed himself 
much in the riots in saving what he could of our things, and was so 
marked by the rioters as to be in much danger. Besides the great 
fatigue he underwent required some recruit. He therefore came 
hither, and is very useful to me as an amanuensis, and in that capa- 
city, if you please, I will bring him with me to Castlehead. * ♦ * 
The Dissenters at Birmingham have been much dispirited, but they 
now begin to take courage in consequence of having discovered some 
very foul practices of their adversaries, which must expose them to 
infamy. The particulars Mr. Russell forbears to mention, but among 
other things he has in his possession a forged letter which was made 
use of to inflame the mob both at my house and his. The magis- 
strates, who deserve the severest punishment, have had the thanks of 
a Town's meeting, and presents voted them, and Mr. Galton informs 
me that they have sent an Address to the King so fulsome and abject 
as must disgrace them for ever, while that of the Dissenters is manly 
and does them credit * * * I thank God I never enjoyed 
better health or spirits than I have done since this affair, nor has it 
lost me a moment's sleep, except in consequence of being driven 
about four nights running, without being able to go to bed except for 
a few hours." 

In another letter from London, on the 8th September, on the same 
subject, after arranging his plans for a visit to Castlehead, he writes : — 
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•• In our way I have promised Mr. Wedgwood to call upon him, and 
may make a short stay there. I had proposed to go by Manchester, 
but I find by a letter just received from tfoseph that my friends there 
are afraid to receive me. Thus the chased deer [he had written 
" stricken," but his spirit rebelled against the word] is avoided by all 
the herd. To give you some idea of the state of things at Birming- 
ham, having a cover, I enclose a letter just received from Mr. Galton. 
I also enclose a Dialogue which has made some noise in Birmingham 
from being supposed, in the present state of men s minds, to contain 
much treasonable matter. It has been represented to be as bad as 
the Handbill; and the printer's boy has been in custody. The 
printer advertizes it, and says that the writer would appear when 
called for. At length they have found nothing treasonable in it.** 

Mr. Galton*s letter aUuded to in the above is as follows : — 

" I have this moment only received your favor by Mr. Wm. Priestley, 
and rejoice most sincerely in the idea of seeing you. If you incline 
to come to Birmingham, which I think much better and more honor- 
able, pray inform me the hour you expect to arrive and where, for I 
will meet you at the coach and accompany you in your perambulations 
about the town, happy in an occasion to avow the most explicit at- 
tachment to a person whose friendship does me the greatest honor. 
If you leave the coach at what was once your house, I will meet you 
there. It shall never be said that Dr. Priestley was not received with 
open arms by one on whom he has conferred such obligations. The 
idea of fear Mrs. Galton and myself equally despise, nor do we 
really think there is any danger, but if the alternative were that we 
should lose our house or our esteem for ourselves, would not pause a 
moment.'* * * * 

In an undated letter, written in the same month, after alluding to his 

" sad disaster at Birmingham,** and mentioning his determination to take 

up his abode at Hackney, he writes : — 

•* It is now evident, from a variety of circumstances, that Govern- 
ment is not displeased with the riots in Birmingham. Some of my 
friends, who had occasion to wait on Mr. Dundas, say he did nothing 
but rail at the Dissenters in general and myself in particular ; and 
Bishop Prettyman, Mr. Pitt's tutor, has lately delivered a flaming 
charge against us. Also the first sermon which was preached before 
the King at Weymouth was against Sectaries, this being considered 
as the surest road to preferment. On this account I consider my stay 
in this country as very uncertain. Many of my friends seriously think of 
going to France, and the neighbourhood of Pigou in Burgundy has 
been pointed out as convenient for their manufactures. If this should 
take place, and my son William get a settlement in France, which I 
hope my friends there will find for him, I shall probably go too. 
Joseph says that many Dissenters will probably emigrate from Man- 
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Chester, and that if all be well he will be able to go too in a few years 
to great advantage. I have been advised by Mr. Yaughan to put the 
£500 you kindly sent me into the French funds, and the rest of my 
little property is in the American funds. I wish to have as little in 
this country as possible. I am told it is the wish of the ministry to 
drive me av^y, and in this we shall soon be agreed.'* 

I have already quoted from a letter of the 4th October, with reference to 
the French funds, but the following extract is too curious to be omitted: — 

" I think I told you that I had the offer of a completely furnished 
house near Paris. To-day I have received a very flattering address 
from a society at Thoulouse, in the name of the town and neighbour- 
hood, inviting me to reside in the south of France, and intimating 
that one of the now vacant monasteries will be destined for my use. 
I have however now absolutely taken a house at Hackney, and have 
taken measures to flt it up for my use. Whether I shall succeed 
Dr. Price is uncertain, as some of the more timid part of the congre- 
gation are apprehensive of a tumult if I should settle there." 

On the 23rd November, 1791, he writes ; — 

** I wish to put into your hands my Appeal to the PyhliCj in its 
present state. Several of my friends in Birmingham wish to have it 
either suppressed or much softened, but my friends here approve of 
it as it now is. I wish to know how it strikes you. In my own 
opinion, if I write at all, it ought not to be with less spirit than I have 
usnaUy shewn, and there are as bold and as offensive things in several 
of my former publications as in this. However, if cancelling a few 
leaves will satisfy my friends, I shall have no objection to do it. The 
publication will be in good time if it be about ^e meeting of Parlia- 
ment. * * * I have got into the house I have taken at Clapton. 
* * * If it was not l£at I must have room for a Library and 
Laboratory, it is larger than I ought to have, but without room for 
these things, though they be expensive, I am useless, and the few 
years of active life that according to the course of nature I may yet 
enjoy, I wish to make the most of. I proposed to my congregation at 
Birmingham to go down and preach to them till Christmas, but they 
thought it unsafe, and last Sunday Mr. Coates delivered the sermon 
that I had composed for the opening of their new temporary place, 
which was a riding school. On Sunday se'nnight I began to preach 
at Hackney, but the fears of many of the congregation are not yet 
wholly vanished. I am now unpacking such of my books and papers 
as my friends have been able to save from the general wreck, and it is 
indeed affecting to see the shocking havock that has been made of them 
though more things are preserved than I could have expected." 

The bitterness of public opinion against him seems to have increased, 
rather than diminished. On the 18th February, 1793, he writes : — 
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" You may justly think yourself happy in being out of the Mania, 
as you properly call it, that prevails here. I really begin to think 
myself not quite safe. I can give you no idea of the rancour that is 
now more than ever prevalent against me, as it shews itself in hand- 
bills, and every other way calculated to excite mischief. However, I 
keep myself as quiet as I can, and perhaps in time the storm may 
blow over. Your sister, who never was alarmed before, begins to be 
so now, and if my sons can get settled in France or America, will 
have less objection to follow l^em than she had some time ago." 

On the 19th of March, after mentioning that his son William had 
arranged to emigrate to America, he adds : — 

" What he can do when he gets thither T cannot tell, but there was 
no other choice for him. No son of mine can ever settle in this 
country, unless things should take a turn that we have no reason to 
expect." 

In the same letter he writes : — 

" Your sister is a good deal better, but much distressed about getting 
servants. Our cook-maid is just married, and the other is to be so 
soon ; and so violent is the spirit of party, that it is hardly possible to 
get a servant, and those we have are exposed to so much abuse from 
tibie neighbours of the lower class, that it is as much as they can bear. 
I have proposed to her to give over housekeeping for a time." 

I have dwelt at so much length on this particular portion of the corres- 
pondence, from its bearing on the personal history of Dr. Priestley, and the 
picture it affords us of the state of public feeling, that I must pass some- 
what more rapidly over other subjects. He alludes from time to time to 
the settlement of his sons successively in America, and at length he writes 
on the 16th of May, 1793 :— 

" When all my sons are settled in America, I do not think I shall 
stay long after them, especially if a scheme, that my son says is talked 
of, of establishing a liberal college in the back settlements of America, 
should be carried into execution. In this case I would go soon, and 
devote myself wholly to it. My own library (to which Mr. Lindsay 
will add his) and apparatus will make a good beginning. The colleges 
they hare in the old towns were in a great measure, I believe, founded 
by Englishmen, and I do not think men of fortune can peipetuate 
their names more effectually or usefully than by such foundation in 
such a country as America. The college here is likely to fail for want 
of sufficient support, and the money contributed to it has been laid 
out so improvidendy, that few persons will be disposed to give it any 
assistance." 

The plan alluded to in the last letter was temporarily abandoned, but in 
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an undated letter, apparently written about September, 1798, after alluding 
to a suggestion of a friend to make a purchase in America, he writes : — 

'* I have not, however, complied with his request, because if I had, 
and nothing could be got from France, I should have nothing to 
subsist on when I got to America. I have desired him to lay out 
£2000, which I mean for the use of William and Harry. I give op 
something more than £300 per annum in leaving this country, and 
what employment I shall be able to get there is uncertain. It will 
probably be in some of their colleges, for I cannot expect to get any- 
thing as a preacher, at least for some time, and on account of my age 
it could not continue long. As a lecturer I may hold out longer. To 
abandon an advantageous and agreeable situation for such an imcer- 
tainty, so late in life, is sometimes rather painful, but it is absolutely 
necessary, and I trust in that good Providence which has attended me 
hitherto, and on my own exertions. K what you have generously 
given me in the French funds yield anything near its value, I shall be 
quite easy. To make this more secure, I have been with the American 
ambassador, to acquaint him that I am going to settle in America, as 
a citizen of the United States. This he is to transmit to France, 
which it is thought will secure my property there. He thinks there 
will be no American war, unless the combined Powers succeed against 
France. There are, however, he says, some in the Cabinet here who 
wish to provoke the Americans to hostility, thinking it better to have 
them open enemies, than as they believe them to be, secret ones. The 
piracies of the Algerines, he says, were certainly produced by the 
^English consul at Algiers. As all my friends advise me to go as soon 
as I can, I have taken my passage in a vessel that is just arrived from 
New York, and purposes to sail again the middle of next month, but 
it will probably not be till the end of it, or the beginning of the month 
following." 

On the 9th of January, 1794, he writes : — 

" The person who brought me Mr. Drewley's letter, said there was 
an address to me, signed by the principal gentlemen of New York, 
encouraging me to settle with them, and, as ne thought, requesting me 
to undertake some department of their college. I have not yet received 
it. If I do, I shall not hesitate to accept of it, as that would make 
my leaving this country a little more easy and more reputable." 

His last letter in England is dated on the 7th February, 1794. He says : — 

" I do not pretend to leave this country, where I have lived so long 
and so happily, without regret ; but I consider it is necessary, and I 
hope the same good Providence that has attended me hitherto will 
attend me still. I am preaching, and at the same time printing, a set 
of Discourses on the Evidences of Kevelation, and in tne preface to 
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them, or to a Fast sennon which I shall publish, I propose to take 
leave of this country.'* 

On the 14th of June he announces his arrival in New York. The 
following account of his reception reminds us of what we have read of 
American receptions of notables nearer our own day :— 

" I have been received here in a manner very flattering to me, 
almost every person of consequence in the place having visited me, 
and many addresses having been presented to me, which, with my 
answers, are printed in their newspapers, and circulated through the 
Ck>ntinent. This is rather troublesome to me, but could not be avoided." 

From Philadelphia he writes : — 

" We have now been here a week, and I can give you a better 
account of our probable destination than I could do before. I have 
been received with the most flattering attention by all persons of note, 
as I was at New York, which, though troublesome, promises well with 
respect to my settlement in the country. I am much pressed to take 
a house and reside in this city, but the expense of living here is so 
high, that I could not well do it, without giving lectures, or binding 
myself to some employment, which would interfere with my philoso- 
phical and other pursuits, whereas, if I reside in Northumberland, the 
country town the nearest to our proposed setdement, the expense will 
be much less, and I shall have more leisure. Besides, your sister, as 
well as myself, dislikes living in such a city as this. We want no 
more society than we shall have among ourselves at Northumberland, 
and I can reside a month or two every year in this city during the 
sitting of Congress, which will in all respects answer as good purpose 
as living constantly here. The greatest objection relates to the mffi- 
culty and expense of getting aU my packages from this place to 
Northumberlaiid, but the expense wiU be compensated by the d^erence 
of expense in one year's living. Besides that, provisions are as dear 
in this place as in London ; house-rent and firing are much higher. 
Such a nouse as I have generally lived in in England would be here 
at least £150 sterling per annum, and firing would be about half as 
much, but then the taxes are inconsiderable. At Northumberland as 
good a house will not exceed £30 per annum ; firing will cost nothing 
but the cutting of the wood, and provisions about one half. It is to 
be feared, however, that the high prices of everything will gradually 
extend to the country. The rise of prices, or depreciation of money, 
has been cent per cent in little more than two years, owing, it is sup- 
posed, chiefly to the introduction of paper money. This circumstance 
nas had an extraordinary eflect in quickening the industry of the 
country, making it highly advantageous to the man who has everything 
to sell, but hard upon the man who must buy." 

The accounts he gives from time to time of bis situation and prospects 
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in America would lead me too much into detail ; but the following extract 
from a letter dated 24th July, 1795, may serve as a specimen : — 

" I think I told you that my son Harry was farming for himself. 
For activity, industry, and good judgment (as judges say) he has few 
equals, though he has many difficulties to struggle with, his land being 
ail to clear. He lives in what is called a log-house^ which has only 
one room, and a garret containing hay and straw above him. He is 
about, however, to build a stone house, with two rooms, but no second 
story. William is returned from Boston, where he had the ague all 
the winter. He, though tender and delicate, is to take part of Harry's 
land, and they will bmld near together. Notwithstandmg their educa- 
tions, the minds of all my sons, I am happy to perceive, are not above 
their condition. William is to marry a young woman, daughter of a 
reputable fjEumer, and one who has been used to the management of a 
fSarm some years, for she is about 23, and is the eldest daughter of a 
pretty large family. He consequently expects no fortune, and yet he 
IS not at all discouraged. As he has lost much time, and suffered 
much in France and elsewhere, I think it right, and his brothers think 
so too, that he should have something more than they, and I propose 
to give him JS800 more than his thousand, though I cannot do it 
immediately, the house I am building, some purchases with a view to 
it, and the settlement of Harry (though I have not as yet given him 
more than Jg500) having taken all that I can at present spare. But 
with moderate industry, any man may do well enough here. We hope 
to get our college established the next year, and u it yield me any 
income, I shall be better able to help my sons. Your sister is rather 
too full^ employed in fitting up our temporary house and providing 
everytiung for the other. In all this I take no concern, but I am now 
as busy in my own way, writing and experimenting, as in any period 
of my life. I shall soon add two more volumes to my Church History, 
and I am about to send to the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
an account of some experiments I have lately made in pursuance of 
those I began at Hackney. Considering the distance I am at from the 
sea, I am better situated for experiments than you would imagine. 
We have ingenious workmen of almost every kind in this place, so that 
I hardly want anything but a glass house. Living so far from a sea 
port, I have found great difficulty in sending what I have printed here 
to England. One, however, by accident, has got thither, and Mr. 
Lindsay has reprinted it. It is my Answer to Mr. Paine, of which he 
had my directions to give you a copy. I hope you have received it 
I am now printing Observations on the Increase of Infidelity, and hope 
to have better success in sending it." 

Another from Philadelphia on the 22nd of April, 1796 : — 

" I was engaged to spend about two months in this city, in order to 
deliver a course of sermons on the Evidences of Revelation, and, if 
possible, to establish an Unitarian congregation here. I have delivered 
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one of the discourses to a very numerous and respectable audience, 
especially of the members of Congress, and everything promises well. 
I am determined to decline all pecuniary advantage from the scheme, 
and as I am a guest of Mr. Russell, who has a house here, my expenses 
are not great ; otherwise I could not support it. I have been at the 
President's, who invited me to call without ceremony. We drank tea 
with him as in any private fisimily. Everything here is the reverse of 
what it is with you. I do not think there is an example in all history 
of any country being in so rapid a state of improvement as this is in 
at the present time. But in proportion as it is advantageous to the 
laborer, it is heavy on the man who must live on the labor of others. 
Living here is I think not less than twice as expensive as in any part of 
England, and the wants of Europe raise the price of our produce, and 
consequently, of eveiything else. All our late accounts from England 
are very alarming, so that I cannot help wishing that all my friends 
were here, where at least there is peace, and no apprehension of any 
disturbance." 

From Northumberland he writes on 28th July, 1796 : — 

" What I wish for you is all that I hope for myself, a quiet and 
comfortable old age, which I find coming upon me, on which account 
I decline everything which requires more exertion than I know I am 
capable of. A college is now building in this place, and I am chosen 
president ; but I shall only accept of it till another can be provided, 
and that on condition that I have no concern with the disdplme of the 
students, and my lectures will be given gratis, as they were at Hackney. 
K I can barely subsist, I shall be content with it rather than take 
an employment, with the difficulties of which I am not now able to 
contend. By this time I hope you have received a copy of some Dw- 
coursesj which I delivered at Philadelphia in the course of the last 
winter. I have also printed the Philosophical Tracts, which I hope 
will soon reach you. By these you will find that I have not been idle. 
Indeed, I hope to do as much here as I ever did in England in the 
same time, though destitute of many advantages which I bad there, 
especially when my house is built, and my laboratory fitted up ; but 
in this I find mucn difficulty and delay that I did not expect, besides 
that the expense will be twice as much as I calculated for, not so much 
owing to csdculating wrong, as to the astonishing advance of the price 
of everything, especially of labor. The like was, I believe, never 
known in any age or country. But it is owing, in a great measure at 
least, to the unexampled flourishing state of the country, which is 
indeed in a most rapid state of improvement, both in this place and 
everywhere else." 

In a letter from Northumberland, on the 17th December, 1795, he 
mentions the iUness of his wife, and the death of his son Henry. . After 
relating the particulars of the latter event, he writes : — 
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** He was indefiEitigable in the attention he gave to his fiurm, and had 
just built a little stone house, which was nearly ready to be occupied. 
* ♦ ♦ Considering how delicate his constitution was, and that his 
education was for a learned profession, it was something extroordinaiy 
that he should so cheerfully submit to all the drudgeiy of a common 
fJEirmer. It was the wonder of eveiybody. Had he been brought up 
an American &rmer, he could not have been more industrious. Indeed, 
the Americans are not remarkably industrious. They can do very well 
without hard labor, and, therefore, will not in general submit to it. 
The English emigrants, it is observed, work mudi harder than they. 
This being the first stroke of the kind, it affects me more than I can 
express, though I hope I do not complain of the dispensations of 
Providence, wnich, I doubt not, are always right and wise, but my 
chief consolation is the expectation of meeting him again in a better 
state. * * * Your sister has had several very alarming spittings 
of blood, and has now a veiy violent cough, occasioned by sitting up 
three nights with Harry. Her trials have been in several respects 
very great. For three months, a great part of which time she was 
confined to her room or her bed, she had no maid-servant, and now we 
only hire a black slave by the week. The country is in too prosperous 
a state for servitude, and it is observed that the difficulty of getting 
servants increases continually. All that can be had are young boys 
or girls." 

Nine months afterwards Mrs. Priestley died, and the event is thus relat.ed 
in a letter, of the 19th September, 1796 : — 

" I sit down to inform you of the melancholy event of the death of 
my wife, who is to be buried this day. She was ill about a fortnight, 
and died about 11 at night on Saturday. Her illness was a fever, 
which very much affected her head, so that she had very little sense of 
anything for the greater part of the time, and though she seemed to 
suffer much at some times, she went off without any symptom of being 
in pain. I need not tell you what we all feel on the occasion. The 
death of Harry affected her much, and it has hardly ever been out of 
my mind, though it is now near nine months since he died, but this is 
a much heavier stroke. It has been a happy imion to me for more 
than 34 years, in which I have had no care about anything, so that, 
without any anxiety, I have been able to give all my time to my own 
pursuits. I always said I was only a lodger in her house. She had 
taken much pleasure in planning our new house, and now that it is 
advancing apace, and promises to be everything that she wished it to 
be, she goes to occupy another. I shall, however, finish the house, as 
it is fitted for my use, as well as that of a family, and Joseph will live 
with me in it, for I am not able to mcuiage a house myself." 

On the same subject he writes on the 25th of January, 1797 : — 

** More than 4 months are now elapsed since that affictiug event. 
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and I do not think I shall ever completely recover the state of mind 
that I had before. I feel quite unhinged and incapable of the exer- 
tions I used to make. Having been alwavs very domestic, reading 
and writing with my wife sitting near me, and often reading to her, 
I miss her eveiy where ; and if it was not for the great assiduity of my 
son Joseph, who is eveiything that I could wish him to be, and that of 
lus wife, to make my desolate situation as comfortable as they can, I 
feel that I could not stay here. I should certainly return at cul events 
to England : however, as things are, I intend to spend what remains 
of life in this country, only wishing, if there should be a peace, to 
make you one visit before I die.** 

In a letter from Northumberland, dated dOth November, 1797, after 
writing on his pecuniary afbirs, he says : — 

" With all my difficulties I have much to be thankful for. Hitherto 
few persons have had more enjoyment of life and their pursuits than I 
have had, and, without solicitude, my wants have been supplied by 
the friends of science and rational religion, to which I shall always 
devote myself. Though my philosophical friends have in general 
dropped their subscriptions to my experiments, which are much more 
expensive here than uiey were in England, my religious friends have 
not forgotten me. From Mr. Rayner I have received every year J650, 
and from the Duke of Grafton £40. These benefactions, however, I 
cannot depend upon, and should have declined accepting, if I could 
have had remittances from France. * * * Winter is set in with 
great severity, but my health is better ttian it was. I shall not go to 
Philadelphia this season, nor ever again to make any stay. Having 
done what I could there the two last winters, I shall avoid that great 
expence, and make the most of my leisure here, and I have work 
enough before me, both in Philosophy and Theology. Party spirit 
runs very high in this country. Though I take no part whatever in 
Politics, I am more grossly calumniated, as a supposed Friend of 
France, in the newspaper that has the greatest currency of any in this 
country, than I was in England. I do not think, however, that it wiU 
be in die power of our rulers to drag this country into a war with 
France ; and if we have peace, things cannot go much amiss with us.** 

From this time, and indeed for some time previously, the principal topio 
of the letters is the state of the Funds invested in France. In the letter 
of 15th March, 1798, already quoted from, he writes : — 

" Mr. Delacroix, the late minister of Foreign aflGsiirs, tells the consul 
here that if I would go and reside in France I should recover more 
than I have lost. If I could depend upon this I should think it right 
to go, though (at a great expence) I am now very comfortably settled 
here. * * * As I am acquainted with M. Taleyrand Perigord 
(late Bishop of Autun) the successor of Mr. Delacroix, I have written 
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to him, saying that if I had a proper assurance of the promise above 
mentioned, I should go, but whether my letter will reacn him is very 
uncertain, and, at the most, I shall not be able to go till the next year. 
Mr. Eussell, who has much property in France, is disposed to go too, 
and we shall (I think) go together, but not before a peace is made, and 
that most desirable event we hope cannot now be very distant The 
affairs of England seem to be drawing to a crisis, and I cannot help 
being concerned for the event. I wish all my friends had such a quiet 
asylum as we have here. This country however is not without its 
difficulties. We are almost in a state of war with France, and what 
will be done is yet uncertain. I believe they will arm their ships for 
defence, and tins I fear will lead to an open rupture. Either this 
measure or an embargo must be adopted, and the merchants seem to 
prefer the former. The hatred to France has risen to an astonishing 
pitch since I have been here, and as a supposed Friend of France, I 
am exposed to as much abuse as I was in England, though I have 
nothing to do with their politics." 

On the 14th June, 1800, he writes : — 

" The expence of printing a work, calculated I hope to promote the 
cause of rational ChristLanity, which I have most at heart, has. been 
considerable, and the bookseller who had promised to take it upon 
himself, has declined it. A copy of this work will be sent to you, as 
also of a Philosophical Tract, by which you will see that I am not idle ; 
and while I am successful in my pursuits, (and I was never more so 
than I have been of late) I am persuaded that the liberal friends of 
science would not wish me to desist, though the expence attending 
them is necessarily considerable ; but thinking that I have now no 
occasion for any assistance, those who contributed to the expense of 
my laboratory in England have withdrawn their subscriptions. I hope, 
therefore, you will consider what you do for me as given to promote 
useful science and useful knowledge in general, to which, without any 
view to emolument, I have always devoted my time, and I wish to do 
80 as long as 1 shall be capable of doing anything, which cannot now 
be long : and this I doubt not wiQ be as powerful a motive with you 
as any relationship whatever. My gratitude will appear in the only 
manner in which I shall be capable of shewing it." 

On the 17th July, 1800 :— 

" My expenses have never been personal, but chiefly in the promo- 
tion of science and truth in general, to which I have devoted my time 
and whatever powers God has given me, and, therefore, I hope that 
the friends of science and of truth will afford me the assistance they 
have hitherto done. I am now as busy, and I hope as successful, as 
ever. My situation is in many respects fevourable, especially with 
respect to leisure and quiet. As to the abuse to which 1 am exposed 
here, as formerly in England, I rather rejoice in it than am concerned 
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at it. It is what every man who does any good in the world must 
expect, and is much more than balanced by the approbation of persons 
of similar sentiments and views ; and of such cordial friends I have 
never been destitute. We shall rejoice together in a world in which 
the wicked will cease from troubling. To that state I now look 
forward more than to anything here, as I cannot be very distant from 
it, though, I thank God, my health is very good, and I may yet do 
something more before I leave this scene." 

His growing unpopularity in America, of which indications appear in 
several of the preceding letters, at length assumed a form which compelled 
him to defend himself; and on the 1st December, 1800, he writes : — 

"Having been strangely calumniated in this country, and repre- 
sented as a factious and dangerous person, become desperate by poverty, 
in consequence of speculating in lands, and being moreover told in 
confidence that Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State, watched and 
threatened me, I thought it best to give a full account of all that 
I had done, and even thought, with respect to the administration. 
This I did in a series of Letters to the inhabitants of Northumberland 
and its neighbourhood, and the publication, though censured by many, 
has had a good effect. * * * It was with much reluctance that I 
wrote them, and I hope I shall have no further occasion to do anything 
in the same way. My theological and philosophical studies find me 
sufficient employment, and of a more useful and pleasing kind.** 

He does not appear to have overrated the success of his appeal, for on 
the 30th April, 1801, he writes :— 

" That you may form some idea of the state of politics in this 
country, and see how favourable a turn things have taken with respect 
to myself, I send you a copy of a letter I have lately received ftom 
Mr Jefferson, and my Letter to the inhabitants of Northumberland 
will shew you what my situation was in the administration of Mr. 
Adams, or rather of those who for some time governed him." 

The President's letter is too long for quotation ; a single paragraph may 

suffice: — 

" It is with heartfelt satisfaction that in the first moments of my 
public action I can hail you with welcome to our land, tender to you 
the homage of its respect and esteem, cover you under the. protection 
of those laws which were made for the wise and good like you, and 
disclaim the legitimacy of that libel on legislation which imder the 
form of a law was for some time placed among them. As the storm 
is now subsiding and the horizon becoming serene, it is pleasant to 
consider the phenomenon with attention. We can no longer say 
* there is nothing new under the sun,* for this whole chapter in the 
history of man is new — ^the great extent of our republic is new — its 
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sparse habitation is new — ^the mighty wave of public opinion which 
Ims rolled over it is new — ^but the most pleasing novelty is its so quicMj 
subsiding over such an extent of surfisuse to its true level again.'* 

There is another interesting letter from Jefferson, in answer to the offer 
of a dedication, which he accepts with the modest observation that the 
banding to the world the testimony of his desire to do what was right, under 
the authority of the name of Priestley, was securing his credit with pos- 
terity. The following extract £rom the letter will be of more general 
interest He says : — 

" One passage in the paper you enclosed me must be corrected. 
It is the lollowing : — ' And all say that it yras yourself more than any 
other individual tiiat planned and established it' i.e. the constitution. 
I was in Europe when the constitution was planned and established. 
On receiving it I wrote strongly to Mr. Madison, urging the want of 
provision for the freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by 
jury, habeas corpus, the substitution of militia for a standing army, 
and an express reservation to the States of all rights not specifically 
granted to the Union. He accordingly moved in the first session of 
congress for these amendments, which were agreed to and ratified by 
the States as they now stand. This is all the - hand I had in what 
related to the constitution. Our predecessors made it doubtful how 
far even these were of any value, for the very law which endangered 
your personal safety, as well as that which restrained the freedom of 
the press, were gross violations of them. However, it is still certain 
that the written constitutions may be violated in moments of passion 
or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those who are watchful 
may again rally and recall the people. They fix too for the people 
principles for their political creed." 

The letter to which a copy of the above was annexed, dated the 81st July, 
1802, is the last in the correspondence, though the death of Dr. Priestley 
did not take place until February, 1804. 

In selecting my extracts I have had regard almost exclusively to 
the passages bearing upon his personal history, in which respect I 
cannot help thinking that these letters may famish useful materials 
to some future biographer of Priestley. If I had been guided by 
other motives, I could perhaps have selected passages of more general 
interest, in which he discusses public events and the political and 
social condition of the people among whom he was residing. I have 
with more reluctance omitted passaged indicative of the character of the 
writer, and especially several which exhibit a peculiar independence in the 
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language in which he asks or acknowledges a favor. On his theological 
and philosophical works I cannot say the correspondenoe throws much 
additional light. He constantly mentions the works from time to time 
puhlished or in progress, hut it seems as if he did so rather from feeling 
hound to give an account of his lahors than as haying much community of 
ideas with his correspondent. I have probahly however said enough to 
describe the nature of the contents of the letters, and hope that in indi- 
cating some new materials for biography, not wholly unimportant, I have 
not occupied too much of your time and attention, for the bestowal of 
which I beg to offer you my thanks. 


Description of a Unique Vase tn Mr. Mayer's Museum. 

By F. R. Paid Boocke, Esq. 
(Read Ist Febbuabt, 1855.) 


Tn reference to the vase found at Canosa, I beg to offer the following 
remarks. 

This vase was formerly in the possession of the Prince of Syracuse, from 
whose collection it was purchased and brought to England. It is of a 
globular form, with the head of Medusa on the front and at the back, 
that on the front being surmounted by a bas-relief with two cupids, which 
is placed against the neck of the vase. In front, a little below the 
neck, are two half figures of Centaurs, one on each side of the opening, 
and attached to the body of the vase, the top is surmounted by three 
figures, intended to represent a scene from a tragedy by Sophocles, who 
was bom near Athens B. 0. 495. The following is a brief description of 
them. 

The figure to the left with the Phrygian cap on, (as on the coins of 
Ithaca), is Ulysses, king of Ithaca and Dulichium ; that to the right 
wearing a helmet, is Diomedes, son of Tydeus, and king of Etolia, who 
Justinian says was the founder of Brandisium and Arpi. The centre figure 
is that of Dolon, son of Eumedes, a Trojan. The historical portion of the 
scene is during the Trojan war, and is as follows : — Dolon was sent by 
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Hector, daring the night, to spy the Grecian camp, for which service, if it 
proved successful, he was promised the horses of Achilles; but he was 
taken by Ulysses and Diomedes, to whom he instantly disclosed t^e plans 
of his countrymen, and at the same time offered a large sum of money for 
the preservation of his life. They were not, however, induced to accede to 
his request, but punished his infidelity and treacheiy with death. 

The figures are most admirably and spiritedly modelled, and shew very 
great artistic skill. There is much action and life in all three, representing, 
as the subject does, the peculiar feelings which animate them, — Dolon 
hearing the approach of some one whom he cannot see, while Ulysses and 
Diomedes, gliding noiselessly along, are anxiously watching to secure their 
prisoner. « 

The vase itself is nearly eighteen inches high ; and with the figures, 
measures altogether about thirty-two inches. It is in a perfect state of 
preservation, and is a very fine specimen of the early Grecian art in 
tena-cotte. It has been formerly painted with various colours, which iu 
many parts are still remaining. It was found in a grave at Canosa, and 
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the probability seems to be that it was presented to some celebrated warrior 
or tragedian. Alike, both for its historical and artistic merit, it is perfectly 
unique ; as no similar specimen exists in any museum in Europe. 


A Morning's Ramble in 'Old Warbinoton.* 
By James Kendrick, M.D, 

(Bbad IsT Febbuabt, 1855.) 


Hundreds of yeara ago, the town of Warrington, in Lancashire, was 
designated and known as * Old Warrington/ and although this venerable 
appellation has fallen into disuse in later times, I see no harm in reviving 
it, for this evening at least, as a catch-word in the title of my paper, the 
chief interest of which will lie in its being a record of vestigia within its 
limits, as yet little altered, but still fast fading away. Had our ancestors 
of the sixteenth century possessed a knowledge of the remains, Saxon, 
Roman, and early British, which have of late years been here disinterred, we 
should probably read of it as ' Ancient Warrington,* a title both appropriate 
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aacid well deserved. But I prefer to use the term ' Old WarriDgton/ since 
it is not to its ancient histoiy that my present remarks have reference, nor 
even to the eventful passages of which it was the scene during the Civil War, 
but simjdj to a space of twent j-five years in the latter part of the past 
centuxy, namely, from 1757 to 1782, in which Warrington was, next to 
the metropolis, the great focus of the masters of science and elegant 
literature. 

On the 2drd of October, 1757, the well known Warrington Academy 
was opened for the education of ministers to officiate in the pulpits of 
protestant dissenters, and of young laymen of the like persuasion. That 
neither paiiiB nor expense were wanting in Urn effort to supply the 
dissenting body with a system of education, little if at all, inferior to that 
afforded by the English universities, is evidenced by the men of mark who 
were selected as tutors, and by the station in science and literature which 
was acquired in after life by many of the (dumni of the Academy. Amongst 
the former the learned Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, author of the " Hebrew 
Concordance to the Bible,'* was selected as professor of divinity, and had as 
a coadjutor, and subseqvently as a successor, the first Dr. Aikin, who 
brought with him to Warrington his world-renowned son, and his daughter 
who afterwards became Mrs. Barbauld. No less eminent, and proudly 
illustrative of the high-toned literaiy society which then existed at War- 
rington, are the names of Priestley, Clayton, Enfield, Seddon, Beinhold 
Forster, and Gilbert Wakefield, who were almost simultaneously resident 
here as tutors in the Academy. Amongst the students who acquired at 
Warrington the education which afterwards fitted them for a high position 
in the historic literature of their country, we may select the names of 
Philip Taylor, Dr. Rigby of Norwich, Dr. Percival, Dr. Bostock, Rochemont 
Barbauld, Dr. Parry of Cirencester, Pendlebury Houghton, Markham 
Salisbury, Malthus, and the Wedgwoods. " Warrington Academy," says 
Miss Lucy Aikin (herself a native of Warrington), in the Memoir of 
Mrs. Barbauld prefixed to her works, '* included among its tutors names 
eminent both in science and in literature; with several of these, and 
especially with Dr. Priestley and Dr. Enfield, and their families, she formed 
sincere and lasting friendships. The elder and more accompHshed among 
the students composed an agreeable part of the same society; and its 
animation was increased by a mixture of young ladies, either residents in 
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the town or occasional visitorB, seyenJ of whom were equally distinguished 
for personal charms, for amiable manners, and cultivated minds. The 
rising institution, which flourished for several years in high reputation, 
di£Fused a classic air over all connected with it Miss Aikin, as was natural, 
took a warm interest in its success ; and no academic has ever celebrated 
his alma mater in nobler strains, or with a more filial affection, than she 
has manifested in that portion of her early and beautiful poem 'T^ 
Invitation,'' where her theme is this ' nursery of men for future years.* " 

In testimony of the brilliant charms of the female society which then 
enlivened Warrington, Mrs. Barbauld (then Miss Aikin), writes from thence 
in January, 1772, to her friend Miss Belsham: — ''I heard not long ago a 
piece of news which pleases me beyond measure ; can you guess what it is ? 
Mrs. Lewin tells me that my dear Betsy * intends coming to Lancashire 
soon. I hope these her good intentions will speedily be put in execution ; 
if we had you here, Patty f and I should be as happy as the day is long. 
We have a knot of lasses just after your own heart — as meny, blithe, and 
gay as you would wish them, and very smart and clever — ^two of them are 
the Miss Bigbjs. We have a West Indian feunily, too, that I think you 
would like ; a young couple who seem intended by nature for nothing but 
mirth, frolic, and gaiety. I say nothing of our young men, as I would not 
flatter you with the hopes of any conquest, for the foresaid damsels have 
left us no hearts to conquer." 

Add to the above that the philanthropist Howard had a prolonged 
residence at Warrington during this intellectual era, whilst Pennant, the 
naturalist, and your own Hoscoe and Dr. James Currie were frequent and 
delighted visitors. It was at Warrington, under Dr. Aikin's tuition, that 
Mr. Roscoe's taste for botany was first aroused, and he thus writes to Miss 
Aikin in allusion to his attachment to her recently deceased father: — 
" My long acquaintance with Dr. Aikin is indeed connected with the most 
pleasing recollections. From having accompanied him to his little botanical 
garden in the vicinity of Warrington, I first imbibed a relish for those 
pursuits, and I well remember that, on his recommendation, I was first led 
to the perusal of the modem writers of Latin poetry, which has since 
afforded me an inexhaustible source of pleasure." 

There are spots still remaining in Warrington which we look upon as 

♦ Miss Belsham. f Her sister in-law, Mrs. Aikin. 
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hJEdlowed bj their association with names like these, and a desire that thej 
may long remain so has been my chief inducement to undertake the 
illustration of the palmy days of the Warrington Academy, by pointing out 
these vestigia, which however little they may now interest the evevy-day 
world, were cherished to the last by our fathers with an ardour to which 
we, who are hurrying on through life at the fearful speed of the railway, 
ajre almost whoUy strangers. 

In a letter with which I was honored by Mr. Arthur Aikin, who was 
bom at Warrington, and who died in London in April last, he says, in 
acknowledgment of a few memorials of Warrington, "To me, who have 
overpassed my eightieth year, the end of life, rather than its beginning, is 
the subject of habitual contemplation : my dearest affections are buried in 
the graves of those with whom I began the journey of life ; yet I thank 
you, Sir, veiy sincerely for your present, and the perusal of it has led me 
back very agreeably to the morning of existence, the day-spring of hope, 
unchastized by experience.'* 

Such feelings of attachment are likewise beautifully expressed by 
Mrs. Barbauld, " Our Poetess,*' in her epistle to Dr. Enfield, on his revisiting 

Warrington in 1789. 

« O when thy feet retrace that western shore, 
Where Mersey winds his waters to the main, 
When thy fond eyes familiar haunts explore, 
And paths weU nigh effao'd are tracked again ; 
Will not thy heart with mixed emotions thrill, 
As scenes succeeding scenes anse to view ? 
While joy or sorrow past alike shall fiU 

Thy glistening eyes with feeling's tender dew. 

• * * * • 

Were it, like thine, my lot once more to tread 

Plains now hut seen in distant perspective, 

With that soft hue, that dubious gloom o'erspread, 

That tender tint which only time can give ; 

How would it open every secret cell 

Where cherished thought and fond remembrance sleep ! 

How many a tale each conscious step would tell ; 

How many a parted Mend these eyes would weep.'* 

Then in allusion to her father's death and burial at Warrington, she thus 
pathetically concludes : — 

*< But O the chief !— If in thy feeling breast 
The tender charities of life reside. 
If there domestic love have built her nest. 
And thy fond heart a parent's cares divide ; 
Go seek the turf where worth, where wisdom lies. 
Wisdom and worth, ah, never to return ! 
There, kneeling, weep my tears, and breathe my sighs 
A daughter's sorrows o'er her father's urn ! " 
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Dttring the last fifty yean the population of Wairington has greatly 
increased, and the town itself has been correspondingly extended, bat it is 
fortunate for my present purpose (that of illastrating the precincts of the 
academy, and the abodes of its tutors), that these localities remain almost 
onaltered to the present time. Fifty years more will ineyitably produce a 
great diange, and should my weak effort to perpetuate these vestigia endure 
80 long, it may, perhaps, thereby acquire additional value, as an humble 
effi>rt to preserve even traces of the footsteps of those whose names will 
ever be held dear, so long as the beauties of true poetiy and elegant 
literature are cultivated and admired. 

We already possess the general biography of these ' Warrington Worthies' 
from the pen of Dr. Aikin, of his daughter Lucy Aikin, who is still living 
in the neighbourhood of London, or of other near friends, and in one 
instance, that of Dr. Priestley, by himself. In the 6th, 9th, and lOih 
volumes of the Monthly Repository of Theology, Se,, the history of the 
Warrington Academy, and of its tutors, together with a list of the students, 
forms a very interesting series of communications from the pen of the 
Bev. William Tomer, now resident in Manchester, who at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-two is the sole survivor of the alumni of the Warrington 
Academy. With these ample sources of reference, I may be excused 
omitting any lengthened biographical notices, and a few brief observations 
as we pass along will be sufficient to identify these ' men of mark* with the 
different spots to which it is my intention to conduct my hearers. 

Begarding my friends as visitors for the first time to the town, I shall 
make the Warrington station of the London and North Western Railway 
the starting point of our moming*s ramble, and proceeding thence about 
850 yards towards the centre of the town, I would direct their attention to 
a plain but substantial house in Sankey street, fronting to the end of 
Golbome street, which on the /29th of September, 1740, was the birth- 
place of the estimable Dr, Thomas PercivaL Within the last few years the 
front of this house has been overlaid with stucco, but I am fortunate in 
possessing a sketch of its original appearance by the kindness of Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, of Liverpool, who feels an additional interest in the house, from 
its being for some years the residence of Samuel FothergiU, a faithful 
and highly-gifted minister in the Society of Friends, whose letters have 
been edited, with a memoir prefixed, by the late Mr. George Crosfield, of 
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this town. Until Dr. Perciyal s permanent removal to Manchester, his 
childhood and jonth were spent here, his name heing the first enrolled in 
the list of the students of the Acadefny, 20th October, 1757. A few years 
were spent at Edinburgh whilst taking his degree in Medicine, and in 1767 
he commenced that career in Manchester which earned for him, before all 
others of his day, the character of an accomplished and conscientious 
physician. " In a few words," says Dr. Magee, ** he was an author without 
Tanity, a philosopher without pride, a scholar without pedantry, and a 
christian without guile. Affable in his manners, courteous in his conver- 
sation, dignified in his deportment, cheerful in his temper, warm in his 
affections, steady in his friendships, mild in his resentments, and unshaken 
in his principles ; the grand object of his life was usefulness, and the 
grand spring of all his actions was religion." 

The house we are now regarding, and much of the adjoining property, 
were then held by the father of Dr. Percival under a lease from the Legh 
fEunily, and until a comparatively few years a large extent of this ground, 
let as gardens to the public, was known as PercivaFs Orchard, and a 
narrow lane, now supplanted by the present Bold street, was known as 
Percival's or Pewcill s lane. It is to be regretted that this venerated name 
has been annihilated in the course of modem improvements, and the only 
connection of this great and good man with the place of his birth which 
now remains to us, is a small court in a different part of the town, known 
as Percival's Fold. Here the descendants of Dr. Percival still retain some 
property, but it is to be hoped that ere long we may see his name affixed to 
a locality more worthy of him. 

Leaving now the birth-place of Dr. Percival, we turn to the right into 
Bold street, and following its course are led to the well-known Warrington 
Bridge, which as the only pass over the Mersey in former times, except by 
ford or ferry, was always considered the key of the two counties palatine. 
But without crossing it, we are here, on this occasion, to contemplate a 
plain and sombre mansion at its Lancashire extremity, for this was the 
building selected by the dissenting body for the commencement of the 
Academy in 1757. " In the course of the summer of this year," says the 
Rev. William Turner, " the committee were busily employed in making 
arrangements for obtaining suitable accommodations for the several tutors, 
an^ a public liall, library and class room, with a view to the commencement 
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of the first session, early in the autumn of the same year. Accordingly, a 
range of buildings at the north-west end of the bridge was engaged, to 
which was attached a considerable extent of garden ground, and a handsome 
tenace-walk, on the banks of the Mersey; possessing, altogether, a 
respectable collegiate appearance. Here the academy continued for several 
years." Mrs. Barbauld, in her poem of the ' Invitation,' makes allusion to 

this building : — 

** Mark where its simple froDt yon mansion rears. 
The nursery of men for fdtnre years ! 
Here callow chieib and embryo statesmen lie. 
And unfledged poets short ezoorsions try ; 
While Mersey's gentle current, which too long 
By fame neglected and unknown to song, 
Between his rushy banks — no poet's theme — 
Had crept inglorious like a vulgar stream, 
Beflects th' ascending seats widi conscious pride. 
And dares to emulate a classic tide." 

The garden behind this hou8e had, a few years since, a good specimen 
of the substantial alcove or summer house, which was much in vogue at 
Warrington during the 18th century, as would appear from the number 
yet remaining, though mostly in a dilapidated state. They are all square 
brick buildings, with flattened roofs, raised upon arches, and reached by a 
flight of stone steps on the outside. Whilst the space beneath the arches 
is occupied by a seat and rustic table, the upper room is generally well 
finished with a moulded ceiling and cornice, fireplace and mantlepiece, 
having also two or more well made sashed windows. They were evidently 
intended for the entertainment of a small and select party, where visitors 
of the gentler sex were present, if not predominating. 

Leaving now this interesting old house and garden, we are to proceed 
up Bridge Street towards the centre of the town, passing on our way, 
opposite the Koyal Oak tavern, the humble dwelling of John Macgowan, 
author of "Dialogues of Devils," "The Shaver," "The Canker Worm," 
and numerous controversial works. He was resident here for some years, 
exercising the business of a bread baker, and on Sundays officiating as 
minister at the ancient chapel of the Baptists, at Hill-cliflF, near Warrington. 

Proceeding onwards in our course up Bridge Street, we pass the 
temporary residence of one whom nations have combined to honour, 
the philanthropist Howard, It is a large house nearly opposite to 
the gateway of the Eagle and Child Inn, and has been newly fronted 
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mthln comparatively few years. The tenant with whom Howard lodged 
was a Mrs. Wilde, silversmith, but the house has at the present time no 
occupant, having been very lately left by Mr. Joseph Ghrimes, cooper. 
Here the philanthropist lodged for some months during the early part of 
the year 1777, whilst his first publication, and that which raised him' a 
fame throughout Europe, "The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales** was going through Mr, Eyres's press at Warrington. In a letter 
from Dr, Atkin to Mrs. BarhauLd, dated in Februazy, 1777, is the following 
passage: — "We have a work now in Eyres*s press which will, I think, 
establish the reputation of its author as the best man, if not the most elegant 
writer, in England. It is the benevolent Mr. Howard's account of Prisons, 
a subject which he has for some years pursued with a spirit and assiduity 
that looks scarcely of a piece with anything else to be met with in this 
degenerate age. Nothing but his book can give a proper idea of the dangers 
and fatigues he has gone through in his truly patriotic design. He has 
been here, superintending the printing, for three or four weeks, and will 
stay as much longer. I have the pleasure of seeing him every day, being 
his corrector and reviser, and so forth.** I wHl quote, too, a passage from 
Howard's biographer, Mr. Brown, which is interesting from its minuteness 
of detail respecting the daily routine of his life whilst at Warrington. 
'* To second, to the utmost of his power, the laudable anxiety which 
Mr. Howard felt to render his work as free from faults as possible, 
Mr. Eyres selected one of his compositors, on whom he could place the 
greatest dependence, to devote his whole time to it, and to receive from the 
author himself such directions as he should think proper to give as to the 
mode in which he would have it printed, and the alterations he might make 
as it passed through the press. For the purpose of being near the scene of 
his labours in superintending the progress of his work, he took lodgings in 
a house close to his printer's shop; and so indefatigable was he in his 
attention to the business which had fixed his temporary abode there, that 
during a very severe winter he was always called up by two in the morning, 
though he did not retire to rest till ten, and sometimes half after ten at 
night. His reason for this early rising was, that he found the morning 
the stillest part of the day, and that in which he was the least disturbed in 
his work of revising the sheets as they came from the press, either before 
they were submitted to the inspection of Dr. Aikin, or after they had 
undergone his revision, lest some little typographical error might have 
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escaped his notice. At seyen be regularly dressed for the day, and had 
his break&st ; when punctually at eight he repaired to the printing office, 
and remained there until the workmen went to dinner at one, when he 
returned to his lodgings, and putting some bread and raisins, or other dried 
£ruit, in bis pocket, generally took a walk in the outskirts of the town during 
the time of their absence, eating, as he walked along, his hermit fare, which, 
with a glass of water on his return, was the only dinner he ever took. Some- 
times he would call in upon a friend in his way, though the acquaintance he 
formed in this town was not very numerous, consisting principally of a few 
members of the society of Friends, to whose habits and manners he was at all 
times attached, and some of the literary men of unitarian sentiments, whom 
the academy for training young men to the ministry in that denomination had 
attracted there. With persons of his own religious views he had but little 
opportunity of associating, the Calvinistic Independent interest there being 
«ven lower at that period than it ia in the present day. With some few of 
this persuasion he did, however, occasionally mingle in the social intercourse 
of private life, as well as in the services of the sanctuary, which he regularly 
attended in their humble place of worship. When he had returned to the 
printing office, he generally remained there until the men left work, and 
then, I am informed, repaired to Mr. Aikin's house, to go through with him 
any sheets which might have been composed during the day, or, if there 
were nothing upon which he wished to consult him, would either spend an 
hour with some other friend, or return to his own lodgings, where he took 
his tea or coffee in lieu of supper, and at his usual hour retired to bed.** 

Many other interesting particulars of Mr. Howard's daily routine of life 
are given by Mr. Brown as witnessed at Warrington, for besides his first 
visit in 1777, he was resident here, and on each occasion for some months, 
in the years 1779, 1783, and for the last time in 1789, when his work 
" On the Principal Lazarettos in Europe** was printed by Mr. Eyres. It 
is only a few years since James Eoby, the careful compositor above referred 
to, died at the age of 64 years, and he, too, was always eloquent in the 
praise of Mr. Howard's general benevolence and liberality to himself and 
his fellow-workmen. A medal of the philanthropist was fastened to his 
printing press, and was only taken down when the old man left the office 
he had served so long, for the sick bed from which he never again returned. 
There are still several memorials of Howard remaining at Warrington, in 
the form of trifling presents to his friends, and I believe that no other town 
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ever will or can exceed ours in the veneration and esteem with which his 
memory is retained. 

Proceeding onwards for a short distance, in the course descrihed by 
Dr. Aikin and Mr. Brown as the daily footsteps of the philanthropist, we 
are brought to the site of Mr. Eyres's Press, The whole of the picturesque 
front has, however, long been removed, and the interior much altered ; but 
its most serious injury was sustained in December, 1843, by a disastrous 
fire, which broke out in the upper story of the building, consuming a large 
amount of manuscripts and corrected proofs, which had been carefully 
preserved since the commencement of Mr. Eyres*s business as a printer. 
The interest of this curious store, and its irreparable loss, will be under- 
stood when I state that from this printing-office issued the original editions 
of works by the Aikins, Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. Enfield, Priestley, Roscoe, 
Cunie, Percival, Gilbert Wakefield, Ferriar, John Howard, Pennant, and 
Watson's * History of the House of Warren,* the last of which is designated 
by Gilbert Wakefield as ''perhaps the most accurate specimen of typography 
ever produced by any press." The first newspaper published within the 
county of Lancaster issued from Mr. Eyres's printing-office at Warrington, 
and amongst the injured relics of the disastrous fire to which I have alluded, 
was found one of the original wood-cuts affixed to the * Warrington Ad- 
vertiser/ Although much curtailed of its original dimensions, the 
Historic Society honored me by making use of it in the fifth volume of 
their transactions. 

At this point of our * Ramble ' we turn to the right hand down the Butter- 
Market Street, passing in our way to the Academy the house occupied by 
Dr. Taylor f the author of the * Hebrew Concordance to the Bible,* who was 
^alluded to at the outset of my paper as the first elected tutor and president 
of the Academy. It is situated opposite to the end of Bank Street, but 
being now divided into two tenements, one of which is occupied as a flour 
warehouse, presents little trace of its original appearance. 

Proceeding onwards down the Butter-Market Street, the second turning 
to the right brings us into the classic precincts of the Academy, and the 
noise and bustle which we at once leave behind us, is singlarly contrasted 
with the almost cloistered stillness which here prevails. No rumbling 
dray, nor rattling omnibus obtrudes itself here, nor does the crowd of 
hungry artizans, visible in every manufacturing town at the dinner-hour. 
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make this a thoroughfare to their homes. Originally destined for the quiet 
seat of instruction, the chief literary and scientific institutions of Warring- 
ton haye here found an appropriate home. The main building of the 
Academy accommodates, on its ground floor, a prosperous School of Art, 
whilst the upper stories are tenanted by the Warrington Church Institute. 
The left wing of the court is occupied by the Mechanics* Institution, and 
although the right wing is held by private individuals, it is occupied as a 
seminary for the education of young ladies. At one time, it is true, the 
large rooms of the Academy were made use of as a storehouse for sail-cloth, 
and for manufactured cotton goods, a desecration of her beloved resort 
which is alluded to by Mrs. Barbauld in her Epistle to Dr. Enfield, on his 
revisiting Warrington in 1789. The beauty of these few verses demands 
that I should quote them here, although the opprobrium she deplores no 
longer exists, and although it is also to be feared that the *' learned echoes*' 
and the *' Castalian dews**, of which she singi, have disappeared, never to 
return. 

« Lo there the seats where science loved to dweU, 
Where liberty her ardent spirit breathed ; 
While each glad Naiad from her secret cell, 

Her native sedge with classic honours wreathed. 

O seats beloved in vain ! yoor rising dome. 

With what fond joy my youthful eyes surveyed ; 
Pleased by your sacred springs to find my home. 

And tune my lyre beneath your growing shade ! 
Does desolation spread his gloomy veil. 

Tour grass-grown courts and silent halls along ? 
Or busy hands there pile the cumbrous sail. 

And trade's harsh din succeed the muse's song ? 
Yet stiU, perhaps, in some sequestered walk. 

Thine ear shaU catch the tale of other times ; 
Still in fednt sounds the learned echoes talk. 

Where unprofismed as yet by vulgar chimes. 

Do not the deeply-wounded trees stiU bear, 

The dear memorial of some infant flame ? * 

And murmuring sounds yet fiU the hallowed air. 

Once vocal to the youthfiil poet's fiEune ? 

Fer where her sacred step impressed the muse, 
She left a long perfume through all the bowers ; 

StiU may'st thou gather thence Castalian dews, 
In honeyed sweetness clinging to the flowers." 

The Academy itself, erected in 176JJ, as more convenient for the purposes 
of the Institution, is a plain three-story building, the lowest room of 
which was used as the common-hall and library, whilst the two upper 
stories were devoted to class-rooms. I presume that the lower story was 
also the dining room of the students, as the commons were provided by a 
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regularly appointed purveyor. Each student had a separate room assigned 
to him in a range of buildings erected in 1767 on the west side of the 
quadrai^le, and a general servant or *' scout** was found in the person of 
Peter Cropper, who died in Warrington a few years since, at a very advanced 
age. He was the veritable Joseph, in Dr. Aikin*s amusing^ FarmrYard 
Journal, written for the * Evenings at Home,'' and the terror of poor Joseph 
at the supposed ghost is but the humourous description of Peter Cropper's 
fright at a mischievous device of some few of the students. Passing 
through a door-way at the end of the building we enter a small garden 
belonging to the Institution, and it is not unlikely that this is the precise 
spot where Mr. Boscoe first imbibed from Dr. Aikin his taste for the 
study of botany. 

The lai^e house on the west side of the Academy Court, was the resi- 
dence assigned in the first instance to Mr, John HoU, Dr. Taylor's 
coadjutor, and tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy in the Academy, 
and at his decease in 1772 it was occupied by Dr. John Eeinhold Forster, 
the naturalist, who accompanied Captain Cook in his second voyage round 
the world. He held, for a few years only, the chairs of natural history and 
modem languages in our Academy, and whilst resident here, acquired the 
friendship of Mrs, Anne Bla^kburne of Warrington, a celebrated naturalist, 
the friend and correspondent of Linnaeus, who named after her one of the 
American Warblers, (Sylvia BlacMmmia,) Dr. Forster also named in 
her honour a genus of New Holland plants, (Blackbumia,) On his 
departure from Warrington the house we are considering was occupied by 
the celebrated Dr, Enfield, who came to the institution as tutor in belles 
lettres in 1770, and resided here for two years after the dissolution of the 
Academy in 1783. 

The house opposite, was from the period of its erection to 1767, the 
residence of the celebrated Dr, Priestley, A small two-story house behind 
it was used by him as a laboratory for chemical and electrical experiments, 
and it is not improbable that he here made his earliest discoveries of the 
nature of oxygen, carbonic and nitrous oxides, and other gases not pre- 
viously known. Mrs. Barbauld has given us an amusing poetical description 
of this Httle sanctum in her Inventory of the Furniture in Dr, Priestley's 
Study, for as such he appears to have used it, as well as a laboratory. The 
whole is too long to quote here, but a few lines will impart character to my 
present notice of it. 
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** A map of ererj country known. 
With not a foot of land bis own. 
A list of folks that kicked a dnst 
On this poor globe, from Ptol. the First ; 
He hopes, — indeed it is bat fidr,— 
Some day to get a comer there. 
A group of all the British kings. 
Fair emblem ! on a packthread swings. 
The Fathers, ranged in goodly row, 
A decent, venerable show, 
Writ a great while ago, they tell as, 
And many an inch o'ertop their ibllowa. 
A Javenal to bant for mottoes ; 
And Ovid*s tales of n3rmphs and grottos, 
The meek-rob'd lawyers, all in white ; 
Pare as the lamb, — at least to sight 
A shelf of bottles, jar and phial. 
By which the rogaes he can defy all^— 
All filled with lightning keen and gennxne, 
And many a little imp he*Il pen yon in ; 
Which, like Le Sage's sprite, let oat. 
Among the neighbours makes a rout ; 
Brings down the lightning on their houses. 
And kiUs their geese, and frights their spoases." 

It was here, too, (I mean in this humble building,) that Mrs. Barbauld 
penned her charming poem. The Mouses Petition^ the elegance of feeling 
of which has enshrined it in the memory of our early school-days. She 
was then Miss Aikin, and with the freedom of intercourse which her 
affection for Dr. Priestley's family induced, had made her way one morning 
into the vacant study of the philosopher, and finding the little animal, 
which she immortalized by her verses, imprisoned in a trap, for the 
purpose of being experimented upon, and of course killed in the trial, she 
wiled away the interval of Dr. Priestley's absence by the composition of 
this short but beautiful poem. I shall not quote it here, for the verses 
have become household words. 

Leaving the quiet quadrangle of the Academy, which was once closed 
by a handsome iron gateway and railing, we turn for a short distance further 
down the Butter-Market Street, for here, directly opposite to the Dispen- 
sary, is the house formerly occupied by the talented family of the Aikitu. 
When the first Dr. Aikin came to Warrington in 1758, his daughter, 
subsequently Mrs, Barbauld, was fifteen years of age, and this house was 
her beloved home until 1774, a period of sixteen years, when she married 
the Kev. Rochemont Barbauld, and removed to Palgrave, in Suffolk. 
" The years passed by her at Warrington," says her biographer. Miss Lucy 
Aikin, " comprehended perhaps the happiest, as well as the most brilliant 
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portion of her existence/ Here were written her earliest Poems* from 
which I hare quoted largely, and from them all we may gather with what 
emotions she would recur to this scene of her early affections and friend* 
ships. The house we are regardiag was of course the home of her hrother 
also, Pr. John Aikin, who was only eleven years of age when he came to 
Warrington, and his daughter in his hiography at this period says, that 
''he was immediately entered among the students, and attended the lectures 
of his father and the other tutors. Three diligent years passed in this 
situation, enabled him to add a considerable superstructure of various 
knowledge to the firm grammatical foundation previously laid at Eibworth, 
and what was of still more importance, imbued him indelibly with that 
love of letters which became at once the ornament and safeguard of his 
youth, and the occupation and solace of every succeeding period of his 
life." For some subsequent years he was mostly absent in Scotland, 
London, Manchester, and elsewhere, engaged in the study of the medical 
profession, of which he commenced the actual practice at Chester in 1770» 
but quitted it for Warrington in the year following. His career as a 
literary writer commenced immediately, and all his early productions, like 
those of his sister, were printed at Warrington by Mr. Eyres. His success 
in the medical profession, during his residence of thirteen years at War- 
rington, was good, but still below his expectations, and in 1784 he left this 
town for Yarmouth, but eventually settled in London. " Notwithstanding 
the circumstances," says Miss Lucy Aikin, " which had rendered him justly 
dissatisfied with his professional situation at Warrington, his feelings on 
the near prospect of departure made him sensible, that in the way of social 
and friendly enjoyment he had many sacrifices to make in quitting that 
county which had extended so affectionate an adoption to his parents, his 
sister, and himself; and which was the scene of all the dearest recollections 
of his youth, and the birthplace of his children." These children who 
were bom to him in Warrington were — 1. Arthur, who was for many years 
Secretary to the Society of Arts, and Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy*8 
Hospital. 3. Charles Eochemontf the author of a " Dictionary of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy," who settled as a medical practitioner in London, and 
married the daughter of Gilbert Wakefield. 3. Edmund, a well-known 
architect in Liverpool. And 4. Lucy, the authoress and biographer, who 
is now the sole surviving child. There are, perhaps, few private residences 
which can boast of such a constellation of talent and worth combined in 
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one fiamily under one roof, and I therefore look upon the residence of 
Dr. Aikin in Warrington as a spot attended with our most pleasing and 
refined associations. 

There is yet one other shrine included in mj purpose of illustrating the 
vestigia of the Warrington Academy, to which I would fein direct a visitor, 
the house of Oilhert Wakefield^ in Bewsey Street, were it not for the intricacy 
of the route, and the alterations which it has undergone from its original 
appearance. But this is of less importance, since his name is always linked 
with that of Dr. Aikin hy the bonds of that long abiding friendship which 
commenced at Warrington, and was cemented by still dearer ties. Mr. 
Wakefield came to Warrington, 1779, as classical tutor in the academy, 
and remained here until its close in 1783. In his personal memoirs, 
written some years afterwards, he says, ** I reflect to this day, with a pensive 
pleasure, saddened by regret, on the delightful converse, 

** That flow of reason, and that feast of soul," 
which I enjoyed at Warrington with my colleagues ; especially at a weekly 
meeting, holden alternately at the house of each other, and rendered still 
more agreeable by the occasional accession of some congenial spirit, resident 
on the spot, or casually introduced as a visitor : 

<' While snmmer suns roll nnperceived away.'* 

So far as I know we have now visited each spot which can be safely 
identified with the Warrington Academy and its tutors. I feel that the 
remarks which I have made have done their subject but scanty justice, and 
yet I am not without an emotion of fear that I have assigned to it an 
interest which exists only in my own " amor loci." But without such a 
feeling it is not likely that any of our local annals will be long preserved. 
Not that we can use these annals as a matter for boasting, but rather as a 
salutary proof bf our own littleness, for if we compare the present intel- 
lectual condition of Warrington with that of the era of its Academy, we can- 
not deny, but are bound to confess, that " there were giants in those days.*' 

True it is, that all these * Worthies' were members of other communions 
than my own ; but advocate as I am for the lasting union of our church and 
state, I can yet live in harmony with those who have been led to think 
differently. The reign of bigotry and prejudice has passed away, and we 
are now free to admire the possessors of character and talent, however much 
they may differ from us in poHtics or religion. 
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NOTCCES OF BbITISH ANTIQUITIES — No. 2. ObJBOT8 IN QlAsS. 

By Edward Bering Esq, 
(Read 4th JANOABt, 1855.) 


In my paper, No. 1, on British Antiquities* an opinion was expressed, 
founded on observation made upon the circumstances imder which the 
various objects of a remote period were found in Ireland, that articles of 
stone were more recent than those of bronze, iron, and glass, which many 
suppose to be quite modem in comparison. As a farther illustration of 
this matter, nothing is more surprising than the accounts I have frequently 
received of the discovery of glass beads. These articles are found under 
such circumstances as would lead one to infer that they belonged to an age 
so distant as to seem quite incredible ; — ^in those localities, indeed, in which 
are discovered those great fossil teeth, said to have been of an extinct 
horse. These extraordinary teeth are scattered over the county of Antrim, 
for instance, in considerable numbers, and their history and origin are to 
me quite inexplicable. I do not mean to assert that the teeth have been 
found in absolute connection with the beads, but both have been discovered 
at the same depth in tiie subsoil and in the alluvial soil, as I have taken 
pains to ascertain. Some of these beads exhibit a considerable degree of 
sldll, but indeed to make glass of any kind proves that a people have ad- 
vanced far beyond the savage state. The question is, were these beads 
fabricated in Ireland ? That some of them were, we must believe, till it is 
shewn that similar productions are met with in other countries, and many 
of them are so remarkable and have such a curious appearance, that if 
discovered in the ground elsewhere, the circumstance would, it is most 
probable, be generally known. Till such shall prove the fact they must, 
therefore, be classed as Irish. 

There is, however, it must be confessed, a great liability to error in 
an inquiry of this kind. We know that beads have been used at the 
most remote period, and that they are also in use at the present day ; 
and it therefore requires much caution in assigning a great age to 
what may be found comparatively modem. Keeping this feet in view, 
therefore, I will confine myself to descriptions and exhibitions of beads 
actually found in the earth in a given locality, hoping that those who are 

* Volume vi. p. 102. 
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in possession of facts confirming what is stated or otherwise, will make 
their information known, as it is only bj such co-operation that the truth 
can be reached, and it is also highly important to compare the productions 
of one locality with those of another. 

With these preliminaiy observations I exhibit a bead, No. 1, which is not 
glass, nor of British manufjEUSture. It is found commonly in Antrim, under 
circumstances corresponding with those of the other beads referred to ; also in 
England, and I believe generally over the Continent. A necklace of beads 
of this kind was discovered, I think, in making the foundation for London 
Bridge, in connection with Roman remains as old as about the commence- 
ment of our era. We will not probably err in assigning to them, therefore, 
an age of about 2000 years. They are of Terra Gotta and have been of a 
beautiful ultramarine colour. I have never seen them of any other colour, 
except one, which was a brilliant carmine red, and which was found four 
feet deep in alluvial soil near Belfast. These beads were of different sizes. 
That which I exhibit is very large and was probably the centre of the neck- 
lace, being gradually smaller as they receded to each extremity. If I am 
rightly informed, what I may call Irish beads have been foimd, indicating, 
from their depth in the ground or otherwise, a much higher degree of 
antiquity than the red one to which I have referred. 

There is a remarkable circumstance connected with the foreign beads. 
Their form is what the world calls graceful or classic, their type being an 
orange or melon. The colours have also been very beautiful, but they have 
not stood the test of time, as it is only from remaining spots we can judge of 
their original brightness, nor have I ever seen any attempt at variety of form. 
On the other hand, those which I consider to be British have such variety of 
form and ornament that it is difficult to find two of the same pattern. There 
is scarcely any shape that a bead could be made to assume, of which examples 
could not be found among them. There are al$o a great many shades of 
colour ; dark blue, however, is the most prevalent ; they are generally not 
brilliant, but seem to be extremely durable, and having retained their 
original appearance for so many centuries, we might almost conclude them 
to be indestructible by the agency of time alone. Does this singular dif- 
ference between the Continental and British workman in glass appear to 
have continued almost to our own time ? When I call these beads " glass" 
I do so on good authority, though some of them are so opaque as to transmit 
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no light. When held before the flame of a candle several of them prove 
a considerable amount of chemical knowledge, as when three or four colours 
are put on, one over the other, each fusing at a different temperature. 
Much skill also must have been employed id manipulating the glass, in 
those oases in which very fine strings or threads have been introduced. 

A very difficult part of this inquiry is now reached. In paper No. I 
I stated that what are called celts of stone and bronze, one a fac-simile of 
the other,'!' had been found, and the question was to determine whether the 
stone had been made in imitation of the brass, or had preceded it. The same 
difficulty arises in our present inquiry. Beads of stone are frequently 
found which seem no older, so feir as can be judged from the circumstances 
connected with their discovery, than those of glass. Were these the 
originals of the new handsome bead ? I think not. They were more 
probably the ornaments of persons too poor to procure the more costly 
material. This of course is only an opinion for which I have no reason to 
offer. 


On the Materials fob the Histobt of the two Counties, and 

THE mode of using THEM, — PaBT II. 

By John Eobsan, Esq, 

(Bbad 29th Maboh, 1855.) 


In the paper which I had the honor of reading to the Society two years 
ago, on the Materials for the History of the two Counties,! we came down to 
the commencement of the fifth century, and I ventured to express an 
opinion that there was no real ground for the common belief that the 
inhabitants of Lancashire and Cheshire had been at any time Welsh or 
Celtic; that in fact the Celtic tribes, at the earliest historic period, were 
confined to the western parts of the island; that the extent of their 
dominions may be traced by the Celtic names of places, both in Wales and 
Cornwall ; and that the rest of England was occupied by a Teutonic race, 
as it is at the present time. We have now to ascertain how far our 
subsequent materials confirm or invalidate this statement, and whether in 
following out the tracks left us, few and indistinct enough, we may not get 
a more trustworthy survey than we had before. 

* See also Volume v. p. 129, f Volume v. p. 199. 
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It may be right to say, that I use the words Britanni, Picti, Saxones, 
and others taken from the Latm writers, in the original language. By the 
Sexna I mean the inhabitants of the south-eastern part of the island, 
including Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and the old kingdom of Wessex, 
the Litus Saxonicum of the Roman Empire ; and by the English, the rest 
of England, excluding of course the Celtic tribes already named, and 
including the Anglians, Mercians, Hwiccas, and Northumbrians, or as they 
are often called in Welsh documents Lloegrians. I must add that the 
history of the two counties, during the 6th, 6th, and 7th centuries, merges 
in the general histoiy of the country, there being no authenticated remains, 
that I am aware of, and no mention of either of them in the records left 
to us. 

In investigating the histoiy of the two centuries following the expulsion 
of the Romans, important as they are to the Archaeologist, the Historian, 
and the Legislator, we find our most able writers utterly bewildered. 
Mr. Kemble says, " It must not be forgotten that we have no trustworthy 
event of English history previous to the arrival of Augustine (A.D. 597). 
Whatever precedes that great epoch, by whom soever, and at what period 
soever related, is nothing more than tradition, and liable to all the accidents 
by which tradition is affected, nay, which themselves constitute tradition."* 
And again, " In all that these, the earliest historians of England, have left 
us, we have evidence of what unsatisfactory materials they had to deal with. 
A majority of the kings recorded in their pages are mythic heroes, common 
both to England and Germany ; while the constant recurrence of particular 
numbers in the dates of their reigns, are equally convincing proofs of 
mythic tradition. History has nothing to do with them, they fall into the 
circle of mythology. Even of those who approach somewhat nearer to 
historical periods, little more than the names has survived ; and it is. often 
doubtful whether even those are or are not names of men ; it may be fairly 
questioned whether we know the name and rank of Aethelberht's grand- 
father.*'! I am sure that I need say no more to bespeak your indulgence, 
in attempting to throw some light upon the period in question, and that 
you will allow me to quote a passage in a late number of the Quarterly 
Review, written, however, upon a totally different subject, but which seems 
most appropriate to our own. " Let us premise, before we plunge into the 

• Kemble, Codex Diplorn., toI. i, p. 5. -f Ibid. p. 58. 
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mare magnum before us, this one 'caveat* for the reader's sake, viz., 
a great deal more may always be said on what we do not know than on 
what we do. Truth is a grain, error a mass ; but the mass often encloses 
the precious particle, which is discovered only by him who will patiently 
sift it, throwing nothing aside imtil he is satisfied of its worthlessness.">i' 

As far as number is concerned there is no want of works relating to this 
portion of our history, but unfortunately their value is very small. First 
we have the Welsh authorities — ^the bards, the triads, Nennius and 
Geoffirey of Monmouth; then we have Saxon Eemains, and Norman 
Chronicles ; but none of these have any authenticity for the a£Eairs of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Beda, Asser, Ethelward, are equally wanting in 
authority, and the only actually contemporary evidence is that of Gildas. 

The influence that the Welsh writers have had on subsequent historians 
is veiy singular, and not easily understood. The Welsh themselves swallow 
with perfect good faith the most astounding relations, and if a statement is 
made in genuine Cymraeg, it is neither doubted nor doubtful. Even if we 
were incliued to admit the existence of such individuals as Aneurin and 
Taliessin, the poems which we have under their names would still be 
of little value, as we have no evidence that at that period the Welsh language 
had been reduced to writing, and the earliest manuscripts are five or six 
hundred years later. But more than this, in the collection edited by 
M. Hersart de la YiUemarque there is not a single fact recorded that can 
be made available for historical purposes, and the attempt to do this has 
utterly failed. Thus, the first poem in the collection is one said to be by 
lilywarch Henn, on the death of Gerent, son of Erbin. This Gerent, says 
the poem, was bom in the glorious time of Britain, and a christian, he was 
the foe of the Sais or Saxons, and a friend to the saints. " At Longport I 
saw tumult, corpses in blood, and men red before the assault of the foe. 
At Longport I saw carnage, corpses in great number, and men red before 
the assault of Gerent." The poet had seen at Longport men who had 
drunk wine out of sparkling glasses, suffering want and privation after 
plenty : there was blood in the valleys, and a fearful conflagration. At 
Longport, Gerent the brave, warrior of the wooded Deuvnent, (Damnonia, 
Devonshire,) was slain, with the valiant soldiers of Arthur, the chief in war." 
Now in the Saxon chronicle we read, *'501. This year Port and his two 

* Quarterly Review, No. 19J, p. 98. 
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sons, Bieda and Msegla, came to Britain with two ships, at a place which 
is called Portsmouth, and they soon effected a landing, and they there slew 
a young British man of high nobility :" and both the French editor and 
Sharon Turner state that the Welsh ode has reference to this very eyent. 
But it is quite evident that Longport (wherever it may be) is described as 
in a state of siege, and probably, for it is by no means dear, had been 
attacked by Gerent ; neither is there anything to show that the Saxons 
were there at all. There is a long poem attributed to Aneurin called the 
Gododin, which describes the battle of Cattraeth, at which the poet was 
present. Where and when the encounter took place is not known, and yet 
it is represented as the most important of all the engagements with the 
Saxons. 

As to the triads, as specimens I may offer the 45th and 46th, as they 
belong to our immediate subject, though the precise year is wanting. 

'*45. The three disgraceful traitors who enabled the Saxons to take the 
crown of the isle of Britain from the Cambrians. The first was Gwigi 
Garwlwyd, who, after tasting human flesh in the court of Edelfled, the 
Saxon king, became so fond of it that he would eat no other but human 
flesh ever after. In consequence of this, he and his men united with 
Edelfled, king of the Saxons ; and he made secret incursions upon the 
Cambrians, and brought a young male and female, whom he daily ate. 
And all the lawless men of the Cambrians flocked to him and the Saxons, 
where they obtained their full of prey and spoil taken from the natives of 
this isle. The second was Medrod, who, with his men, united with the 
Saxons, that be might secure the kingdom to himself, against Arthur ; and 
in consequence of that treachery many of the Lloegrians became as Saxons. 
The third was Aeddan, the traitor of the north, who, with his men, made 
submission to the power of the Saxons, so that they might be able to 
support themselves by confusion and pillage, under the protection of the 
Saxons. On account of these three traitors, the Cambrians lost their land 
and their crown in Lloegria ; and if it had not been for such treasons, the 
Saxons could not have gained the island from the Cambrians. 

*' 46. The three bards who committed the three beneficial assassinations 
of the isle of Britain. The first was Gall, the son of Dysgyvedawg, who 
killed the two brown birds of Gwenddoleu, the son of Ceidmw, that had a 
yoke of gold about them, and that daily devoured two bodies of the 
Cambrians for their dinner, and two for their supper. The second was 
Ysgavnell, the son of Dysgyvedawg, who killed Edelfled, king of Lloegria, 
who required every night two noble maids of the Cambrian nation, and 
violated them, and every morning he killed and devoured them. The 
third was Difedel, the son of Dysgyvedawg, who killed Gwrgi Garwlwyd, 
that had married Edelfled's sister, and committed treachery and murder in 
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conjunction with Edelfled upon the Cambrians. And this Gwrgi killed a 
Cambrian male and female every day and devoured them, and on the 
Saturday he killed two males and two females, that he might not kill on 
the Sunday." 

I have taken this from "The Ancient Laws of Cambria, * * to 
which are added the Historical Triads of Britain ; Translated from the 
Welsh by William Probert. London, 1823." The translator was certainly 
a man of learning, for I find in his translation that the laws, as far as I have 
compared them, are often in the very words of that published by government. 
He has a foot note upon the first triad which ought always to go with 
it — " This and the following triad are the only instances upon record of 
cannibalism in the island ; and it is worthy of notice that these savages 
first tasted human* flesh in the Saxon court. What shall we say to this 
fact?" 

I am not going to say anything to Mr. Probert's fact, but see if we may 
not make something out of the triads. It must be remembered that a very 
remote antiquity indeed is claimed for most of the triads, and whether there 
are any referring to a later date than these two may be doubted, so that with- 
out making any question about the males and females provided for these 
gentlemen of prodigious appetite, and the christian scruples of the one who 
would not kill on Sunday, we are told that many of the Lloegrians became 
as Saxons ; and this is a fact which we shall use hereafter. 

With reference to Nennius, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
century, the difficulties in every form and on every side are so great, that I 
am sure you will excuse me occupying your time now in attempting to 
remove them. 

How any one in these days could be taken in with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
is inconceivable, but as he is of a period far removed from the times which 
we are concerned with, we may easily and fairly put him aside. How 
much of his history, subsequent to the death of king Arthur, is corroborated 
by other evidence, has yet to be examined. 

We come now to the Saxon authorities, and here again we have poems 
professing to belong to the fourth and fifth centuries ; but even allowing 
their genuineness, we get nothing in the shape of history from them. There 
are two poems of this class more especially remarkable, Beowulf and the 
Traveller s Song. That Beowulf in its present form is of much later date. 
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is proved from its repeated allusions to Christianity. It exists in a single 
Eganuscript, which is said to be of the first half of the eleventh century, and 
vre have no reason to think that a poem written then would at all represent 
the language spoken 500 years before. I should rather suppose that it was 
a selection or compilation of ballads originally composed in honour of some 
of the Danish chieftains who had settled in East Anglia, and handed down 
through successive generations of minstrels or gleemen, each one modern- 
izing and adapting both incidents and language to his own time ; and finally 
committed to writing, like many other ballads of later times, by some learned 
Clericvs, (who, however, they say was no great Saxon scholar,) for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The Gi;eeman's or TuikyELLEB's Song has had precisely the same fortune. 
We cannot conceive a minstrel even, travelling to every part of Europe, 
over Africa and a great part of Asia, visiting every court, and recording the 
valuable presents he received, and this for a period of eighty years, in the 
disturbed state of the fourth and fifth centuries. I take it as a part of the 
regular stock of a minstrel, an introduction wherever he went, compliment- 
ary to himself and instructive to his hearers. The copy which we have was 
no doubt the latest edition, with all the additions that had been made for 
generations before, as each might add his fresh knowledge to the general 
stock. The Engla, Sexna, Danes, and Welsh had alike their bards or 
minstrels, who were continued down to a late period : but no one would 
attempt to write a history ot Robin Hood from the ballads, and give it to 
the world as authentic. Genuine historical documents commence about 
the seventh century, and appear in the form of chronicles, which seem to 
have been made in the monasteries ; they gradually become more^full and 
important, and contain letters and charters. They are numerous on the 
continent, but with the exception of our own Saxon chronicle and the 
Brut y Ty wysogion are all written in Latin. 

Having thus cleared the ground before us, we may now turn to the 
actual materials of history, and detail the events which preceded the 
expulsion of the Roman governors. 

In the year 364, Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that the Picti, Saxones, 
and Scoti harassed the Britanni with perpetual attacks : and in 368 the 
emperor Valentinian, on his route from the Ambiani to the Treveri, was 
overwhelmed with the serious intelligence that Britain was reduced to the 
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last extremity by a barbarian conspiracy ; that Nectaridus, the count of the 
maritime district, was slain, and that Fullofaudes, the duke, had been cut 
off by the snares of the enemy. The news of this barbarian conspiracy was 
listened to with great horror, and after various appointments haying been 
made and superseded, on account of the many and fearful things which 
continued to be rumoured regarding the island, Tbeodosius was at length 
sent there. The historian adds that he had already, to the best of his 
ability, described Britain, but unfortunately the book is lost. " At this 
time," he says, " it will be sufl&cient to state that the Picti, then divided 
into two tribes, (the Dicaledones and the Vecturiones,) the Attacotti, a 
warlike nation, and the Scoti, wandering about committed many ravages." 
He had carefully distinguished this baxbarian conspiracy from the revolts 
of the soldiers in £a,vor of some candidate for the purple ; and he continues, 
** but the Franci and Saxones ravaged the Gallican districts to which they 
were next neighbours by sea and land, wherever an attack might be made, 
spoiling and burning, murdering and making captives." 

The Gallican districts can only mean the land opposite Gaul, for 
Theodosius sailed with his troops from Boulogne, and no intimation is 
given that the French coast was at all disturbed ; so that these Franci and 
Saxones were acting in concert with the Picti and others of the barbarian 
conspiracy. The Koman general landed without opposition at Kichborough 
in Kent, and marched to London, which had afterwards the name of 
Augusta. He divided his troops and attacked the wandering predatory bands 
of the enemy, loaded with spoil and driving away cattle, and captives in 
chains, he released the prey which the wretched tributaries had lost, and 
except a small portion assigned to his weary troops, he gave back the whole. 
He entered London in triumph, a city which had been so lately overwhelmed 
with difficulties, but now at once was made over again. He here learnt 
from prisoners and deserters that such a people, cruel and fierce, and of 
various families, could only be reduced by deeper schemes and sudden 
attacks. He proclaimed an amnesty, and summoned the deserters, as well 
as those who were absent on leave, to actual service; many obeyed the 
summons, and Civilis was appointed governor of Britain as Pro-Prefect, 
while Dulcitius was made the duke. 

Theodosius himself collected his forces, and took every opportunity of 
preTenting the baxbarians making head again. He shared in every danger, 
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OYerthrew and put to flight the various nations who, in fostering security, 
insolently attacked the Roman powers ; restored the cities and fortresses 
which had suffered from many injuries, though huilt for a period of 
lengthened peace. He also nipped in the bud a conspiracy that had 
originated in his own camp, and having rebuilt, as before mentioned, the 
cities and garrison fortresses, he protected the boundaries with guards and 
advanced posts. The province, which had been completely in the power of 
the enemy, was recovered, and restored to its former state, and by the will 
of the emperor was then called Valentia. Finally, we are told that 
Theodosius removed the Areani from their stations, a body of men formed 
of old time for the purpose of conveying intelligence through long distances 
of what was passing in neighbouring states to the Eoman chiefs. They 
had been bribed with promises of booty, and betrayed the Eoman afiGurs to 
the barbarians. The manuscripts are deficient at this point, and Areani is 
a bad reading, but the reference is clearly enough to the Curum or Agentea 
in rebus, described in my former paper.* 

This revolt was put down in 369. It appears to have spread over the 
whole island, the portion which belonged to the Engla had for a time 
established its freedom, and the history is particularly valuable for the 
insight which it affords us into the state of parties at the time ; the 
Britanni representing the Eoman party in the island, and opposed to 
them the barbarian or native party, including the Ficti, Saxones, Scoti, 
and Attacotti. 

The Attacotti are named again only by St. Jerome, and in the Notitia 
as embodied in various imperial cohorts. St. Jerome tells us that when 
he was very young, adolescenttdus, he had seen in Gaul, the Attacotti, a 
Britannic tribe, eating portions of human bodies, which they considered 
the most delicate of all kinds of food. Of the locality of these Attacotti 
we have no information. 

The Scoti are first named in the latter half of the fourth century ; they 
are said to have been originally settled in Ireland, and then passed over 
into Scotland and gave it their own name. St. Jerome says that they, as 
well as the Attacotti, had no marriage laws, but his statements are entitled 
to Htde credit. 

♦ Amm. Marcell. 20, 4 ; 27, 8 ; 28, 8. 
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I belieye that the Ficti were not a particular tribe or clan, located in 
some special part of the island, but that the name was applied to all who 
opposed the Roman power in the middle and north, or English district. In 
fact all these parties merge in the Engla and Sexna, and in the year 408 they 
^ected the Roman pradfects, and established a free and independent state 
for themselves. It must not be supposed, however, that this was done at 
once. It is easier to overthrow a government than to build one up, and 
during this period of rebuilding there will be evident danger if a strong 
party is in the field. The immediate cause of the revolution in 408, was 
the removal of the Roman troops to the continent. But we conclude from 
subsequent events that the Britanni, i.e. the Roman provincials, including 
the great land-holders, the office-bearers, descendants of the Roman soldiers 
and settlers, officials of all kinds, and those connected with them by interest, 
blood, and other ties, were not inclined to give up their position at once ; 
and the history which we have now tx) examine will be of the struggle be- 
tween these two great parties, — ^the Engla and Sexna on the one hand, and 
the Britanni on the other, when the Roman legions were no longer at the 
command of the latter. The central points of the Roman party were the 
cities, which would have the advantages of wealth, official experience, imity 
and organization ; and we learn from Zosimus that Honorius, in 410, wrote 
letters to the cities in Britain advising them to look after themselves.* 

This was excellent advice, but of no great use ; the cities were gradually 
either destroyed or deserted, and the Britanni were, as well as the rival 
party the Picti, in the course of three or four centuries extinct. But 
disastrous as the contest was to the Roman party, it seems quite certain 
that some cities continued in prosperity, and others were rising up and 
assmning an independence of their own. Indeed I believe that London 
retains portions of the old laws of the Roman city, and that York also 
participates in this antiquity. Probably Chester also may be reckoned 
another of these centres of civilizing influences. They were then, and for 
centuries afterwards, rich and powerful governments in themselves, defying 
alike Engle, Sexe, and Norman. Of the Jive burhs Lincoln and Leicester 
were also Roman cities, and Roman towns were at no great distance from 
the other three, Stamford, Nottingham, and Derby. The Britanni made 
twice applications to Rome for assistance, which was granted, and we are 

* ZosimuSj lib. 0, c. 5, 10. 
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told that with their help they overcame their enemies. Bat a single legion 
of a thousand men could be of little efifectual service, and the Boman towns 
were deserted, and if not destroyed at once, left to the slow but sure efiPects 
of time and the elements. 

It is singular that we have no account of the siege or capture of any 
city, but when the whole of the rural districts are in the hands of an 
enemy, the cities must of necessity be deprived of supplies, and we may 
suppose that the more they depended upon the surrounding district only, 
the sooner their destruction would be efiPected. Those provincials who 
could, emigrated to the continent, others made peace with their copatriots, 
as we learned from the triads,* and others being in a state of serfdom were 
merely transferred to new masters ; some might be reduced to bondage by 
the stronger party. It must be borne in mind, however, that this &,ct, 
which comes out of the subsequent enfranchisement of the serfs 400 years 
after, refers entirely to the Teutonic people. They belonged to, and were 
transferred with, the estates. 

But the barbarians had triumphed, and in the tun, or Tiam, or thorpe 
assumed that individual freedom and independence which is so peculiarly 
characteristic of the race. Whether Christianity had made any great pro- 
gress amongst them may be doubted, and it is certain that as a nation they 
returned to their old religion, laws, and kings. Of their religious cere- 
monies, buildings, or belief, we know little or notibing, but I should not 
hesitate to assign the mysterious erection of Stonehenge to the fifth 
centuiy. While clearly not Roman it has marks of Eoman influence about 
it, and what so likely as a great national temple to inaugurate afiresh their 
newly recovered liberty. As yet they were rich in the spoils of the defeated 
Britanni, and the influence of Eoman skill, science and taste would be 
lingering amongst them. The account in Beda of the destruction of the 
heathen temple near York is exceedingly curious, and it seems to have been 
an open inclosure like Stonehenge. 

As to their kings, we have no information respecting their position, their 
power, or revenue. The Saxon chronicler is especially careful to carry 
back the pedigree of each to a divine origin ; they were leaders of armies, 
and perhaps presidents of the national assemblies ; but the people seem 

* Medrod and Aeddan became as Saxons. See above. 
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to have treated them with little ceremonj, and laws of succession appear to 
have heen unknown. Thej may have come from the islands at the mouth 
of the Elhe, which Meginhard says were peopled by the inhabitants of 
Britain who had fled from the Romans — ^invited as their natural leaders, 
and quite in accordance with the proceedings of the times ; they arrived 
with their immediate followers in two or three vessels, and this would give 
the finishing blow to the Roman party, as all that the barbarians wanted 
was unity and leaders. 

We have now to examine the only contemporary work left us, " Gildas on 
THE Destbuction OF BRITAIN," and 1 am sony to say that it very imperfectly 
fulfils the expectations suggested in the title. Of the author we know no- 
thing, except what he tells us himself, but we may gather from his account 
that he was an ecclesiastic, that he was of the Britanni or Roman, party, and 
that he must have lived at any rate into the latter half of the sixth century. 
He acknowledges that his histoiy is composed *• not from the writings of his 
country, or the memorials of authors, for these (if any such had ever existed) 
were either consumed by the fire of the enemy, or carried abroad by the 
exiled citizens, but from foreign relations which are necessarily imperfect 
and interrupted." This statement proves that Gildas had seen no such 
records, and was not aware that any such were in existence, and it is con- 
firmed by the internal evidence of his own work, which exhibits a degree 
of ignorance not easily matched. Learning must have been at a very low 
ebb, and the British clergy and monks seem to have made no pretension to it. 
But it was undoubtedly in the cloister that our early chronicles originated 
and were kept, and upon this point we are quite justified in taking his asser- 
tion literally. 

This history in the " Monumenta Histortca Britannica," is divided into 
twenty-six sections, the last fifteen of which have the following titles : — 

11, Of the two victorious nations — ^the first devastation. 12. The 
defence. 13. The second devastation. 14. The second vengeance. 15. 
The third devastation. 16. The famine. 17. The epistles. 18. The 
victoiy. 19. The sins. 20. The sudden reports of the enemies. 21. 
The feimous pestilence. 22. The council. 23. The enemies more cruel 
than the former. 24. The overthrow of the cities. 25. The relics. 26. 
The final peace which the last victory by God*s permission achieved." 

To fill up this sketch as shortly as possible, the two conquering nations 
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were the Picti and Seoti» who firom beyond the sea, commenced their 
ravages as soon as the troops had withdrawn from the island. The citizens 
applied to the Romans for succour, and this aid soon sent the invaders back 
to their own country. On the return of the legion however, the enemies 
made their second appearance ; there was a second application for aid, and 
another rout and dispersion of the barbarians. A second wall was built, for 
the former legion had made one across the island of turf. This was made of 
stone — and then the Eomans left the island to return no more. 

Now, in all this, the narrative is at utter variance with established £icts. 
The Scoti and Picti did not come from beyond the sea, did not carry away 
their prey by sea every year, as he also asserts ; and the wall, which under 
these circumstances could have been of no use, was built 200 years before. 
But to return to Gildas. 

The Eomans exhorted the citizens to arm and defend themselves, and 
besides the wall in the north, they built towers on the south coast where 
the enemy*s ships came, and where the fierce barbarian boats were dreaded. 
But the third devastation followed the departure of the troops ; the invasion 
being again by ships ; the sapie destruction and ravages were repeated, 
and to these calamities were added fietmine and civil war. 

It was then that they wrote their pitiful supplication, — " The groans of 
the Britanni to Agitius. The barbarians drive us into the sea, the sea 
drives us back upon the barbarians." But their application was in vain; 
and then, trusting in God and not in man, they gave to slaughter the 
spoilers who had been so many years in the country. The enemy retired 
from the citizens, but the citizens did not forsake their sins. Then came 
a sudden rumour that they were about to return, to destroy, and to take 
possession of the whole country, but this rumour was disregarded : a terrible 
pestilence followed, and a council was held to determine the best means of 
repelling the frequent and cruel attacks of the foe. Then the councillors, 
with the proud tyrant Gurthrigemus dux Britannorum,* were all so blinded 
as to invite the Saxons to their assistance. *^ And this flock of cubs from 
the den of the barbarian lioness, burst forth in three vessels, in their lan- 
guage called cyidis, in ours long ships. They sailed with prosperous omens 
and auguries, and a sure prophecy that they should possess the land for 

* This dux seems to have been the saccessor of the Boman dux or duke. 
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300 years, and that for 160 they should frequently ravage it." The same 
country, finding that the previous body had succeeded, sent out a fresh 
company : they asked for provisions, and not being satisfied with what they 
got, threatened, and deeds followed the threats. They had landed on tlie 
east side of the island, and began by attacking the cities and country next 
them, but ended not till the whole land to the western ocean was consumed. 
The pillars were overthrown with battering-rams, all the colcaists, with the 
bishops of the church, priests, and people were given to the sword. 

Then as before, some fled to the mountains and woods, some beyond the 
sea, some submitted to the conqueror, till at length the fierce robbers 
returned home, and the miserable remnants assembled once more from 
their places of refuge under Aurelius Ambrosius : they make head, attack 
their conquerors, and by God's help gain the victory. Aurelius Ambrosius 
is described as of Eomau descent, his parents (by which we may uaderstand 
his family,) having been clothed with the purple, but all had been slain in 
the previous devastations. 

** From that time, sometimes the citizens, sometimes the enemy hail the 
advantage," — " Till the year of the siege of Mons Badonicus, which is near 
the mouth of the Severn, when the last and not the least slaughter of the 
hangdogs was made. One month of the forty-fourth year since then has just 
passed, as I know from its being also the year of my birth. External wars 
are now over, but civil wars continue, and the cities still remain deserted 
and destroyed." The generation which witnessed these changes, kings, 
public officers and private persons, priests and ecclesiastics, conducted 
themselves with due regard to their order. But after their departure all 
these mercies were forgotten, hardly a trace of the previous religious and 
right feeling was left, and few indeed did the reverend mother the church 
behold in her bosom, in comparison with the mighty multitudes which were 
daily rushing down to Tartarus. 

Throughout the history, the distinction is kept up between the dves and 
kostesy the citizen and the enemy. He sometimes uses the t«rm Britones^ 
but in the letter to Agitius we have the Britanni and Barbari as in 
Marcellinus. The accounts in the Saxon chronicle of this period are of 
little value. According to it the king Wyrtgeomes invited Hengist and 
Horsa into the island in 449. Two battles were fought with the Brettas 
in 465 and 457 ; after the last the Brettas forsook Kent, and fled in terror 
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to London. Ella landed in Sussex in 477. It was not till 619 that Cerdic 
and his son Cynric ohtained the kingdom of the West Sexna, and not till 
647 that Ida ruled the Northumhrians. Except the kings of Wessex, who 
pushed their conquests to the Severn in 677, the others seem to have had 
little trouble in establishing themselves. In no instance is the capture of 
a large town recorded till 677, when Gloucester, Bath, and Cirencester fell 
into the hands of Cuthwin and Ceaulin. Not a single contest is mentioned 
as having occurred in England proper, including the Angles, Mercia, and 
Northumberland. 

It is curious, too, that we find in the chronicle the same restriction of 
names as in the Latin writers. The Britanni are sometimes called Brettas, 
sometimes Walas, and sometimes Bretwalas. The Teutons to this day call 
the Italians Welsch, and this is the appellation applied to the Romans in 
the dark period of the empire. The other names are more uncertain. We 
have Angle, Engle, Angela, also Saxe, Sexna, and Saxna, and I am in- 
clined to think that there were originally, distinct names for the continental 
and insular tribes, which were confounded when reduced into Latin forms. 

But there is another work of Gildas besides his history,* which is in one 
respect most important, as it gives an account of the then state of Britain, 
and of five kings who are all addressed as being in the height of power and 
wickednei^. *' Britain," says he, ** has kings, but they are tyrants ; she 
has judges, but they are unrighteous ones, they prey on the innocent, and 
favour the robber. The crowd of prisoners in the gaols are there by 
treachery, not for crimes ;" perjury and various great sins are represented 
as universal. 

Constantino, whom he calls the tyrannical whelp of the unclean lioness 
of Damnonia, is accused of having murdered at the holy altar, and in their 
mother's arms, two royal youths, with their two servants, the very year 
in which he was writing. Aurelius Conanus is bid to remember the vain 
and idle fancies of his parents and brethren, together with the untimely 
death that befel them in the prime of their youth. He is said to be 
swallowed up in the filthiness of horrible murders and other crimes, and 
worse even than Constantino. Vortiporius, the foolish tyrant of the 
Demetians, the South Welsh, whose head is now growing grey, the 
wicked son of a virtuous king, is seated on a throne full of deceits, and 

* Gilds Epistola, Mon. Historioa Brit. p. 16. 
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from the bottom to the top staiued with murders and other Bins. Oune- 
gldsus, the tawny butcher, (as in the Latin tongue the name signifies,) 
amongst other titles is called a bear, and the guider of the chariot which is 
the receptacle of the bear. He had raised a great war against his own 
countrymen; he had driven his wife away, and taken her sister, who 
it seems had before taken the vow of chastity. But the worst of the 
lot is Maglocunas, who is thus addressed : — ** thou dragon of the 
island, who hast deprived many tyrants as well of their kingdoms as of 
their lives, and though last mentioned in my writing the first in mischief, 
exceeding many in power, and also in malice ; more liberal than others in 
giving, more licentious in sinning ; strong in arms, but stronger in thy own 
soul*s destruction, &c" He had at the beginning of his youth oppressed 
his uncle and his brave soldiers with sword, spear and fire ; and at a later 
period he appears to have felt or feigned a wish to become a monk, but this 
was not to be. " Oh, how great a joy would the preservation of thy 
salvation have been to God, the father of all saints, had not the devil, the 
father of all castaways, as an eagle of monstrous wings and claws, carried 
thee captive away against all right and reason, to the unhappy band of his 
children !"* He had murdered his own wife and his nephew, and married 
the vrife of the latter, at whose suggestions these crimes had been com- 
mitted; and yet this king had had the most eloquent teacher of all Britain. 
Lastly, he says, there are priests, but they are unwise ; very many that 
minister, but many of them impudent; clerks, she hath, but certain of 
them are deceitful ravenous ; pastors as they are called, but rather wolves 
prepared for the slaughter of souls ; * * instructing the laity, but 
showing withal most depraved examples, vices and evil manners ; * * 
violently intruding themselves into the preferments of the church ; * * 
wallowing in the puddle of wickedness after they have attained the seal of 
the priesthood or episcopal dignity, &c., &c4 

As a historian, Gildas shews himself miserably deficient, and his History 
is of little value. But in the Epistle we find him in another character, and 
bitter as his language is, and fierce as are his denunciations, he here speaks 
the tnith fearlessly, and gives us a vivid picture of a most awful period. 
He warns as an old prophet might have done, king and priest, noble and 
citizen, of the terrible judgment that was coming upon them. The wicked- 


• Giles' Translation of Gildas— Bohn's Ant. Lib. p. 320. + Ibid, p. 344. 
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ness that overwhelmed the Roman empire pervaded Britain, as well as eveiy 
other portion of it, but the wickedness vrss essentially Roman ; neither 
Engia, Sexna nor Celts, except with those limitations already pointed out, 
those who had made themselves parcel of the Roman government, had any- 
thing to do with it but to sweep it away from the hce of the earth which 
it had polluted so long. Two of the kings are named as being of the 
Devonians and South Welsh, the others .might belong to North Wales, 
Cumberland, and Strathclyde ; but the people of the two last were of Tei^ 
tonic blood. Whoever will read the 7th book of Salvianus of Marseilles, de 
GuBEBNATiONE Dei, wUl havo uo doubt that these cives Britones or Bri- 
tanni, were the Roman provincials, the Roman! of Salvianus. 

We have seen in 369, that a Roman legion was sufficient, with the help 
of the Britanni, to put down the native party. At a later period, three 
ceols, which would hardly contain fifty men each, were enough to destroy 
utterly the Roman provincials. The Picti had already assumed their 
national appellations of English and Sexe, and the Britanni were soon lost 
in the primitive Cymry. The Roman empire was in a state of rapid and 
inevitable dissolution, and England had this advantage over the states of the 
continent, that her own children achieved her independence and nationality, 
and even then the foundations of her future greatness were laid. 


On the Snows and Snow Crystals of the Winter 1854-55, as 

OBSERVED AT WaRRTNGTON. 

By Thomas Glazebrook Bylands, Esq, 
(Read April 26th, 1855.) 


My wish in preparing the following communication has been two-fold: to 
lay before you certain observations I have made during the past winter ; 
and to attract more general attention hereafter to the richness and variety 
of what, with little license, may be called the " treasures of the snow." 

I know no class of objects so easily accessible by every one, which at the 
same time offers equal attraction, and is capable of affording so large an 
amount of gratification to all classes of observers. At the hands of the 
British meteorologist, at least, this subject demands, as it deserves, a much 
piore careful investigation than it has hitherto had. So few have been the 
snow observations made in this country, that it is impossible to say whether 
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the large yariety of crystals seen during the past winter are of rare or of 
common occurrence. Thus much, however, we may affirm, that the Polar 
snows.have, up to this time, produced no crystals more complex or heautiful 
than the snows of our own climate, the difference heing simply, that they 
are occasionally larger than our own. Captain Scoreshy gives one-third of 
an inch as the diameter of the largest he figured during his several voyages 
to Spitzhergen and Greenland, which is rather smaller than one now 
recorded; hut Sir Edward Belcher, in a letter to Mr. Glaisher, states that 
many crystals with radii an inch and more in length were seen hy him in 
the Arctic seas.^^ 

Captain Scoresby*s work has been carefully examined, with the view of 
making a comparison between his observations and my own. This attempt 
has resulted in the conviction, that to render such observations practically 
valuable, a more definite statement of the atmospheric condition at the 
time, than he has furnished, must be recorded. Without this, the forms 
themselves alone can be compared, all conclusions of higher value being 
difficult, if not impossible. 

In selecting from the multitude of forms seen, those of which drawings 
have been made, my aim has been to preserve such as I considered the 
typical modifications of the snow from which they were obtained, and so 
many as seemed necessary to shew the variation to which some of these 
types are subject. With one or two exceptions, the ciystals were collected 
on a slab of plate glass, and were sketched while in that position. To shew 
that the process of sketching is not necessarily a hasty one, I may mention 
that at temperatures but two or three degrees below the freezing point, 
ciystals have remaiaed unchanged for from twenty to thirty minutes while 
under observation. 

The lens used throughout was one of Mr. Boss's Coddingtons, the 
magnifying power of which is about twenty linear at six inches ; it defines 
clearly, lines which cannot be more than the four or five thousandth of an 
inch in breadth. I found no practical advantage in using higher powers, 
but regard the constant employment of the same power as more important 

My only regret in producing these drawings is that they convey so feeble 
an idea of the exquisite beauty, and perfection of detail, seen in the 

* Captain Scoresby's observations were confined to the months of April, May, and 
June. The season and locality of Sir £. Belcher's are not stated. 
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originals: thej have, however, been made wiih all the care I could 
command, and considering the difficulty of representing, bj little more 
than diagrams, objects of so complex and delicate a character, are such, I 
believe, as may be relied on. None but perfect crystals were drawn; 
generally they were about the twentieth of an inch in diameter; when 
much larger or smaller the measurement of them is stated in the plates. 

On taking a general view of the figures, it will be seen that the forms 
which enter into their composition are, the granular, acicular, and tabular; 
and that the last may be again divided into the circular, stellate, prismatic, 
and hexagonal. Further, it will be observed that the acicular forms in 
particular are sometimes winged or foliated, exhibiting leaf-like expansions, 
with toothed or irregular edges: and lastly, that in some the rays or 
primary branches spring from a central nucleus, while in others the centre 
is simple. Now by the use of these terms, together with about the same 
number, borrowed from botanical phraseology, I have found little difficulty 
in describing, in a few words, even complex crystals, so as to reproduce, in 
my own mind at least, an accurate idea of their peculiarities. My rule has 
been to separate the description of the nucleus from that of the ray, and to 
write the several forms as they occurred in succession from the centre of 
the former to the extremity of the latter. By this means a record has 
been secured of several specimens, under circumstances in which it was 
inconvenient or unnecessary to make drawings. 

I am not aware that observations were omitted on any day when snow 
fell. Perfect crystals were seen on thirteen days, and it is somewhat 
curious that on every occasion except two, the best crystals fell at or about 
nine o'clock in the morning. 

In the annexed table I have collected such meteorological results as 
seemed most important, and, added to this table, the abstract which follows 
of the notes made in my journal, ' conveys all the information within the 
limits of my means.* 

* The Warrington register unfortunately includes only the readings of the barometer, 
hygrometer, self-registering thermometers, and rain-gauges, together with the usual 
wind, cloud, and weather observations. * But we are informed by Mr. Glaisher that 
** Doctor Smallwood, of Isle Jesus, Canada East, has traced an apparent connexion 
between the form of the compound varieties of snow crystals and the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere, whether negative or positive," and that he is engaged upon further 
experiments. Such a connexion is far from improbable ; and it is to be hoped that ere 
long this important class of observations will be more generally made in England. At 
present they are almost wholly confined to the Royal Observatory. 
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From the first to the fifteenth of Januaiy the sky wcis generally ooTered 
with cloud ; the mean temperature was 42-2**. No snow had been recorded 
up to this time. During the night of the sixteenth a change took place ; 
and the mean reading of the thermometer from that day to the end of 
the month was 80*4°. 

Pulverulent hail was recorded on the 17th and 22nd. Imperfectly 
cxystaUized snow, with sleet, on the 2l8t and 26tli, at temperatures yarying 
little from the freezing point ; on the last named occasion snow fell during 
the night to the depth of nearly two inches, the density of which was about 
one-tenth that of water. The first perfect crystals, respecting which I hare 
the following note, were seen as follows :— 

January 80th, 9 a.m. ** Sky obscured by dense and rather low cnmulo-stratas cloud ; 
hoarfrost on the grass ; light snow felling, chiefly composed of flg, 1. Figs. 2, 
3, and others of the same forms, yariously combined, not uncommon. The snow 
was not sufficient to coTcr the ground." 

The mean temperature of the month of February, at Warrington, was 
28-8'' ; at Greenwich it was 203'', which is the lowest yet recorded tiiere for 
this month, in a register extending back to the year 1814. 

The frost which commenced on the 16th of Januaiy continued until the 
8rd of February, and the weather wais then broken for two or three days. 

February 6th, 9 ajn. ** The ground white with firozen rain, which on examination is 
found to consist of transparent sphemles of ice, resembling nij|^ hailstones. 
This whiteness is confined to those situations where the laxoiffk haye been 
dispersed on Mling, as on the grass, and under the branches of certain trees : 
the hard walks and flags are corered with sheets of ice. 
At noon the sky became gradually obscured by dense cloud, from which fell first 
powdery hail, and then the stars fig. 4, many of them perfect, and quarter of an 
inch across. Under the lens there were found to be snow crystals covered with 
the same peculiar spherules of granular hail, which I saw this morning. The 
amount of covering varied considerably ; some of the stars being rendered almost 
spherical, while many shewed sufficient evidence of the crystal within. The 
snow fell thickly, but only for a minute or two. 

February 8th, 9 a.m. Snow during the night to the depth of quarter of an inch, and 
still falling lightly. The sky is about half covered with clouds of variable 
character. Crystals numerous and beautiful, chiefly acicular and hexagonal. 
Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, were sketched between nine and eleven o'clock, together with 
other allied forms, which have been previously observed and published by 
Dr. Nettis and Captain Scoresby ; and several, which since have been recorded 
under this date, by Mr. Glaisher of the Royal Observatory.* 

* The crystals figured by Dr. Nettis, (observed at Middleburg during the severe 
winter of 1740,) are published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1775; those by 
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Fig. 5 was the only crystal seen which had twelve rays. 

it was on the 9th of Fehruaiy that the most severe frost of the late 
rigorous winter set in ; and from that day until the 24th, when the thaw 
commenced, the thermometer in the shade was rarely more than two, and 
but once four degrees above the freezing point. The wind varied from 
north to east, but was nearly calm throughout. There was not altogether, 
until the 22nd, snow sufficient to be registered by the gauge. The 
meteorological observations give the following results for these fifteen days : 

Mean temperatiure 24*6°. 

Mean dryness 4*4*'. 

Mean minimum on grass .... 9*4°. 

Mean terrestrial radiation . . . . 8*5°. 

There was a copious hoarfrost on the ground every morning until 
the 2drd. 

Such a condition of the atmosphere as this, might well be expected to 
produce snow ci7stals exhibiting high forms of ciystalline development. It 
will be seen that during this period the most perfect crystals have occured. 

Febniary lltb, 9 to 10 a.in. The slight mow which has just fedlen from a passing 
cumulo-stratus, consists altogether of separate crystals not combined into flakes, 
of %hich fig. 11 is by for the most common. These stars, often measuring more 
than the third of an inch in diameter, were formed wholly of gradually dimin> 
ishing hexagonal prisms, with beaded angles. They were more or less deeply 
indented* but many of them, like the figure, such as would result from the inter- 
section of two perfectly equilateral triangles. 

The eleventh of February, it will be remembered, was a Sunday, and 
these large and beautiful stars, falling about the time of church going, were 
seen by many persons over a considerable district — ^near Liverpool as 
elsewhere. They were, perhaps, the first snow crystals generally noticed 
in England for many years. 

While sketching fig. 11, I first observed the fajct that crystals, when 
slightly thawed, were not always melted into shapeless masses, but assumed 
new and definite forms ; thus the prisms composing fig. 1 1 took the shape 
of the rays beyond the hexagons in fig. 1 3. Impressed with the idea that 


Captain Scoresby in his " Account of the Arctic Regions," Edinburgh, 2 vols. 8vo., 1820. 
A large proportion of both series will be found in the Encyclopoedia Metropolitana ; 
article Meteorology. Mr. Glaisher's figures have hitherto appeared only in tiie Illus- 
trated London News for Febniary 17th and 24th of the present year. 
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a similar procedure with other specimens might throw some light on the 
formation and markings of snow crystals generally, I attempted to produce 
changes in many after I bad observed them. The results were often 
instructive ; but the effect produced upon fig. 10, which I had just sketched 
on account of the curious one-sided development of the prisms near the 
centre, was very remarkable : these prisms were melted and ran towards 
the centre of the ciystal, but in so doing left a well defined stellate cavity ; 
and when the fluid was refrozen I had under the lens fig. 10a, which was 
the first nucleate form I ever saw. It is not safe to generalize from a single 
fact under such circumstances, but I have since seen many apparently 
identical nuclei, produced without the intervention of human agency. 

Fig. 12 shews a peculiarity not very uncommon in certain forms, but 
only in this and one other instance have I seen the secondary set of ra3rs 
complete in number, and moderately uniform. They are not always 
inclined. 

Febraary 13th. Before I was able to leave the house this morning, a few specks of 
snow fell from a sky in which there were bat one or two lofty cirri and a light 
haze. The crystals were examined very shortly afterwards on the iron lid of one 
of the thermometer boxes. 

I shall not readily forget the intense feelings of delight I experienced 
when the forms collected on that lid first met my view. Figs. 18 to 19 
represent a few of the most simple specimens, but they convey no idea of 
the exquisite delicacy and brilliancy of the objects themselves ; and these 
were almost infinitely exceeded, in beauty as in complexity, by multitudes 
of others. One peculiar character, however, pervaded the whole ; whatever 
the basal modification might be, the superimposed hexagon was found in 
them all. It will be noticed, that in this instance the crystals were viewed 
as opaque objects ; and this rendered the peculiarity mentioned much more 
evident. I have, since, never omitted, when practicable, to view all crystals 
by both transmitted and reflected light, and would strongly recommend 
the same course to others as one which affords, in some cases at least, 
information it would be otherwise difficult to attain. 

Fig. 1 8 contains about J 20 hexagons ; the size of the crystal was less 
than the twentieth of an inch, and I have already called this a simple form ! 
In others they were much more numerous, but no increase of number 
interfered with the symmetry of their arrangement Of course only one 
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side of these objects was seen, but there was no reason to doubt that the 
other was like it. 

Associated with these crystals were many well-defined, short, simple, 
hexagonal prisms, and two truncated pyramids. 

Fig. 13 may, perhaps, be considered a connecting link between the 
nucleate and anucleate forms. 

February 14th, 9 a.m. Under this date the note in my register is simply — ^Again a 
little snow this morning, in small single hexagonal prisms Hazy. Sky nearly 
clondless. Air unusually dry. 

February 18th. A very few separate crystals this morning at nine o'clock, hardly less 
beautiful, though very different from those seen on the Idth. These snows are 
certainly formed in the lower regions of the atmosphere, and have no connexion 
with clouds seen at the time. This morning there were but two light clouds 
near the horizon. Figs. 20, 21 were the only drawings made. These were 
selected on account of the foliation which had a character yery distinct from that 
seen in figs. 1, 10, 12, 40, or 42. It was much more angular and even. 

During the night of the 17th the temperature attained its minimum, and 
from this time the sky was more clouded. 

February 22nd. This afternoon, while enjoying the recreation of skating on the river, 
about two miles to the east of Warrington, the wind commenced blowing in 
gusts from the south east, and the sky became graduaUy mottled with light flying 
clouds. At about five o'clock snow began to fall in separate, thin, spangle-like 
stars, measuring from the eighth to the twelfth of an inch; sufficiently large and 
well defined to be seen and admired by all the party. 

Near the commencement of this snow storm, fig S2 and several closely 
allied forms were examined, and about the same time my Mend Mr. 
William Fell, an amateur artist of no ordinary ability, made the drawing 
from which fig. 23 was copied. This crystal was seen to the west of the 
town, and has been introduced as an additional proof of the relationship 
which often exists between crystals collected on one occasion at places 
distant from each other. 

The great evidence of change in the characters of these crystals, as 
compared with those of the previous fortnight, can hardly be overlooked. 
At the time I was so struck by it as to ventiu^ a prediction that the 
weiather was about to break. This anticipation was speedily realized. The 
clouds became more dense, the snow commenced falling thickly in flakes, 
and by a little after six o'clock, consisted only of fragmentary acicular and 
granular snow, which by the next morning lay two inches deep, yielding 
one-eleventh that depth of water. The next day the thaw set in. 
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From the 24th of Febroaiy to the 5th of March, rain fell on most days. 
From the 6th to the 9th there was a slight renewal of the frost, and dunug 
the morning of the 10th a snow storm commenced, which lasted at intervals 
imtil near noon on the 12th, the sky being obscured by dense cloud nearly 
all the time. 

The progress of this storm appears to me peculiarly instructiye in 
connexion with the study of snow ciystals. During the two days that it 
lasted the barometer fell fully an inch, and the temperature rose from 29"* 
to 42". The wind at first blew lightly from the south-east and south, and 
we had afterwards a gale from the south-west and west. 

The experience of February 22nd had made me anxious to watch the 
changes which might take place in the crystals of a prolonged snow fall, a 
better one for the purpose could hardly have occurred, one in which the 
changes were at once so distinct and numerous. Some of these will be 
gathered from the following notes. 

March lOth, 9 a.m. Flakes of crystallized snow &lling. Nearly all the crystals have 
a stellate centre in the nucleus. 

Figs. 25 to 33 were sketched at this time; but in addition to these 
** lamellar** crystals, in which the rays are all in the same plane, there fell 
numerous tufted crystals, of the "echinose" genus, with an indefinite 
number of rays springing in all directions from a concealed nucleus. The 
rays in these were not uniform, and their number rendered it impossible 
to make drawings. The distinction between the flakes consisting of tufted 
and those of lamellar crystals was strikingly evident when they were 
cdlected on the glass. The former remained as flakes, while the latter 
were distributed by the concussion into the most beautifcd clusters of from 
^20 to 50 stars, very uniform in character. To many crystals were attached 
rather large, thin, overlapping, hexagonal plates, as seen in fig. 34. By 
noon the lamellar crystals had disappeared. 

I have already mentioned that nearly all the crystals had a stellate 
centre. In one of the echinose specimens, this form was as perfectly 
repeated in each of the three prisms which terminated a ray, as seen in 
fig. 34. This was the only occasion in which stars were seen not in the 
centre of a crystal. The play of light on the edges of these stars reminded 
me of the changed centre of fig. 10, and a more careful examiQation shewed 
that, in the present instance also, the stellate centre, and I may add the 
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other markings, were dae mainly to the formation of internal cavities. I 
cannot describe this better than by referring to fig. 31, where an external 
coating of ice includes a distinctly foliated form with a cavity around. The 
thickness of this ciystal did not exceed one-four hundredth of an inch. 

Is it not probable that these peculiarities result from the snow, in its 
descent, passing through strata of air variously affected by temperature 
and moisture ? At all events I cannot look upon them as indicating a 
high degree of crystallization considering the circumstances under which 
they occurred. I may add, too, that during Captain Scoresby's observa- 
tions, the thermometer ranged from 10"" to 32° ; that the most simple, as 
well as complex forms, were seen at the lowest temperatures ; but they are 
all alike destitute of this dass of markings, while the crystals which exhibit 
the largest amount of them, and which have, some of them, a peculiar 
affinity to our figs. 28, 29, 30, occurred on May 6th, 1817, the thermo- 
meter reading 27"", and apparently, as in the present case, at tbe breaking 
up of a period of intense cold ; for. I find, from his work, that the medium 
observed temperature of the eleven preceding days was 15*4°, while that of 
the week following was 30°. 

March 11. Two inches of snow during the night, and frequent, often mixed with rain, 
this morning : only one crystal seen, fig. 35. 

At 5 p.m. Snow in large flakes, composed of confused masses of slender spiculie, fig. 
37, each consisting of two or three individuals, longitudinally comhined, from 
one-twentieth to one-fourth of an inch long. At the same time, for a few moments, 
a numher of lenticular xcninded hexagons, fig. 36, fell sharply like frozen rain. 

March 1^ 9 a.m. 8now in flakes from yery dense cloud ; it consists almost entirely of 

eonfusedf melted and refrozen forms, amongst which fig. 38 was seen, and two 

nmilar ones attached to the ends of a short prism, like wheels on an axle, fig. 89. 

10. 20 a.m. A copious fall of snow, in unusually large flakes, many of them 

measuring 2 J inches hy 1^ ; they are composed entirely of fig. 1. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the wind veered to the west and blew in 
strong gusts, the snow ceased, and rain fell heavily. The gauge on the 
following morning contained 0'6 inch. 

There has been little snow since. A few fiakes, consisting of imperfect 
angular concretions, fell on the 17th, and a little powdery hail on the d3rd,^ 
amongst which were seen several small stars resembling fig. 4. On this 
occasion the form of the included crystal was detected. It is that shewn 
in fig. 40. This may be called a modification of figs. 1, 5, 12, <fec., being 
seen in all intermediate shapes, with and without the lateml expansions. 
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On the 28th, at 8.30 a.m., a few flakes appeared at intervals for about 
twenty minutes, composed entirely of fig. 40, and 41 without the nucleus 
which, in this instance, certainly resulted either from partial thawing, or 
the adhesion of a small rain drop. For a few moments the crystals were 
heavily granuled ; engaged air bubbles were seen in them all. 

On the drd of April, at a.m., there were a few, rarely perfect, white, 
opaque crystals, generally simply pinnate, with broad close rounded pinnsd, 
fig. 42. A single example, also opaque, with more distant ramifications, 
and a ring centre, fig. 43, was seen at the same time. 

On the 10th of April, at 4 p.m., hail fell thickly, for a few minutes, in 
hard, opaque, amorphous masses, often a quarter of an inch across. This 
was the last frozen precipitation of the season up to the present time. 

Such is the substance of the notes made on each occasion. Did time 
permit, it would be interesting further to enquire, by considering the whole 
interval as a single period, how fiEur there is any connexion apparent between 
the characters of the crystals and of the season generally ; and also to what 
conclusions these observations tend. A few words on these subjects must 
suffice. 

That the past winter has been an unusually severe one I need not say. 
The cold was both intense and of long duration. The frost penetrated 
more than two feet below the surface of the ground ; and situations, usually 
considered sufficiently secure &om its efiEects, on this occasion afibrded 
slight protection against its searching power. Sheets of water rarely frozen 
were capable of sustaining almost any weight. Bemnants of the ice were 
seen on the 25th of March. 

"With the exception of one short interval, the temperature declined more 
or less regularly from the 5th of January to the 18th of Februaiy, and then 
rose until the 2nd of March ; from the 5th to the 11th of this latter month 
the weather was again cold, and indeed, with the exception of five days, 
the thermometer was below the average until the 0th of April. 

'More than ordinaiy interest attaches to all observations made during 
such a winter ; and it is probable that few in this country will be as prolific 
of snow crystals. Even in this respect, however, our climate may have its 
advantages, and may lead us neither less speedily nor securely to some of 
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the truths we seek. Of the almost endless variety of perfect forms seen, 
the illustrations contain figures of above 40. These are arranged very 
nearly in order as the crystals occurred, and thus afford a ready means of 
comparison. I may add that fig. 9, and others seen at the same time, had 
structurally much in common with hg. 27 and its neighbours ; and that 
the modifications of fig. 1, 5, 12, &c., which were seen only at the 
beginning and end of the winter, appeared almost alone in the first and 
last proper snow. 

So far as any conclusions are warranted from a series of observations so 
limited, a few of those confirmed or suggested may be briefly stated in the 
following summary : — 

Though we have no nucleate forms before the 13th of Februaiy, these do 
not appear to be confined to any particular temperature, at least in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere ; and the same may be said of such plane 
forms as are bounded by right lines. 

A distinction appears necessary between the two classes of markings 
mentioned : those arising from the external addition of superimposed forms, 
and those from internal lines or simple variation of thickness; the one 
indicating a high, and the other a much lower degree of activity in the 
ciystallizing forces. 

In this, as in other similar cases, undisturbed and gradual accumulation 
results in the most perfect development, but the amount of moisture 
precipitated has also an important influence in determining the character 
of the crystals produced. There would seem to be in all cases a point at 
which the amount of precipitation is sufficient to overcopie the crystallizing 
power. One of the most remarkable diflerences between the snows of 
N. lat. 78° and those now under examination consists, if I may so speak, 
in the position of this limit of ciystallization. In the former, a copious 
and continuous fall, producing several inches of snow in a few hours, 
retained the character of its crystals unimpaired throughout, while in the 
latter, under similar circumstances, a few minutes, or at most an hour, was 
sufficient to change perfect crystals into the most simple rudimentary 
snow. This was especially noticed on the 22nd of February, and several 
times on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of March. In summer, also, when we 
may assume a much greater difference of temperature in the volumes of air 
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which, by their anion, produce a frozen precipitation, and therefore one in 
larger quantity, we have almost uniformly icy hail in rounded or fragmen- 
taiy masses ; while in winter such hail is of rare occurrence in these 
latitudes, and is never seen in the arctic regions. On the contrary, 
cloudless skies on the calm mornings of the 13 th and 18th of February 
produced the most perfect crystals seen, apparqptly from the lower regions 
of the air. 

Lastly, there is little, beyond what has been stated, and their frequency, 
to distinguish between the snows observed by Captain Scoresby within 12° 
of the north pole, and the Lancashire snows of the past winter. '* Snow," 
says that able author,* '* is so very common in the arctic regions that it 
may be boldly stated, that in nine days out of ten during the months of 
April, May, and June, more or less snow MLb. * * When the tem- 
perature of the air is within a degree or two of the freezing point, and 
much snow falls, it frequently consists of large irregular flakes, such as are 
common in Britain ; sometimes it exhibits small granular, or large rough 
white concretions ; at others it consists of white spiculsB, or flakes com- 
posed of coarse spiculsa, or rude stellated ciystals formed of visible grains. 
But in severe frosts, though the sky appears perfectly clear, lamellar flakes 
[crystals] of snow, of the most regular and beautiful forms, are always seen 
floating in the air and sparkling in the sunbeams, and the snow which 
falls in general is of the most elegant texture and appearance.f** 

In conclusion allow me to say, that, as a systematic examination of the 
snows of a season, the present one, so fisur as I am aware, stands almost 
alone. Under such circumstances, great imperfection is unavoidable. My 
aim has been to record intelligibly what was observed carefully, under a 
deep and increasing impression that an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the climatal relations of various regions, is to be obtained 
from a more minute investigation of their snows. 

* Account of the Arctic Begions, vol. i, p. 425. 

f In the work just quoted the snow crystals fig^ored are classed under five " genera," 
which may be described as follows : — 

1. Lamellar. (Stelliform ; rays in one plane.) 

2. Echinose. (Bays in several planes.) 

3. Acicolar. (SpiculsB, or six sided prisms.) 

4. Pyramidal. (Six sided pyramids.) 

5. Botate. (Lamellar crystals attached to a prism, as in fig. 39.) 
Examples of all these genera will be found in the foregoing observations. 
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If we are to arrive at sound conclusions on this most interesting subject, 
no means of information may be neglected. I believe this to be one full 
of promise, and quite ''within the scope of the assumed duties** of the 
Historic Society, and would therefore respectfully apply to it a suggestion 
contained in the letter lately published by one of oi^rselves — what we need 
is more general^ eystematic, and combined observation. If the present 
communication, written, I trust, in the spirit of that admirable letter, shall 
be the means of forwarding, in this respect, the high objects for which we 
are associated, and to which each member should feel himself individually 
committed; if it shall induce more vigOant attention hereafter to these 
minute but altogether admirable works of Him who ''giveth snow like 
wool, and casteth forth his ice like morsels,** it will receive an ample 
reward. 


On Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb : their Objects, 

Difficulties, and Advantages * 

By David Biucton, Esq., 

pbincipal of the liyebpool school fob the deaf and dumb. 

(Read Apbil 19th, 1805.) 


Whenever the history of the present century shall be written, it will 
record a succession of the most signal triumphs of mind over the obstruc- 
tions of matter, which have ever been achieved by man, since tlie Almighty 
Creator of the world made it subject to his dominion, and commanded him 
" to replenish the earth, and to subdue it.'' (Genesis i. 28.) 

To the accomplishment of these results, we have not only employed the 
marvellous discoveries of our own times, but have appropriated and improved 
upon those which had been transmitted to us from former ages. Some of 
these had been left by their authors, after many a weary year of painful 
speculation and research, little better than crude and impracticable theories. 

• The present paper originated in the offer of a Prize by the Lord Bishop of St. 
David's, for the best Essay upon this subject, in connexion with an Esteddfod, for the 
promotion of a literary object, which was held at Morriston, Glamorganshire, in Sep- 
tember last. It was previously agreed that, if not published in the Principality, the 
paper should be at the disposal of the writer, for presentation to the Historic Society. 
As it received the award, it is now published, with the simple omission of some local 
allusions, and the substitution of other details, which seemed more appropriate to this 
place. 
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Others, though promising success, waited for the conditions which should 
be favourable for their application. Our fathers " laboured, and we have 
entered into their labours." (John iv. 38.) They investigated and dis- 
covered what we have appropriated and applied; they worked out the 
theory which we have reduced to practice ; they ascertained what might be 
done, and we have done it. 

For example, it was discovered as a matter of theory — and even proved 
as a matter of fact — more than three centuries ago, that the instruction of 
the deaf was possible : but the application of that discovery has been the 
work — as it must be admitted to be one of the honours — of the last hundred 
years. Though there are now not fewer than two hundred Schools for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb, in various parts of the world, a century 
ago there was not one. Opportunities of instruction are now offered to this 
afHicted class in every country of Christendom ; but at that time not a 
single individual of all the living thousands amongst them, was under 
instruction, nor was such an advantage attainable in any country upon earth. 
To what is the change owing ? To the establishment of separate Institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb. 

This brings us to our subject. T am required to shew what are " the 
objects, the difficulties, and the advantages of Institutions for the education 
of the deaf and dumb." 

Now it is not possible that the " advantages," or even the " objects," of 
these schools, can be thoroughly and correctly estimated, without some \ 

previous acquaintance with the " difficulties " which have to be overcome in 
communicating knowledge to the deaf. And as all these " difficulties " arise 
out of that peculiar mental condition which results from the absence of 
hearing, it will be necessary that we should first see what is the natural 
condition of the deaf and dumb previous to instruction. 

Our own experience and daily observation, shew us the relation which 
exists between spoken and written language. Children first learn to speak, 
and then to read. The words which we find in books are those which we 
habitually use in our ordinary conversation. But if a person cannot hear, 
neither can he read ; for when a child learns to read, he merely learns to 
recognize by the eye, the written form of words, which, as vocal sounds, are 
already familiar to the ear. Thus it will be seen, at once, that the great 
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deprivation of the deaf is not merely, or so much, the exclasion of sound, 
as it is the complete exclusion of all that information and instruction which 
are conveyed to our minds by means of sound. The deaf know almost 
nothing, because they hear nothing. We who do hear acquire knowledge 
through the medium of language every hour. Language, we must 
remember, is a means of impression, as well as the vehicle of ^a^ression. 
By it, we both tell what we want, and have learned what we know. The 
individual mind is insulated, and this is the channel of communication both 
to it, and from it. If we reflect upon what we know, and trace out- the way 
in which it has been acquired, we shall And that nearly all the information 
we possess has come to us through the medium of spoken or written lan- 
guage. Tfien we shall be able to form some notion of what they have lost 
who cannot be addressed in either of those ways. Speech tells them 
nothing, because they cannot hear : and books teach them nothing, because 
they cannot read. One of our most common and descriptive phrases for a 
very ignorant person, is to say that he " can neither read nor write." But 
this phrase, significant as it is, utterly fails to describe the mental condition 
of the uneducated deaf. There are some men in every community who are 
well informed on many subjects, or who are, at any rate, able to pass through 
life, and to perform its duties, creditably, though they cannot either read or 
write. This is because they both hear and speak. By speech they can ask 
for information, and through the hearing they can receive it. But the deaf 
and dumb cannot do this. If, therefore, you can realize what must be the 
mental and spiritual state of one who can neither read nor write, nor hear, 
nor speak, you have then arrived at a true estimate of the natural and 
inevitable condition of a person bom deaf, who is without education : and 
you will then be able to recognize the striking fidelity of the painful picture 
in which the eminent Prelate — whose interest and sympathy originally called 
forth this Essay — has described the lot of those who suffer under this 
calamity, as one of *^ neglect and destitution, of wasted faculties, of a 
stunted moral and intellectual growth, * * a stagnant, profitless, joyless, 
and hopeless existence."* 

Objects. 
To alleviate the burden of this sad condition is the " olject *' of Institu- 

* Sermon by the Lord Bishop of St. David's, preached for the Cambrian Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Aberystwith, 1849, p. 19. 
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tions for the Deaf and Dumb. On entering school, the deaf pupil meets, 
for the first time in his life, with persons whom he can understand, and 
who understand him ; he finds a mode of communication (by signs and 
gestures) which is intelligible to him, for it is his own natural and only 
mode of expressing his own feelings and wants. As it is from the want of 
an intelligible language that his mind has hitherto remained " undeveloped 
and darkened by the absence of proper moral perceptions and useful infor- 
mation,"* the supply of this want, eyen in an imperfect degree, is quickly 
followed by an accession of knowledge and an expansion of the mental 
powers. '' The teacher takes advantage of this method of communication 
[among his pupils] to add to their stores of knowledge, to enrich and extend 
the sphere of their thoughts, to give them new food for the mental opera- 
tions, all of which may be accomplished during the time that words, and 
the language of their country is imparted to them.*'f It is, indeed, chiefly 
as a means to this end — ^instruction in the "language of their country" — 
that signs are to be valued and employed ; and the same end is one of the 
principal " objects ** of the Institutions for the education of the deaf. With 
this view, they are taught from the first, that words convey the same 
meaning to our minds which pictures and signs do to theirs: they are 
therefore required to change signs for words, imtil the written or printed 
character is as intelligible as the pictorial representation, and the pantomimic 
sign. This, of course, is a long process ; little more than the foundations 
of such a work can be laid during a few years' attendance at school ; for, if 
the best and largest part of a man's education is that which he gives him- 
self — and if it is a work which continues through life, to every one amongst 
us, how vastly is its difficulty increased in the case of one deaf and dumb, 
who enters school knowing nothing, and of whom it has been held, that if, 
after five, six, or seven years' instruction, he has as much knowledge of 
language as an intelligent hearing child of five, six, or seven years of age, 
the intervening time has been well and profitably spent both by his instruc- 
tors and himself. " Give them language," exclaims Dr. Watson,} "and you 
in a great measure do away their defect, and bring them on a level 
with those of their age and station in life." When once they have become 

* Population Tables. Census of Great Britain, 1851, Part II., Vol 1. Beport, Section 
5. The Blind and the Deaf and Dumb, p. cviiL 

f Knight's Cyclopaedia ; Article Deaf and Dumb, 
I Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Introduction, p. xviii. 
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masters of language, they possess the kej to all those treasures of wisdom 
which were at one— and that the chief—*" entrance quite slhit out."* Their 
own diligence will enable them to make progress in whatever direction they 
may choose ; all other obstacles are removed, when they are enabled to 
comprehend what language means, for ibey can then learn — ^if they have 
the disposition and the opportunity — all that language conveys.f 

Another ** object'^ of these Institutions is moral training. The refracto- 
riness of the deaf is proverbial ; and where it is not exaggerated, it is often 
to be ascribed to causes for which they are more to be pitied than blamed. 
But how entirely does this fault disappear under the salutaiy discipline of 
an Institution, where the evil of inconsiderate indulgence is absent, and an 
intelligible means of communication is employed, and the little artifices 
which have been successfully practised at home, are at once seen through, 
and have to be given up ! 

Further, if it is necessary to give them correct perceptions of things 
visible — their knowledge of which, being superficial, is often erroneous—- 
how much more necessary is it to carry their thoughts beyond the narrow 
boundary of things present to those sublimer objects which " eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard," neither could it have "entered into the heart of man,"I 
unillumined by the light of Divine Revelation, to conceive of. It has been 
well said — " that the main end of the instruction of the deaf and dumb is 
to prepare them for this world and the next, for life and for death. "§ 
Indeed, if any one penetrates into the darkness of man*s fallen nature with 
the light of life, it is the Teacher of the deaf and dumb. The mental, 
moral, and spiritual darkness of his pupils, when they are first placed under 
instruction, is deeper and more dreadful than that of any other class of the 
human race. Heathen in the heart of a christian country — yea, even in 
the centre of a christian home — love them as you may, you cannot tell them 
of the goodness of God ; you cannot tell them of the achievements of His 
omnipotence, or the miracles of His mercy. This beautiful world, the 
dazzling sun, the glowing sky, the thrilling spectacle of night, the moving 
majesty of ocean, the ever- varying, never-ceasing beauty of the speechless 


* Paradise Lost. Book TIL, line 50. 
4- See Encyclopedia Britannica, page 675. Article Deaf and Dumb, 

\ 1 Corinthians, ii. 9. 
§ Jaeger of Wirtemberg, qaoted in Day's Beport df the Schools of Europe. New 
York, 1845, p. 118. 
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flowers and the taneful birds ; all these, though they present a beautiful 
picture, are nothiug more than a picture ; they are as silent to the mind as 
they are to the ear ; for any intellectual or moral purpose they almost exist 
in vain ; while, besides and beyond all this, the nature and destiny of man 
are utterly unknown, and the sacred and sublime truths of revelation as 
blank as if they had no existence — as much so as if Adam had never sinned, 
and Christ had never died. Therefore, while in the work of education, the 
zealous teacher does endeavour to reach the minds of his pupils ; to call 
into exercise, and to cultivate, their powers of intellect ; to give them 
knowledge which shall qualify them for useful offices in this life ; teach 
them to perform their social duties, and inculcate sound principles for 
their guidance in daily life, — ^the first and last " object " of their instruc- 
tion, after all, must be to give them that higher knowledge ''which maketh 
wise unto salvation.** 

Difficulties. 
We come now to speak of the "difficulties" of this work. To dwell 
upon them fully would require that much of what has already been said, 
should be repeated. For, to describe the work, is to describe its difficulties. 
No ordinary educational process will suffice. Instruction can only be con- 
veyed, in a peculiar manner, by men specially qualified for the work. 
Among many experiments which have been made, none has failed so utterly 
as that of trying to educate deaf and dumb children along with other 
children, in an ordinary school. The exposure of the fallacy upon which 
this was based, was the overthrow of one great " difficulty," which stood in 
the way of the extension of deaf-mute education. Another, was the unwil- 
lingness of persons to believe that deafness was so common as it is. But 
wherever enquiries were made — as they were made in Paris, Liverpool, 
Manchester, the city of New York, the State of Connecticut, and in the 
Principality of Wales, before the Schools in those respective localities were 
opened — ^the result was the same in every case ; it astounded many more 
than the doubting, and put an end at once to the objection which it seemed 
so obvious to urge. 

A third " difficulty" was that of obtaining competent persons to conduct 
these Institutions. Both before and after De L'Epee, whose disinterested- 
ness and philanthrophy appear all the brighter from the contrast, there 
were teachers of the deaf and dumb, who practised their art as a mystery. 
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binding their associates by promises and penalties, not to divulge the 
knowledge which they had acquired. Of a system so humiliating, and so 
derogatory to the noble work which they had in hand, it is impossible to 
speak without shame and regret. In the present day, the case is &lt other- 
wise ; and in so far as this is owing to the increase of public Institutions, 
it will be alluded to again, when we come to treat of the " advantages " of 
such establishments. 

These however are " difficulties " which it may rather be said have ham- 
pered these Institutions, than that they are in operation at present. But the 
next to be mentioned is one which, though of less frequent occurrence now 
than formerly, is still occasionally to be met with, and is fully as inexpli- 
cable as the last. It is the reluctance of parents to part with their children 
for the purpose of affording them the blessings of education. Dr. Watson 
speaks of some in his time who " with the best intentions, have been found 
seriously to balance, whether they should best perform their duty to a deaf 
and dumb child by hoarding a sum of money that might be applied to its future 
maintenance, or by laying it out in its education."* And such instances have 
been brought to light even in our own day. Some have occurred in my 
own experience. Here, however, there has been the excuse of a good 
intention. But how shall we sufficiently condemn this unwillingness of 
parents, when it arises either from ignorance — ^which in such a case 
is so culpable, or from indifference, which is so criminal, seeing that 
it withholds their own offspring, destined to immortality, from all 
which would humanize, civilize, and christianize them? In the times 
of De L*Epee there were those who regarded deafness as an affliction 
so directly from the hand of God, that any attempt to alleviate it had 
something of the character of impiety, and later writers have mentioned a 
Sardinian prejudice which holds that " by educating the deaf and dumb, 
they are exposed to the danger of damnation, from which, left uninstructed, 
they would be exempt. "f Objections of this class have proved real diffi- 
culties, though probably few could now be found to urge them, or to attach 
any weight to them. The simple obligation to instruct the ignorant, 
which sets them aside at once, is sanctioned as much by considerations of 
worldly policy, as by the solemn dictates of religious duty. 

* Watson's Instraction for the Deaf and Dumb. Introd : p. xxy. 
f Dr. Peet's Report on European Institutions, New York. Note p. 102, (quoting from 
the Fourth Circular of the Paris Iivititution.) 
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Among the number of exUmal "difficulties*' is to be mentioned, the 
fluctuating and uncertain means upon which, in this country, the Institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb mast depend for support At their outset 
they generally excite much interest and curiosity, and attract a considerable 
amount of impulsive si^pport; but when the nature of their operations 
becomes known, and their results &miliar, this source of income is kept up 
with difficulty, and their capabilities of usefulness are necessarily limited in 
consequence. The histories of many British Institutions would bear out 
this statement. Yet, is it not strange, and sad as well as stiange — ^that 
when the work was in its infancy, when men of the highest literary 
eminence regarded it as a subject of *' philosophical curiosity,"'*' and it was 
universally looked upon as an enterprize full of doubt and uncertainty, it 
should then attract, and receive, a larger measure of regular support, than 
when its fruits have become assured, and its value has been demonstrated ? 
Let us not forget that the deaf and dumb of our times are an instmcted race, 
while those of a century ago were an untaught and'scarcely civilized class. 
It was the half-wild, half-idiotic mute who then rambled through the 
village, or lurked in the town. If the men of that generation could see the 
things which we see, they would estimate the result &r more than many do 
now. If we could keep vivid the contrast between the familiar teict of 
that day and the fEimiliar fact of our own, the schools for the education of 
this afflicted class would not have so frequently to appeal for funds to 
enable them to keep wide open their doors, nor — ^note the significance of 
the emphatic word — ^nor would any one who now applies for their benefits 
be "sent empty away." 

These however are " difficulties" external and accidental, — ^too serious 
and important to be omitted in an essay of this kind, but not inherent in 
the work itself. Of the latter class are the following: — (1.) The poverty 

the sign language, in comparison with that which children acquire without 
effort as their mother tongue. Language has therefore to be mastered, not 
only as an end most desirable in itself, but as a means to further progress. 
By giving a deaf •child an equivalent word for every sign he uses, and 
habituating him to this process of translation, words become his mode of 
expression as well as ours. It is thus that every word has to.be explained. 

But then he only knows the forms of words. He has not the aid of sound 

— ^^— - • — ' — ■- — - ■■■. 

* Dr. Johnson. See his Journey to the Western Islands. Conclusion. 
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to modify them. Consequently, before explanation is given, the verb lead, 
to guide — and lead, a metal, are the same. FU, a convulsion, and Jit, the 
adjective, meaning suitable or appropriate, are alike. And after this diffi» 
cultj is conquered, and he is well acquainted with separate words, still they 
are only understood in their literal signification. But if you will consider how 
necessary it is, both in reading and conversation, to be fetmiliar with the 
changes and modifications of meaning involyed in their combination and 
context, in their figurative application and idiomatic use, you may approxi- 
mate to some estimate of this particular *' difficulty" in the teaching of the 
deaf and dumb. (2.) Further: in thus substituting words for signs, the 
first efforts which the pupil makes after adequate expression, are in the 
order of the signs themselves — not in accordance with the conventional, 
syntactical arrangements of vmtten language. Moreover, the laws of 
construction differ in different languages. What would be a correct form 
of expression in one tongue is incorrect in another. In French the noun 
stands before adjective ; in English the relative position is reversed. The 
former is the order which the deaf and dumb would naturally follow, — ^first 
placing the noun, or object, and then naming the attribute or quality 
appropriate to it. The facts thus incidentally noticed, and which are 
capable of lengthened and most interesting illustration, explain those pecu- 
liarities of expression, and of construction, which are often met with in the 
compositions of deaf persons, however well educated. (3.) Thus they begin 
at eight, nine, or ten years of age, or even later, to learn that which hearing 
children have been familiar with from their infancy. Well may it be said 
that the work is difficult, the process long, the end only to be attained with 
the most constant application and untiring perseverance. And if years are 
occupied in the education of a child possessing all his faculties, who goes 
to school with those acquirements ready for use which the deaf and dumb 
have laboriously to attain, — ^if he, with a sufficient knowledge and easy 
command of language, with the faculty of attention, the power of applica. 
tion, and a vast unknown fund of general information already obtained, — 
if he, beginning from a point which the deaf and dumb will be fortunate in 
gaining after great efforts and long labour, still requires so long a course of 
instruction to fit him for the duties of life, judge you of the " difficulty" in 
the special work now under consideration, and then say whether close and 
uninterrupted, and prolonged attention are not demanded, both of teacher 
and pupil, in order to ensure even moderate success. (4.) Thus much on 
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the score of its " difficalties "-—difficulties which some persons appear 
entirely to OYorlook, while others imagine them to he insuperable. The 
former class seem to expect that the deaf and dumb should know every- 
thing : the latter wonder that thej can be taught anything. Between these 
opposites lies the truth— the work is difficult, but it is not impossible. 
And that the Institutions should depend solely upon the beneyolence of 
the community in which these two classes form so large a part, is certainly 
not the least of the " difficulties ** of Schools for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

AOVAKTAGES. 

And what shall we further say of their " advantages,*" if these have not 
already appeared ? " To restore," as Sicard has described it, " a man to 
society, to his family, to himself ; and to restore to him society, his fellow 
creatures and his family,"* is no small advantage surely. To see that it 
is only by such an agency as has now been described, that the deaf and 
dumb *' can be transplanted out of the dreary solitudes" of their natural 
condition " into an ever-widening sphere of sympathy and kindness, of 
mutual succour, of social enjoyment, of cheerful activity, of growing useful- 
ness, all animated and hallowed by a moral and religious influence,"! is to 
have the most striking evidence of the " advantages" of these Institutions, 
and the strongest motives to support and maintain them. I may sum up 
the whole in one sentence, embracing each of the points which were to be 
treated of,, and exclaim, — "How great must be their advantages, when 
through such difficuUies, such objects are patiently worked for, and by God*s 
blessing finally attained." This was the truth to be demonstrated, and I 
should be content to leave the case on the evidence now adduced, but there 
are a few incidental ** advantages " which it would be wrong to overlook. 
First, there is the accumulation of trustworthy information as to the number 
of this afiUcted class. The late Archbishop Yemon-Harcourt, of York, 
when applied to by the projectors of a new Institution, stated that ** during 
his long life he had never heard of more than two persons in this melan- 
choly condition." One of the earliest and most energetic supporters of the 
London Asylum, Mr. Henry Thornton, M.P., at first regarded the scheme 

* " Bendre an homme k la soci^te, k sa &mille, a lui mSme ; lai rendre k lai in£me 
la 8oci^t&, ses semblables et sa funille." — Sicard's Cours d'Instruction d'an sourd-muet 
de naissanoe, p. 61. 

f Biahop of St David's. Sermon for Cambrian Institution, p. 19. 
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as a visionaiy one. He had ** never seen a deaf and dumb child," he said, 
and ** thoaght the number would be too small to form the projected Insti- 
tution." The recently published Census Beport states that '' great disad- 
yantages have resulted from this entire absence of authentic information, 
not only to society at large, but more especially to those afflicted persons 
on whose behalf the appeals and efforts of philanthropy, unsupported by a 
reference to flEu^ts illustratiye of their numbers and condition, have lost 
much of their intended effect.* Such an inquiry into the numbers of the 
deaf and dumb in this country was instituted for the fu^t time at the Census 
of 1851. The tables which have been published shew, that throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland there were 17,300 persons deaf and dumb, out 
of a population of 27,611,801 ; or one in every 1590 individuals.! For the 

* Census Report. The Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb, p. cviii. 
f Number of the. Deaf and Dumb in the United Kingdom^ March 31«/, 1851, and 
proportion to the whole population^ as given in the Census Returns of the Itegistrar 
General, dated 29th Aprils 1854, and the Report of the Census Commissioners for 
Ireland, dated SOth March, 1854 :-— 


England • • • « 

Ibbland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Islands in the Bbitish Seas 


Total 


KO. 07 


9,548 

4,747 

2,155 

771 

84 


17,300 


TOTAI, 
TOrVLiLTZOKs 


16,738,695 

6,562,324 

2,888,742 

1,188,914 

143,126 


27,511,801 


PKOPOKTIOH. 


1 in 1754 
1 in 1380 
1 in 1340 
1 in 1542 
1 in 1704 


1 in 1590 


Proportions in the various Local Divisions of the United Kingdom : 


NoBTHEBN Counties of Enoland 

NoBTH Westebn i, e, Lancashire & Cheshire 

South Eastbbn Counties 

South Midland Ditto 

London • c c. . . • 

NoBTH Midland Counties 

Yobksbibe 

Eastebn Counties 

West Midland Ditto 

Wales (including Monmouthshire) 

CONNAUOHT, Lreland 

SouTHEBN Counties of Scotland 

Leinsteb, Ireland • 

South Westebn, England 

Ulsteb, Ireland 

MUNSTEB, Ditto 

NoBTHEBN Counties of Scotland , 


HO. or 

DSAy St SVXB. 


471 
1,237 

836 

649 
1,325 

694 
1,042 

669 
1,325 

771 

674 
1,225 
1,135 
1,295 
1,527 
1,411 

930 


TOTAL 
POVVLATZOX* 


969,126 
2,490,827 
1,628,886 
1,234,382 
2,862,236 
1,214,538 
1,789,047 
1,118,982 
2,132,930 
1,188,914 
1,010,031 
1,813,562 
1,672,753 
1,803,291 
2,011,890 
1,857,650 
1,075,180 


rsoroKTZOir. 


1 in 2058 
1 in 2014 
1 in 1948 
1 in 1902 
1 in 1783 


1 
1 


in 1750 
in 1717 


1 in 1665 
1 in 1610 
1 in 1542 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in 1499 
in 1480 
in 1474 
in 1898 
in 1818 


1 in 1317 
1 in 1156 
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purposes of the Census, England, Scotland, and Wales were divided into 
thirteen districts. The largest proportion of deaf persons is found in the 
northern counties of Scotland, where there are 030 deaf in 1,075,180, or 
one in 1156 ; and the smallest proportion is in the northern counties of 
England, where the numher is 471 out of 061,126, a ratio of one in 2058. 
Next in nomerical order to this, is our own district — ^the " north western 
counties" of Lancashire and Cheshire— which contained 1287 deaf and dumh 
out of 2,400,827 souls, or one in 2045. 

Taken separately, there were : — 

In Cheshire, 226 deaf and dumb in 428,526, or 1 : 1874 
Tn Lancashire, 1011 „ 2,067,301, or i : 2046 


Proportion of the Deaf and Dumb in the Counties of England and Wales : 



Deaf and 
Dnxnb, 
one in 


Deaf and 
Dumb, 
one in 

I,— LOHDOK 

1783 

1947 
2343 
1657 
2000 
1674 

2215 
1871 
1614 
2027 
1828 
3016 
1754 
1845 

1490 
1724 
1785 

1426 
1406 
1410 
1278 

1448 

VI. West Midlahd Counties. 
22 Oloucestershire • 

1565 
1054 
1493 
1860 
1160 
2026 

1958 
1734 
1870 
2088 
1272 

1874 
2045 

1640 
2231 
1754 

2480 
1818 
1917 
1622 

2300 
1423 
1514 

11. South Eastbbh Gouvties. 

1 Surrey (extra metropolitan).. 

2 Kent (extra metropolitan) . . 

3 Sussex 

23 Herefordshire 

24 Shropshire 

25 Staffordshire 

26 WorRRRterflhire ..,,..,,.... 

27 Warwickshire 

4 Hampshire 

VII. NoBTH Midland Counties. 
28 Leicestershire •••.••••.... 

5 Berkshire 

111. South Midlahb Counties. 

6 Middlesex (extra metrop.) . . 

7 Hertfordshire 

29 Butlandshire 

80 TjinnolnRhire ..••.....«..-« 

31 NnttinffhamaliirA . . . . , ^ -r . . » 

32 Dprhvshiri* 

8 Buckinghamshire 

9 Oxfordshire . . 

10 Northamptonshire 

1 1 Puntingdonshre 

YIII. NoBTH Westebn Counties 
33 Cheshire 

34 Iiftnca*|hire ,.,,...,, 

12 Bedfordshire 

13 Cambridflreshire 

IX. Yobkbhibe. 
35 West Biding 

IV. Eastebh Couhtibs. 
14 Essex •• 

86 East Biding (with York) . . 
37 North Bidinir 

X. NoBTHEBN Counties. 
38 Durham 

15 Suffolk 

16 Norfolk 

V. South Wbstbbk Countibs. 
17 Wiltshire 

39 Northumberland 

40 Cumberland 

4.1 Westmoreland ............ 

XI. MONMOUTHSHIBB & WaLES. 

42 Monmouthshire ........ 

18 Dorsetshire - 

18 Devonshire • • . . 

20 Cornwall 

43 South Wales 

21 Somersetshire 

44 North Wales 
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Coming to the still narrower limit of onr own town and neighbourhood, 
we find that the Liyerpool and West Derby districts contained 180 deaf 


NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT. 
{Lancashire and Cheshire.) 


BEOISTBATION, Ac. 


YIII. North Wbstsbh Couittibb. 

33 Cheshire 

34 Lancashire 


DiSTBICTS. 

33 Cheshire. 


452 Stockport ... 

453 Macclesfield . 

454 Altrincham . 

455 Runcorn . . . 

456 North^ch... 

457 Congleton . . . 

458 Nantwich • . . 

459 OUBoaghton 

460 Wirral 


34 Xiancashire 


461 Liverpool 

462 West Derby ...... 

463 Prescot ./........ 

464 Ormskirk 

465 Wigan 

466 Warrington 

467 Leigh 

468 Bolton . • 

469 Bury 

470 Borton-upon-Irwell 

471 Chorlton 

472 Salford 

473 Manchester 

474 Ashton>under-Lyne 

475 Oldham 

476 Rochdale 

477 Haslingden 

478 Burnley 

479 Clitheroe 

480 Blackburn 

481 Chorley.... 

482 Preston 

483 Fylde 

484 Oarstang 

485 Lancaster 

486 UWerstone 




VKOrOBTIOH, 

yovuuiTioir. 

I>BA7 AKD SmCB. 

OXB » 

2,490,827 

1237 

2014 

423,526 

226 

1874 

2,067,301 

1011 

2045 

90,208 

48 

1879 

63,827 

88 

1666 

84,043 

22 

1547 

25,797 

18 

1433 

81,202 

16 

1950 

80,512 

20 

1525 

87,986 

22 

1726 

53,294 

29 

1837 

57,157 

13 

4396 

258,236 

♦189 

1858 

. 153,279 

41 

8738 

56,074 

28 

2002 

38,307 

13 

2946 

77,539 

45 

1723 

36,164 

18 

2782 

82,734 

14 

2388 

114,712 

50 

2294 

88,815 

40 

2220 

81,585 

+100 

316 

123,841 

45 

2752 

87,523 

35 

2500 

228,433 

95 

2404 

119,199 

57 

2091 

86,788 

42 

2066 

72,615 

22 

3296 

50,424 

20 

2521 

63,868 
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30,556 
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* *' Including 32 inmates of a school for the deaf and dumb." The day-Bcholara of the 
Institation and absentees would, of coarse be tsken at their own homes. The Education 
Census gives 56 as the total number of scholars at that time ; it is now 80—65 of whom belong 
to Liverpool. 

•f" Including 81 inmates of an institution for the deaf and dumb.** This, though locally 
situate in another district, is the Manchester School for the Deaf and Damb. 
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mutes in a population of 411,515 ; or one in 2386. There were 139 in 
Liyerpool, and 41 in West Derbj. The pupils in the local school were 
returned as 56, but of these, 24 were taken account of elsewhere. Twentj- 
two of them being daj scholars, were reckoned at their own homes in the 
town, and two boarders from a distance were also absent. Of the remaining 
32 who were in residence on the Census Sunday, there were 17 who did not 
belong to Liverpool. Deducting these, the number of the local deaf and 
dumb falls from 180 to 163, and this alters the proportion in the parlia- 
mentary borough to one in 2524. In this county, with a comparatively 
small deaf and dumb population, we have extensive provision made for 
their education. In March 1851, there were 136 pupils in the two Schools 
of Liverpool and Manchester. That number la now increased to more than 
160. But it must be borne in mind that, on the one hand, wherever there 
are schools for the deaf and dumb, the aggregate of the deaf mute popula- 
tion will seem larger than it really is, and on the other, where there are no 
schools it will seem relatively smaller. Of the 56 pupils returned at the 
Liverpool School in 1851, 19 came from a distance : of the 80 now upon 
the books, about one-fifth belong to places which lie outside the boundaries 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. Thus, the children who are under education 
swell the proper population of the districts where schools are situate, and 
reduce that of the places where their own homes are. It follows, that those 
children of the educable age, who are returned in any place where there is 
no school, are those who should have been at school ; and if these could 
all be collected into one total, it would shew precisely (allowing for a few 
cases of absence from illness, and other casualties,) the number of those 
who being of the eligible age for receiving education, were growing up 
withoutieducation. 

Of those computed to be of the proper age, there were actually under 
instruction, only 34} per cent, in Ireland, 50 per cent, in England, and 70 
per cent, in Scotland.* I shall be much mistaken if at the next Census 
England does not stand in a very different position from that which these 
figures represent. If for the want of trustworthy evidence upon a subject 
so important, the case of the deaf and dumb has not hitherto received the 

• See a Paper, by the Writer, on the Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 18Ql,read at the 
meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, September 1854, published in the 
* Journal of the Statistical Society of London,'* for June 1850, and quoted in the 
Edinburgh Review t No. 207, for July, 1855. 
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attention and sympathy to which it is so eminently entitled, the puhlication 
of the Census returns may fairly be expected to work an advantageous 
change in this respect The collection of such evidence is an " advantage" 
which everyone will be ready to acknowledge, and it is one which I have no 
hesitation in claiming as, both collaterally and directly, a result of the 
establishment of separate Institutions for the education of the deaf and^ 
dumb. 

Another great " advantage " is the raising up of a supply of competent 
men to take the management of the various Institutions. When the founder 
and first principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, came to this country 
in 1815, to obtain the requisite instruction for entering upon his work as a 
teacher, the discouragements and obstacles which he met with were such 
as led him to repair to France, and seek the assistance he required at the 
Paris Institution, where he speedily obtained it. " The Committees of the 
Dublin, Birmingham and Liverpool Institutions have at different times 
experienced such difficulties" also.* "Mais nous avons change tout cela." 
That day is past. At the present time, six of the former assistants of the 
London Asylum are in positions where they have the sole management of 
establishments for the education of the deaf and dumb. Three of the 
present Principals of Schools in Great Britain were formerly assistants in 
the Yorkshire Institution : two commenced their career as teachers in the 
School at Glasgow : and the higher offices in other Institutions are held by 
gentlemen who acquired their knowledge and experience in the subordinate 
posts of the same establishments which they now superintend. 

Finally, we must recur to the fact which was stated at the outset, the 
honourable distinction which belongs to the present century in relation to 
this work of teaching the deaf and dumb. It has not been by inventing 
the art, or by raising up the first of those who practised it, that the distinc- 
tion has been gained, but by founding and supporting Publio Institutions 
for this benevolent purpose. De L*£pee, whose attention was first drawn 
to tlie subject in 1754, had his school in full operation in 1760. In 1703, 
four years after his death, it was adopted by the French Government, and 
now exists as the Imperial Institution of Paris. In 1760, also, Mr. Thomas 
Braidwood opened a private school in Edinburgh, (the one which Dr. Johnson 
visited in 1 773, and the name of which, Dumbie Dykes, the author of 

* " Knight's Cyclop :" article Deaf and Dumb. 
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to Hackney, near London, and the first public Institution in this country 
was opened in the metropolis in 170S, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Watson, whose work has been previously quoted. In the year first men- 
tioned, 1754, exactly one hundred years ago, Samuel Heinicke undertook to 
teach a deaf and dumb boy, at Dresden, and after continuing to pursue the 
work in a priyate capacity for several years, the Elector invited him toLeipsic, 
where, in 1778, the Eoyal Institution of Saxony was founded, being the first 
school for the deaf and dumb ever established or supported by civil government. 
In 1815, Mr. T. H. Gallaudet, a Theological student in the College of 
Andover, Massachusetts, resolved to " undertake the employment of 
instructing the deaf and dumb in his native country."! With this view, 
he visited Europe, as has already been mentioned, and in 1817, the 
"American Asylum" was opened, under his management, at Hartford, 
Connecticut 

From these beginnings have arisen within a hundred years, two hundred 
schools for the deaf and dumb. In Great Britain and Ireland there are 30 
Institutions, containing 1400 pupils ;| in the United States 16, with 1200 
pupils ;§ in Austria, Prussia, and the smaller Kingdoms and States of 
Germany, there are about 70 different Institutions ; in France, 50 ; in Italy, 
10 or 11 ; the same number in Switzerland, and also in Holland and 
Belgium ; 5 in the Danish dominions ; 3 in Russia and Poland ; and one 
each in Spain and Portugal. If to these were added the various private 
schools in existence, the number of two hundred would be exceeded. And 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of absolutely depending upon variable 
and uncertain sources of income, it is a gratifying fisu^t, (which I had the 
opportunity of first bringing before the Historic Society last year,) that as 
large a sum is raised by voluntary liberality, for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, in Great Britain and Ireland, as is derived from the public 
funds in France and the United States, for the same purpose 1| A handsome 

* See " Heart of Mid Lothian," Note £. 
f Joaraal. Barnard's THbute to Oallaudet, p, 117. Hartford, 1852. 

I Glasgow Report, 1854. 
§ Dr. Feet's address at New York, November 22, 1853. The sncceeding figures are 
taken from various authorities. 

II The amount is about jS24,000 per annum. The Bienfaiteur des Sourds-muets (Paris) 
for November, 1854, remarking upon my statement last year, quotes Dr. Peet, of New 
York, as contradicting it. But the writer fsdls to see that Dr. Peet and I were speaking 
of two very different things. He spoke of the British Government as doing nothing ; I 
say of the British people, that they do everytMng. There is no contiadiotion here, but 
the most perfect consistency. 
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proportion of this amount accrues from the ^vestment of legacies, and it 
was a wise and benevolent saying of Dr. Chahners, which, in dealing with 
this subject, I feel bound to reiterate — " that a provision for the deaf and 
dumb was one of the best subjects for a bequest that could well be imagined." 

Thus, by the agency of these Institutions, education has not only been 
afforded to vast numbers who must else have lived and died, as did 
their predecessors for so many thousands of years, without a knowledge of 
God, or a hope of immortality ; but this inestimable advantage has also 
been secured — the education of the deaf and dumb has become a permanent 
social institution. In its behalf have been enlisted the resources of science, 
the dotations of piety and benevolence ^ the labours of the patient and per- 
severing teacher, the prayers and benedictions of the devout ; and upon 
the work supported by these means, and prosecuted in this spirit, has 
descended Grod*s rich blessing, whereby many have been brought out of a 
deep and melancholy darkness into the glorious light of the gospel — ^raised 
from the saddest ignorance to know Him '* who during his abode on earth 
went about doing good — ^who did good in that particular species of distress 
in which these charities attempt to do it — and who, seated now at the 
right hand of God, sends down His blessing upon those who follow His 
steps, and accepts the good that is done to the least of those whom Ha 
calls His brothren as done unto Himself."* 


An Account of the Life and Writings of the late J. H. Swale, 

OF Liyebfool. 

By T, T, Wilkinson, F.RA.8,, dc, dc. 
(Read 17th Mat, 1855.) 


Among the many Geometers who cultivated the ancient Geometrical 
Analysis in Lancashire, towards the close of the last ^ and for a considerable 
portion of the commencement of the present century, none was more dis- 
tinguished than the late John Henry Swale, of Liverpool. His name is 
still familiar to all those who admire the beauties of the Greek Geometry, 
and the extent of his contributions to our local and other periodicals, is well 
known to every one acquainted with the then numerous publications, either 
wholly or partially devoted to the extension of mathematical science. He, 

* Bishop Horsley's Sermon for the Deaf and Damh Asylum, 1796. 
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however, never seems to have been desirous of exhibiting his rare powers 
of analysis from motives of mere display, nor did he ever care to compete 
with others in matters of difficulty, unless they related to novelty of prin- 
ciple or simplicity of result. Under these circumstances, we need not be 
surprised that his contributions are somewhat irregular, both as to time and 
place, yet as one of his admirers (Professor Davies) has well remarked — 
** wherever we see the name of Swale, we are sure to meet with something 
new and elegant, always worthy of himself, and often with specimens of 
unequalled resource and unexampled method of research." 

Mr. Swale was bom at Bishopsthorpe, near York, October 16th, 1775. 
His parents occupied a respectable position in life, and sent their son to 
receive the rudiments of his education in several of the many respectable 
academies then established in Yorkshire. After a successful course, during 
which his superior talents not unfrequently manifested themselves, he was 
engaged as Assistant Master in Mr. Sanderson s Classical, Mathematical, 
and Commercial Academy, at Becca Lodge, near Aberford. He subse- 
quently held similar situations at Leeds and Chester, but in the early part 
of 1805, he was successful in obtaining the mastership of the Town School 
at Idle, near Bradford, which, in addition to a permanent income, supplied 
a suitable residence for the accommodation of the master. This led to his 
marriage with Miss Sanderson, the daughter of one of his former employers, 
on the 8th of March in the same year, and in 1810 he removed to Liverpool, 
where he continued to reside until his death. 

His taste for mathematical investigations manifested itself at an early 
period ; for before he was quite twenty years of age, he had begun to cor- 
respond with the editors of the Yorkshire Repository, the Scientijic Receptacle, 
and the Geometrical Delights, Some of his earliest compositions most 
probably appear in these periodicals. They are usually dated from Becca 
Lodge, and contain manifest indications of latent genius, since one of these 
early printed specimens relates to the determination of the proportion 
existing between the force of gravity on the earth, as compared with that 
on the surface of Uranus, which he finds from HerscheUs data to be nearly 
in the ratio of 6. 7. Nor did he confine himself at this time to mathe- 
matical speculations only, but took up various subjects in the philosophical 
and poetical departments of the periodicals, most of which he treated in a 
very lucid and satisfactory manner. 
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Among the earliest of the printed pieces of this description may be 
instanced a poetical answer to the Prize Enigma, in No. 9 of the Scientifio 
Heceptade, and several answers to philosophical queries in previous numbers. 
When replying to a query proposed by the Rev. Anthony Collins, of London, 
he assumes the signature " PkUologus,'' and accounts for the phosphores* 
cent qualities of stale fish, when viewed in the dark, by supposing that 
*' the light in question consists in certam vibrations of the electric fluid;" 
but in succeeding numbers he appears under his real name, where he 
endeavours to remove a difficulty experienced by Mr. Thomas Crosby, of 
York, in chap, ix., v. 2, of St. John's Grospel, by quaintly advising him to 
** take the trouble to consult the next verse." The higher apparent tem- 
perature of springs during the winter season is also accounted for by him 
on the ground that the difference of temperature in question " proceeds 
from evaporation and other causes depending on heat. In all evaporations 
from fluids, a degree of cold is always produced in consequence of it ; but 
the evaporation from wells, &c., in summer is very great, and in winter but 
small. Therefore, a less degree of cold, as a necessary consequence, 
becomes perceptible." 

On the whole, however, it may be observed that his communications to 
the Yorkshire Repository, the Receptacle, and the Delights, are generally of 
an elementary character, and although the printed solutions to the mathe- 
matical questions display a neatness of method not usually found in juvenile 
compositions, they contain but little in themselves to indicate the superior 
talents of their author. From the variety of questions he answered in 
successive numbers, we may safely infer that the ingredient of perseverance 
was not wanting in his character. He evidently possessed this secret of 
success in an eminent degree, and an additional stimulus to greater exertions 
was supplied by Mr. Whiting, when he awarded the prize of ten copies of 
the Receptacle " to Mr. J. H. Swale, for [having furnished] the greatest 
niunber of correct solutions " to the questions proposed in the numbers for 
1794. From this period, Mr. Swale's contributions to the mathematical 
periodicals became very extensive, and his geometrical investigations soon 
displayed so much superiority, when compared with those of most of his 
competitors, that the editors of existing, and the originators of new, scien- 
;tiflc periodicals, were always anxious to secure his services, and looked upon 
him as one of their most powerful auxiliaries. During the time of his 
residence in Yorkshure, that county numbered amongst its private teachers 
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some of the most distinguished non-academic geometers of the last and 
present centuries. In proof of this, it is only necessary to mention the 
names of Mr. John Ryley, the Ferdinando, the RylandOf and the Rev, Mr. 
Brookes, of the mathematical periodicals, afterwards editor of the Leeds 
Correspondent, and who has deservedly been styled by the late Professor 
Davies, "the father of the Yorkshire School of Geometers ;" Mr. Richard 
Nicholson, then of Leeds, but latterly of Liverpool ; Mr. William Shepherd, 
of Bradford ; and Mr. John Whitley, of Huddersfield. 

Mr. Swale formed a very early intimacy with Mr. Ryley, and their friend- 
ship only terminated with the death of the latter. In 1802 or 1803, he 
first met Mr. Whitley, in company with several others, at the house of his 
friend, and these periodical gatherings were continued for many years. 
The union of so many kindred nlinds could not but be productive of some 
definite result, for to these early associations we may reasonably attribute 
the origin of Mr. Swale's subsequent partiality for the study of the ancient 
forms of pure geometry, to the neglect of almost every other branch of 
mathematics. In after life, these intimacies were frequently referred to 
with characteristic feeling. The expression "by my early friend Mr. Ryley," 
is appended to some geometrical speculations, bearing date August dOth, 
1828 ; and at their conclusion he remarks — " I linger among these problems 
and sketches as the pleasing, yet melancholy, reminiscences of days for 
ever gone, and of an early acquaintance now silent and mouldering in the 
tomb." His acquaintance with Mr. Nicholson commenced about the year 
1795, when both were in active correspondence with several mathematical 
periodicals. A similarity of tastes served to knit them closely together, 
and their friendship continued uninterrupted after their removal to liver- 
pool, until the death of Mr. Nicholson in 1811. Several years later, Mr. 
Swale drew the attention of mathematicians to the talents of his friend, by 
reproposing in the Leeds Correspondent a question from the Mathematical 
Companion, which he thought had been treated by the correspondents to 
that work with unmerited neglect It belongs to a class of Geometrical 
Loci, intimately related to the properties of the Ooinplete Quadrilateral, 
which had previously been partially discussed by La Hire and Maclaurin. 
Mr. Swale's investigation is conducted with all the elegance peculiar to 
himself, and besides generalising the property and deducing several inte- 
resting Porismatic relations, he gives his reasons for again proposing the 
subject fpr reconsideration. 
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At a sabsequent period* the prize question in the Mathematical Con^nion 
for 1800 is reconsidered by Mr. Swale, in one of his manuscript volumes, 
and as this question had been proposed by Mr. Nicholson, his thoughts 
naturally reverted to their early acquaintance ; hence, at the close of an 
improved solution, he again bears testimony to the merits of his friend, 
whom he styles ** my early mathematical associate, thirty-three years ago, 
when we used to meet at Mr. Ryley s, to converse on mathematics." 

The numerous intimations which occur in Mr. Swale's manuscripts, 
naturally produced a desire to rescue from oblivion some of the communi- 
cations which passed between the able mathematicians previously enume- 
rated ; but, upon due inquiry, it appears that in one case none of them 
have been preserved, and in another that an accidental fire has destroyed 
the parcels of letters containing this very correspondence. This is indeed 
a circumstance much to be regretted, since the following draft of a letter 
to Mr. Whitley, preserved in one of the manuscript volumes, furnishes 
abundant grounds for supposing that Mr. Swale's mathematical correspond- 
ence possessed features of more than ordinary interest 

" Idle, 9th February, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I have purposed for some time to trouble you with one 
of my scrawls on some mathematical trifles, which I do not clearly compre- 
hend. J am, first of all, not satisfied that I understand the notation 
employed in your own question, * * * and would thank you to 
enlighten my understanding, as the Prayer Book devoutly says. Question 
S9, in the Mathematical Companion for 1809, requires us to inscribe a 
triangle in a given circle^ so that its sides shall pass through three given 
points, which you must be aware has been repeatedly done. I do not mean 
to say that it can be solved by no other methods than what have already 
been adopted by geometricians ; but we must allow that Mr. Lowiy's general 
method of inscription [given in his solution to Question 210 of Ley bourn's 
Mathematical Repository, new series,] is sufficiently elegant. Yet I like 
attempts in the solution of problems upon different principles. The plod- 
ding ancients please me on that account, for they never laid aside a subject 
until they had completely exhausted it. 

I have discovered a general method of inscribing polygons in a given cirels, 
each side passing through a given point ; it is also applicable to the ellipse. 
I thought of it long ago, but I had laid aside the inquiry, and had not your 
problem made its appearance, I should most probably never have resumed it. 

I am pleased with your other question * * * harm^onicdls 
upon which it depends present a wide aud pleasing field to the geometer. 
Among other subjects, I have lately collected and considered several pro- 
blems upon geometrical loci ; give me leave to present one to your notice, 
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to which I should like to have your demonstration, to compare with my 
own. ***** When a circle and a right line are 
given in position, can you determine a point in the circumference of the 
circle, from which a tangent being drawn ; the segment of the tangent 
intercepted between the point of contact, and the line shall be given in 
length ? The enunciation you will excuse, provided you can comprehend 
me ; we may sometimes dispense with elegance in familiar correspondence. 
I add my sincere respects to an old fiiend ; remaining ever yours, 

J. H. SWALE." 
To Mr. Whitley, 

The inscription of a triangle, or any polygon, in a given circle, subject 
to the condition that its sides shall pass through given points, has occupied 
the attention of many eminent geometers. That particular case when the 
points range in a straight line is considered by Pappus in his CoUectiones 
MathemeOica, and his form of the Lemma was first generalized by Dr. 
Robert Simson, in 1781. It next found its way into the Mathematical 
Repository for 1799, where it was considered by Professors Lowry and 
Wallace ; the former of whom generalized the problem for any polygon in 
the same serial for 1 806. Since that period, the same inquiry, in one or 
other of its forms, has engaged the attention of Messrs. Swale, Heam, 
Gaskin, Potts, Townsend, Lame, Puissant, and Triaa, several of whom 
have employed the coordinate methods with good effect, both to the original 
problems and also to their extension to the conic sections. Mr. Swale's 
discussion is wholly geometrical. It is contained in the second and last 
number of the Liverpool Apollonius, where it forms undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable portions of that extraordinary work. This paper on 
the " Inscription of Polygons in Circles," and also that on their " Inscrip- 
tion in other Polygons," however, did not appear imtil ] 824, but the pre- 
ceding letter to Mr. Whitley, puts it beyond a doubt that in 1809 Mr. 
Swale was not only in possession of his method of inscription, so far as 
regards the circle, but also of its extension to the case of the ellipse. Pro- 
fessor Davies, in his " Historical Notices respecting an Ancient Problem," 
printed in the third volume of the Mathematician^ has enumerated and 
commented upon the labours of Castillon, Lagrange, Fuss, Euler, Lhuilier, 
Ottajano, Mal&tti, Camot, Gergonne, Servois, Brianchon, and Poncelet, in 
the same field of geometrical investigation ; and yet after a most careful 
analysis and comparison, he characterises the whole of Mr. Swale's essay 
as one of '' great elegance, originality, and importance." Its constructions 
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for three, four, five, and six points, are peculiarly neat ; whilst the general 
case is attacked at once with his usual skill and adroitness ; nor is he less 
happy in his efforts when pointing out the special cases of the quadrilateral, 
and when the points are situated in a right line. 

In the early part of Mr. Swale*s career, he forwarded some interesting 
communications to the Gentleman^s Diary, His name is there associated 
with those of Hilton, Cunliffe, Wildbore, Gough, Dalton, Lowry, Nicholson, 
Campbell, Skene, Whitley, &c., all of whom stood high in the estimation of 
the mathematical public ; and although he was then but young in science, 
his solutions will seldom suffer by being placed in comparison with those 
furnished by more experienced contributors. On the establishment of the 
Mathematical Bepository^ the editor enlisted Mr. Swale into his service, 
when he not only supplied the earlier portion of that extensive periodical 
with numerous articles written by himself, but on several occasions, he 
undertook the task of inducing others to become contributors. In the old 
series of this work he gave demonstrations to a considerable number of Dr. 
Stewart's General Theorems, and also to the majority of those which have 
usually, but erroneously, been termed Lawson's Geometrical Theorems, from 
the circumstance of his having published them collectively at the end of 
his valuable Dissertation on the Geometrical Analysis of the Antients. The 
notation he adopted when discussing the " General Theorems '* was in 
accordance with that of Dr. Stewart himself, but its cumbrousness neces- 
sarily precluded any very decided success in the endeavour to extend his 
system of inquiry. His solutions to Mr. Lawson*s collection are remarkable 
for their brevity and neatness, and in these respects are fit companions to 
those inserted from Messrs. Campbell, Lowry, Nicholson, and others. None 
of these writers, however, seem to have been aware whence the Rev. John 
Lawson derived the greater portion of the materials for his beautiful collec- 
tion, if we except a writer who veiled his real name under the disguise of 
the signature " Peletarius." All the solutions furnished by this gentleman 
are given under the strict forms of the ancient geometry, the analysis and 
synthesis following each other step by step in reverse order, but, in fact, 
are nothing more than literal translations from Dr. Stewart's Propositiones 
GeometriccBy the original source whence Lawson had transcribed nearly all 
the Theorems which pass under his name ! 

Although after Mr. Swale's removal to Liverpool, the duties of his 
Academy in Brunswick Place prevented him from mainteiining an extensive 
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mathetnatical corre^xmdence, yet thnmghout the fvliole ef hit life he ooca- 
sionally contributed to most of thoee periodicals which had been the means 
of establisbiog bis character as a geometer. In 1823 he dedicated the first 
portion of the Liverpool ApoUonivs^ of which he was both editor and pro- 
prietor, to " Thomas Leyboum, £sq.. Professor of Mathematics in the 
College at Sandharst — the ardent, perseyering, and able promoter of 
mathematical science, as a token of g^teful recollection of thirty years 
correspondence ;" and ten years later, in one of his memoranda* he records 
his undiminished attachment to this worthy veteran in science. 

When the publication of the Student was commenced at Liyerpool, Mr. 
Swale was ready with a helping hand. He furnished solutiims to most of 
the questions in the first two numbers of " that work of rare merit," and 
proposed several others ; but his removal from Leeds to Chester, with other 
engagements, prevented bim from continuing his correspondence to the 
remaining portion of this periodical. He, however, subsequently formed a 
personal acquaintance with the editor, Mr. William Hilton, who was origi- 
nally resident in Saddlewortb, near Manchester — a pupil of Wolfenden, 
and an able correspondent to most of the periodicals of his time. Mr. Swale 
was ever happy in the company of kindred souls, and HDton*s partiality 
for the " divine geometry," formed an additional motive for a close attach- 
ment. " This day, 8th May, 1826," says he, in one of his memoranda, 
'* poor Hilton fell dead from his chair. Such is the fate oi man !" The 
sudden termination of his friend's earthly career is elsewhere alluded to in 
nearly similar expressions, nor are these the only memorials he recorded of 
the uncertainty of human existence, for on a subsequent occasion he remarks, 
*' this day, 28th A^ugust, 1833, confirmed the death of poor Tom Briggs, 
my early mathematical pupil, and the son of my old friend Dr. Briggs. 
With many of his colleagues in Lander's expedition, in which he engaged 
as physician, he perished in some part of Africa, by malignant fever." 
When recording the severance of domestic ties by the rude hand of death, 
his remarks on every occasion bear ample testimony to the humanity of his 
disposition, and confirm the unanimous testimony of his associates, that he 
was ever the dutiful son, as well as the kind and indulgent father. His 
anxiety for the welfare of his own offspring, was not exceeded by his desire 
to secure the comfort and happiness of his parents. Their removals by 
death are duly noted in his memoranda, and when subsequently alluding to 
the respective dates of June 8th, August 12th, and September 1 1th, he 
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feelingly remarks — " these with me are sad and melancholy days of bereave^ 
ment, on which died a fond mother (1813), an ajQTectionate sister (1825), a 
kind and aged father (1826), and my firstborn beloved daughter (1834)." 

Mr. Swale's first contribution to the GentlemarCs Mathematical Companion 
appears in the third number of that work. In 1802 and 1807, he obtained 
" Prizes of twelve Companions,'' for superior solutions, but owing probably to 
the neglect complained of with regard to Mr. "Nicholson's question, he ceased 
to be a contributor in 1812. During the editorship of Mr. William Davis, 
his geometrical investigations extended to a considerable length ; many Of 
them were selected to fill the post of honour, and not a few are peculiarly 
distinguished for their elegance and originality. A close intimacy neces- 
sarily sprung up between the editor and himself, in consequence of this 
extensive assistance, which ended only on the premature death of the 
former. In an extract from one of his " Mathematical Books " he observes, 
" I received a letter from Mr. John Hampshire, mathematician, London, 
written at the request of Mrs. Davis, acquainting me with the death of my 
much esteemed friend, William Davis, editor of the Mathematical Com- 
panion. On the receipt of Mr. Hampshire's note, I transmitted the 
following to the Leeds Mercury : — Died, on February 8th (1807), at his 
house" in Aldersgate Street, London, Mr. William Davis, who united to the 
high character of a honest man, that of a zealous friend to science. Besides 
several original productions which he has ^ven to the world, we are 
indebted to him for an edition of the Principia of Newton, and the invalu- 
able volumes of Ma-claurin and Simpson. His private, social, and literary 
worth, will live in the affectionate remembrance of his acquaintances and 
friends— one of the most sincere of whom pays this humble tribute to his 
memory." 

The geometry of the Mathematical Companion possesses all the charac^ 
teristics of the Lancashire and Yorkshire schools ; for although its volumi- 
nous pages will afford almost every variety of problem, treated according to 
the strict forms of the ancient Greek models, a large proportion of each 
successive number will be found to be devoted to the construction of plane 
triangles, from given data. The consideration of porisms, loci, inclinations, 
tangencies, sections of ratio and of space, indeed, occurs at intervals ; but 
they occupied only a very small share of the attention of these self-taught 
geometers. Many of them are well known to have prided themselves upon 
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being able to aualjze and deduce oonstractions from every possible combi- 
nation of tbe given entities ; and siQce this ability necessarily presupposes 
an extensive acquaintance with the properties of the plane triangle, its 
inscribed, circumscribed, and escribed circles, many of their discussions are 
still valuable in consequence of the abundant harvest of properties which 
they yield to the geometrical student. In the present state of science, 
however, the almost exclusive use of the co-ordinate methods and their 
greater power in overcoming the difficulties of the higher geometry, have 
led many to consider the labour which has been bestowed upon these isolated 
problems to be almost as unprofitable as it is immense ; and from certain 
points of view, such is undoubtedly the fact. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the practice was in strict accordance with the fashion 
of the times, and that even this misdirected energy no less proves the ability 
of those who cultivated the ancient geometiy under this now somewhat 
objectionable form, than would have been the case had they devoted them- 
selves to more prolific or useful subjects of investigation. Every isolated 
problem necessarily requires a totally different course of analysis, proceed- 
ing step by step, from the data given by the proposer, to others required to 
be determined, before the construction can be deduced ; and this process 
not only demands the exercise of the most skilful artifices at the command 
of the geometer, but a ready application of all the known properties of the 
diagrams under discussion. 

So far as regards the treatment of Geometrical problems, the writings of 
Whitley, Butterworth, and Swale, may be cited as indicative of the en- 
grossing topics of both the Lancashire and Yorkshire schools,^ as well as of the 
prevailing taste at the period of which we speak. The modes of analysis 
adopted by the two former geometers are in general well suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the propositions to which they are applied ; but with regard to 
fertility of invention and variety of resource, they are in many cases 
decidedly inferior to those furnished by the latter. In these respects both 
his published and his manuscript writings fully confirm the accuracy of the 
opinion expressed by the late Professor Davies, that "a familiar acquaintance 
with the works on geometiy which have been published in this country 
during the past and present century has led to the conviction, that Mr. 
Swale was undoubtedly the most independent and original geometer of his 
time. Everything he wrote was more free from the impress of the writings 
of others, even where the subjects are the same ; and so elementary too. 
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that we should hardly suppose it possible for two different methods to be 
purposed, than I find to be the case with any other geometer except 
Dr. Matthew [Stewart. Swale's geometry, in fact, was his own invention, 
for he was singularly unacquainted with the writings of other geometers, 
even of the English school." (Mathematician, Vol, m, p, 317.^ 

When the Leeds Correspondent was established in 1813, Mr. Swale did 
not neglect to render it his countenance and support. In 1822 he was 
awarded the " prize of six correspondents" for his solution to the prize 
question which had been proposed by himself. The fact of the mathematical 
department being successively under the superintendence of his early 
friends and associates, Messrs. Ryley, Gawthorp, and Whitley, naturally 
induced him to take a lively interest in the success of the work ; and hence 
some of the most beautiful specimens of his methods of treating geometrical 
problems found their way into the several volumes of this valuable periodical. 
One of the most interesting of these which requires us " to describe a fourth 
circle to cut three other given circles, so that the three chords joining the 
points of intersection shall pass through three given points" has recently 
been reproposed as the prize question in the Lady's and Gentleman's Diary 
for 1851 ; where it forms an excellent illustration of the application of the 
properties of radical axes to such inquiries. In the last number of the 
Correspondent he proposed a porismatic case of Pascal's hexagram as the 
prize question, but for some unexplained reason, he neglected to forward a 
solution in time for publication. This omission appears to have been the 
cause of a little embarrassment to the editor, for after giving his own dis- 
cussion of this ** porismatic double entendre,'' he formally announces that 
"in future no new questions will be inserted, except those which are 
accompanied by correct solutions from their respective authors." 

We have now arrived at the period when Mr. Swale published his 
Oeometrical Amusements ; a work which had been annoimced some time 
before, at the close of one of his solutions in the Leeds Correspondent, 
They made their appearance in December, 1821, as the first part of a 
" Course of Lessons in Construction and Analysis ; containing a general 
problem and solution, with its application to a series of Geometrical 
Inquiries." The work is divided into three books, which were dedicated 
to " John Leslie, Esq., F.RS.E., and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh ; as a pubhc Testimony of esteem for his 
worth AS A Man, and for his distinguished Talents as a Geometer." They 
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were also '* presented to the Disciples of Euclid" in order '' to familiajise 
a class of Problems, in themselves extremely beautiful ; and interesting to 
geometricians from the simplicity, elegance, and comparatively unlimited 
range of which they are susceptible in their application to the resolution of 
other Geo;netrical researches." As introductory to the course, he premises 
the General Problem of " having two points and three right lines given in 
position ; to draw from the given points two right lines intersecting each 
other at a point in one of the lines gi\ren in position, and making equal 
angles with the two remaining lines given in position," as a "basis to 
which the three Books are referable for solution ;" but with regard to the 
solutions themselves, he observes, that "nothing further has been attempted 
than a transcript of the contents of the geometrical lecture-slate ; with 
some degree of attention to that natural arrangement which position and 
consequent inference seemed to point out.** The first eight pages of the 
Amusements are devoted to the consideration of several particular cases of 
the general problem. He then gives Book I., which contains twenty-six 
carefully selected examples in Construction and Demonstration, amongst 
which are the properties of Radical Axes, together with several cases of 
Determinate Section and the Section of Ratio of the ancients ; for both of 
which, he observes, " we are indebted to the fertile genius of ApoUonius, 
the celebrated geometrician of Perga." " Having given in construction a 
sufficient number and variety of examples to shew the extent and facility 
of application of the general problem and its auxiliaries," he then proceeds 
to Book II., which embraces a series of thirty " appropriate and diversified 
sketches of Analysis ;" and this is followed by Book III., or the " Intellec- 
tual Gymnasium," which opens with an arrangement of the problems that 
have been deduced during the preceding inquiries. A selection of 
" Additional Problems, Generalised and Original," forms an appropriate 
conclusion to this remarkable work, and oiffers an inviting field for the 
exercise of the ardent geometer. Throughout the whole of the analyses 
and constructions the author never loses sight of the connexion which 
exists between the general problem and each successive deduction. In the 
earlier portion of the work he reminds the reader that he is " not aware 
that any other problem, so generally applicable to composition, can be 
found in the whole compass of plane geometry," and at the close of its 
application to no fewer than one hundred and ninety examples of eveij 
grade of difficulty, he proposes as an exercise for the student that he shall 
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prove " by analysis, that all the problems in Books I. and II. may be 
determined by the general problem." Of the tuiture of the contents of the 
volume it is almost unnecessary for us to speak. The late Professor Davies 
has pronounced the work to contain *' some of the most elaborate and 
elegant geometry, conceived in the true spirit of the ancients, (but perfectly 
imshackled as to any anterior works,) that exists in our language, or 
probably in any language whatever." In his Solutions to HtUton's Course 
of Mathematics, he terms it " the most remarkable book of modem times" 
and one from which the student " will acquire more power of original 
research than from any work he could place before him." Again, when 
reviewing some of its contents in his " Historical Notices," he declares his 
opinion that ^* the Geometrical Amusements is undoubtedly one of the most 
original and remarkable works on Geometry that has appeared since the 
time of Stewart and Simson." Some idea may be formed of the estimation 
in which he held Mr. Swale's publication when we state that having failed 
in his efforts to procure a copy through the usual channels, he borrowed 
the work from his friend, Mr. Samuel Kyley of Leeds, and transcribed the 
whole of its contents. Strongly expressed as these eulogiums may appear 
to some, it is certain that they do not exceed the truth. His published 
works fuUy justify the terms made use of in the preceding extracts, while 
those still remaining in manuscript present ample proofs of a genius in 
geometry which has seldom been surpassed. The methods of treatment,, 
the fertility of invention, and the almost unique elegance of the analyses 
and constructions, combine to place Mr. Swale in the first rank amongst 
the cultivators of the Ancient Geometrical Analysis. The page of errata 
prefixed to the volume contsdns the announcement that Farts II. and III. 
were ready for the press and would appear in succession, but failing health 
and the limited sale of Part I. did not justify the completion of his design. 
In addition to the general merits of the work we may also observe that the 
style of printing contains several peculiarities. As we have formerly 
observed (Phil, Mag, 1852^ " up to the time when the Amusements wera 
published no attempts had been made to improve the style of printing 
geometrical investigations. The old hacknied form had been rigidly 
adhered to by both editor and author ; nor had any geometer appeared 
who had ventured to deviate from the established usage of carrying the 
type entirely across the page. Mr. Swale, however, had learnt that the 
eye had something to do in geometry as well as the intellect, and in his. 
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onxiely to assist both, he adopted to a considerable extent the practice of 
printing each step of the syllogisms in a separate line, which has since 
been carried out so successfully by Mr. Potts in his excellent editions of 
Etu:lid'8 Elements. The pages of the Ammements therefore presented a 
somewhat novel appearance to the geometers of the time, and this, together 
with his habit of composing scraps of verse, induced them to banter him 
occasionally respecting Yna poetical geometry." 

" Tlie Liverpool Apollonius^ or the Geometrical and Philosophical Reposi- 
tory^^' Parts I. and II., were published in 1823 and 1824 respectively. The 
first we have already stated was dedicated to Professor Leyboum " as a 
token of grateful recollection of thirty years' correspondence," but the second 
portion was " most respectfully inscribed to Robert Adrain, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia College, New 
York, as a public expression of esteem for his worth and talents." In the 
advertisement prefixed to the work Mr. Swale observes that it has frequently 
been a "matter of surprise and regret, that Liverpool, rapidly approximating 
in commercial enterprise, in opulence, in architectural splendour, and in 
general intelHgence to the British metropolis, should yet have contributed 
so little to the encouragement of mathematical science through the medium 
of her public press." He further remarks, that although " a rising commu- 
nity eagerly employed in extending its commerce and accumulating wealth, 
and at the same time generally ardent in cultivating and patronising mathe- 
matical science, is a phenomenon, merely Utopian, not to be realised in the 
history of man." Yet presuming that " the destinies of man invite him to 
higher enjoyment than that to be derived firom the gratification of mere 
external sense, and that the varied and vigorous exercise of the intellectual 
powers in the wide and fertile field of science, affords a perennial source of 
one of the purest and most exalted pleasures of which our nature is suscep- 
tible;" he "presents to junior geometricians in general, to those of Liverpool 
in particular, and to all promoters of the pursuits of intellect, the first 
number of the ApoUonim,'' Its pages include a memoir of ApoUonius, 
jfrom Montucla ; the origin and progress of geometry, from Bossut ; the 
stability of ships, from Vince ; On Newton's system of philosophy, from 
Maclaurin ; the doctrine of mathematical axioms, from Stewart ; an essay 
on the utility of mathematical learning, from Passman ; together with 
various original papers by Messrs. Dickenson, Adrain, Whitiey, Samuel 
Jones, and Bartholomew Prescot. The last named gentlemetn undertook 
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in a series of seven letters, to prove ihe falsity of the Newtonian system of 
astronomy, and by consequence the truth of his own ; hut his ill-judged and 
intemperate attack would seem to have failed in producing the desired 
eflFect, for the Newtonian theory of gravitation is still the orthodox faith, 
whilst* that proposed by Mr. Prescot, although founded on his own explana- 
tions of holy Writ, and supported by appeals to common sense, has long 
since been deservedly forgotten. Of Mr. Swale's geometrical papers in the 
Apollonius it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. The first contains 
"some properties of tangential circles, briefly demonstrated, with their 
application " to twelve leading problems on the circle, and no fewer than 
forty-one deductions, including the now celebrated case of describing " a 
fourth circle to touch three others anyhow given in position." His next 
paper on " geometrical maxima and minima, " which is followed by 
" improved or generalised solutions " to problems which had been elsewhere 
discussed, and a series of " diversified solutions to the same problem." A 
considerable number of beautiful properties relating to Halley's Diagram 
occur in these investigations, as well as several of the leading cases of 
lineal section. The labors of Simson, Landen, Burrow, and others, 
are reviewed as he proceeds, whilst in problem 3 we are presented with no 
fewer than nine original metiiods of drawing a tangent firom a given point 
to a given circle. In the paper on " the inscription of polygons in a circle 
when each side of the inscribed figure passes through a given point," he 
reduces the whole, when the number of the sides is odd, to the ** elementary 
problem of drawing from a given pointy a tangent to a circle given in position 
and magnitude;'* and when the sides are even, the construction of the 
general problem is reduced to the equally simple matter of " drawing from 
a given point a line parallel to a right line given in position,*' The " inscrip- 
tion of polygons in given polygons," imder the same conditions, is reduced 
in like manner to the utmost degree of simplicity, the final result being 
that nothing more is required than the description of a " drcle through three 
given points" Had the Apollonius been continued the next number would 
have been a most valuable acquisition to the geometrical student. The 
new Usts contain forty-five carefully selected questions in various depart- 
ments of mathematics, the geometrical element, of course, preponderating. 
Many of these are proposed by himself imder various signatures, and their 
solutions would have afforded ample scope for the exercise of his versatile 
genius ; but " continued indisposition, which suspends all intellectual pur- 
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suits/* combined with the unprofitable sale of the portions ahreadj issued, 
rendered it utterly impossible for him to continue the publication. 

The duties of a large academy added to the wear and tear of a youth 
spent in the laborious avocation of tuition, at length produced their usual 
effects upon Mr. Swale*s constitution. Symptoms of decay had begun to 
manifest themselves some time before the publication of. his first work ; 
but they were generally of such a nature as not to excite any serious 
apprehensions. The attacks of an insidious disease, however, gradually 
became more severe, and although naturally robust and strongly built, his 
nervous system ultimately became so much shattered by continued appli- 
cation that he was compelled to give up his establishment at the close of 
1823. " Brunswick Place Academy " was stiU in a very flourishing 
condition when this unfortunate circumstance occurred. For many years 
it had been well supported by the public, and consequently possessed a 
high mercantQe value ; but he had conscientious scruples respecting the 
propriety of scholastic transfers, and hence "some of his peculiar notions pre- 
vented him from disposing of his school," which he might then have done to 
considerable advantage. On the partial recovery of his health he occasionally 
undertook to instruct a few private pupils in mathematics, and might have 
become fully occupied with such engagements, but he declined to extend 
his connections, and contented himself with " spinning his cobwebs" as he 
facetiously termed his speculations in pure geometry. Probably his recovery 
would have been much more rapid had he not in an unguarded moment 
advanced a considerable sum without security to a near relation who subse- 
quently defi:uuded him of the whole amount. The efiect of this untoward 
occurrence upon his general health may easily be conceived ; and his manu- 
scripts contain several memoranda indicative of his strong feelings on the 
subject when casual circumstances led him to revert to the improper 
conduct of his " dishonest relative." 

Notwithstanding a continued tendency to depression of spirits, his active 
mind never appears to have relaxed its efibrts in any considerable degree. 
With him " Divine Geometry " was ever in the ascendant, and his favourite 
study would seem to have furnished a never-failing source of pleasure. 
What to most persons proves to be really a severe mental discipline was 
considered by Mr. Swale in the light of recreation, for he endorses one of 
bis latest manuscripts as ** Geomeincal Amusements [intended] to soothe 
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an incurable despondency." During the later years of bis life he occa- 
sionally exchanged the bustling activity of the town by making short excur- 
sions into different parts of the country, his principal objects being change 
of air and the enjoyment of rural scenery. It was whilst thus engaged 
that he availed himself of opportunities to renew the personal ac- 
quaintance of many of his old associates, amongst whom the names of 
Shepherd and Whitley most frequently occur in the memoranda relating to 
these exhilarating rambles. Hecreation and his favourite studies continued 
alternately to occupy his attention until his earthly career was terminated, 
by a short and severe attack of influenza, on January 13th, 1837, in the 
sixty-second year of his age ; and his remains lie interred in the Necropolis, 
a picturesque burial ground in the immediate vicinity of Liverpool. 

The activity of mind displayed by Mr. Swale, throughout the whole of 
his mathematical career, could not but be productive of great results, and 
hence we find that, independently of his published writings, he has col- 
lected no fewer than eighteen manuscript volumes of literary and mathe- 
matical disquisitions. Several of these have evidently been formed from 
others of earlier date, since they contain a series of diagrams, and a few 
choice investigations which had previously appeared in different periodicals, 
but by far the greatest portion have resulted from his practise of " spinning 
geometrical cobwebs," as an amusement during the leisure hours of 
declining age. Each of the volumes contaiss a title in some degree 
indicative of the contents — ^but the utmost latitude of meaning must be 
allowed in this respect, for nothing more than a very general description 
could be attempted to a collection of solutions to several thousand geo- 
metrical, algebraical, and other questions, arranged without much regard 
to difficulty, order, or subject. The following enumeration, however, may 
serve to show that had their author met with sufficient encouragement we 
should have had no lack of matter for a lengthened series of the Liverpool 
Appollonius, 

I. — Geometrical Disquisitions, Christmas, 1811. 
II. — Geometrical Amusements, Christmas, 1818. 
III. — Geometrical Amusements, Midsummer, 1819. 
IV. — Geometrical Amusements, Christmas, 1819. 

'Midsummer, 1623. 


v. — Geometrical Sketches, 


Christmas, 1833. 

^Christmas, 1824. 
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VI.— Geometrical Papers. 
VII.— Memoir of the late Reuben Burrow. 

VIII.— Miscellaneous Collection of Geometrical Questions; those 
not original being proposed for the purpose of generalising and 
receiving improved and original solutions. 
IX. — Miscellaneous Collection of Geometrical Questions. 
X. — Original Theorems on the Circle, with their use in the deter 

mination of some Geometrical Problems. 
XI. — Geometry and Algebra. 
XII. — Mathematical Scraps. 
XIII. — ^Memorandums, Scraps, Mathematical, Poetical, Biographical, 

and Satirical. 
XIV. — ^Memorandums, Scraps, Mathematical, &c., &c. 
XV. — Geometry of the Circle, vol. 1. 
XVI. — Geometry of the Circle, vol. 2. 
XVII. — Diversified Solutions to the same Problem. 
XVIII. — Geometrical and Algebraical Amusements. 
We have not yet had the opportunity of examining the first six of the 
manuscripts in the preceding list. Their contents are therefore matter 
for cox\jecture ; but from the titles affixed to the second, third, and fourth, 
we may reasonably infer that they were iutended to form a portion of the 
Oeomstrical Amusements, The memoir of Reuben Burrow was originally 
vmtten for the biographical department of the Mathematical Eepository, 
from documents furnished by the late Professor Leyboum. It gives a very 
clear and satisflEictoiy account of the principal events in the life of this 
able, though somewhat eccentric mathematician, but owing to the discon- 
tinuance of the Repository, this sketch remained in manuscript until pub- 
lished, with the present Mr. Swale's consent, in a recent volume of the 
Mechanics* Magazine. 

Volume ix. is a continuation of volume viii., and they contain, in the 
whole, about 425 quarto pages of densely crowded matter. In addition to 
numerous original theorems and problems, these volumes contain diversi- 
fied constructions, with occasional analyses and demonstrations, to all the 
principal geometrical questions which had been proposed in most of our 
mathematical periodicals and several other works, illustrated by upwards of 
one thousand carefully constructed diagrams. Each day's work is generally 
pointed out by having its respective date affixed, and many incidental 
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notices occur at intervals, which prove that he sustained a long and active 
correspondence with several of his old associates. ^ Pages 197-198 are 
occupied with the demonstrations of several theorems, which he afterwards 
applies to the determination of the general prohlem on inclinations ; and 
this subject is again resumed in pp. 233-235, where two or three different 
constructions are given to each particular case, but, agreeably to Mr. 
Swale's usual practice, no demonstrations are added. This omission is 
the more to be regretted since the methods employed are generally different 
from those to be found in the works of those authors who have treated on 
these portions of the ancient geometry. The maxima and minima of 
geometrical quantities occupy pp. 251-257 — a "collection of problems by 
the compasses alone *' are contained in pp. 292-332 — and the leading 
problems on the Tangencies are elegantly constructed in pp. 383-386. 

The latter portion of volume x. is fully prepared for the press. Five 
theorems are distinctly enunciated, demonstrated, and applied to the 
solution of ten collateral problems, most of which have since been published 
as questions, 549-582, in the Educational Times, 

At the commencement of volume xi. we find a few instances of geomet- 
rical loci, which are followed by an analysis and construction of the general 
problem of inclinations in pp. 2, 89, 91, and 93. Pages 101-132 contain 
a connected series of forty-two geometrical exercises originally compiled as 
*' lessons for his son ;" and amongst the remaining contents are interspersed 
solutions of some difficult diophantine problems, one of which is a prize ques- 
tion from the BeposUoryy where the gold medal is awarded to Mrs. Somerville 
for her elegant solution. Volume xii. commences with various methods 
of drawing tangents to a given circle, so as to be divided by a line given 
in position and the point of contact, into parts having a given ratio. 
Pages 20 and 21 contain no fewer than eight different methods of drawing 
*• through a given point P, a line that shall tend to the point of concourse 
of two other lines, AB and CD given in position." Some problems on the 
maxima and their application occupy pages 32-45, and the concluding 
portion of the manuscript contains ingenious solutions to some of the most 
difficult equations in Dr. Bland's Algebraical Problems, The title of 
volume xiii. almost sufficiently explains itself, and but a slight inspection 
is necessary to prove that its designation is not unaptly chosen. A letter 
to a friend occurs at page 42, in which he desires him ** to recollect that 
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Euclid existed nearly three hundred jears before Christ, and that [he is] 
yet nearly a stranger to those Elements which have conferred imperishable 
renown on their author and compiler/* Mr. Swale was ever anxious that 
the ancient geometry should be in the ascendant, and to this end he never 
omitted an opportunity of impressing the beauties of his *' Divine 
Geometiy " upon the minds of his junior correspondeiits. A few statical 
and dynamical problems are inserted in this volume, but they present no 
difficulties worthy of particular notice. The most important enquiry, 
perhaps, is that which determines the direction of impulsion of a billiard 
ball on a triangular table, *' so that it may /or ever pursue the same track,*' 
to be the sides of the triangle of minimum perimeter inscribed in the given 
triangle. 

Volume xiv. is a bulky octavo, bearing the same title as the preceding. 
It opens with a series of *' Lessons for his Son," amongst which are no 
fewer than /(^urt^en original methods of dividing a given line in extreme 
and mean ratio. Several of the isolated solutions to other questions 
contain references to the Geometrical Amusements, and were probably 
intended for the succeeding portions of that valuable work. The most 
important portion of the volume, however, is a short discussion of the 
different cases of the problem, ** to determine P in a line MN of any order, 
so that drawing the tangents PV, PT, to two given circles, (A) and (B), 
they shall have a given ratio." 

The writer of this notice has recently considered the same subject, in 
connection with circles of similitude, and our united labours form the 
subject of a paper printed in the appendix to the Lady's and Gentleman's 
Diary for 1866. 

Thefifteeniih and sixteenth volumes are devoted to the consideration of 
the Mascheronian geometry, or that which is limited to the use o^ the 
ruler or the compass alone. He commences with the division and sub- 
division of lines, the division of arcs of circles, drawing tangents, and 
finding proportionals. He then proceeds to the description of polygons ; 
their inscription in circles, and in each other — to many of which problems 
four or five different constructions are given. The latter volume is, 
however, by far the most curious and valuable. He commences by des- 
cribing a tangential circle to touch two or more given circles, and after 
having given various constructions to these he proceeds to the construction 
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of the different cases of the Apollonian problem of tangencies, with the 
escception of that where a tangent circle to three given circles is required 
to be described ; the enunciation of the problem being all that appears in 
the manuscript. The remainder of the volume is occupied with the con- 
struction of num^ous other problems relating to the intersection of circles 
or tangents to them drawn from given points and having given ratios, 
many of which are remarkably curious and interesting. His objects 
throughout appear to have been to extend and diversify Mascheroni's 
methods, and in these respects he had sttcce^ed to a greater extent than 
it is possible for any Terbal statement to describe. 

Volume xvii. is a short paper fully written out for the printer. It con- 
tains/our different constructions and demonstrations to the problem of 
having " a point P, and two parallel lines AQ, BR, given in position, to 
determine the position of a line PQR, of section, making the rectangle, 
sum of squares, or difference of squares, of the segments AQ, BE, cut off 
from the lines given in position, equal to a given square ; and was intended 
for insertion in the third number of the ApoUonius, 

The eighteenth volume is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
devoted to the solution of diophantine and other algebraical enquiries ; and 
the second to the consideration of numerous original and selected geomet- 
rical problems. Pages 298-308 contain a discussion of the problem " to 
determine a point P in AC, the side of a given triangle ACB, such that 
drawing PQ perpendicular, and PR parallel to the base AB, the ratio, 
Sum, difference, rectangle, sum of squares, or difference of squares, of PQ 
and PR, may be respectively equal to given quantities ;** four different 
constructions and demonstrations being given to each case. The problem 
partially considered in volume xvii. is extended to the cases of the ratio, 
sum, or difference of AQ and BR, in pages 308-316 ; and several other 
problems are treated in a similar manner, each successive variation unfold- 
ing new properties of the illustrative diagrams, and affording additional 
proofs of Mr. Swale's extensive powers in geometrical research. A case of 
ApoUonius on inclinations closes this volume, which, from internal evidence, 
appears to contain the latest efforts of his untiring mind. 

In consequence of the absence of so many of the requisite demonstra- 
tions, an immense mass of Mr. Swale's speculations must ever remain 
in an incomplete and unprofitable condition. The state of geometrical 
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science has undergone a radical change since the time he wrote, andhence, 
few will hereafter be found either able or willing to supply such demonstra- 
tions as will render the theorems and problems intelligible to the student. 
It is also much to be regretted that he spent so much time on merely 
isolated problems, which have, at best, but litde beyond their difficulty to 
recommend themselves to notice. As we have elsewhere observed, " his 
systematic researches on tangencies, maxima and minima, the inscription 
of polygons in circles and in each other, printed in his ApoUonius, afford 
convincing proofs of how much he was capable of, when his powers were 
directed to regular subjects of enquiry ; for the elegant methods of research 
employed in these papers, and the simplicity and beauty of the results obtained 
must ever command the admiration of geometers. His fertility of inven- 
tion, and originality of conception, were inferior to those of no contem- 
porary geometer, and had he directed those energies to systematic enquiries 
which he expended on the solution of some thousands of isolated and com- 
paratively uninteresting questions, he might have systematized scattered 
topics or originated new theories in which he would have rivalled Camot 
in transversals, Davies in spherics and porisms, or Chasles in anharmonic 
ratio, and have thus secured for his own name a permanent place* in the 
history of modem geometry. 

What will ultimately become of these manuscripts is, of course, beyond 
conjecture. That they will be almost religiously preserved by his son 
during his life no one will doubt who is acquainted vdth the profound 
veneration he entertains for the memory of his father ; — ^but when we call to 
mind that a second generation has deliberately burnt the papers left by the 
Stewarts, and that already much of Mr. Swale's correspondence has been 
destroyed by an accidental fire, it may not be improper to suggest that 
these manuscripts ought to be deposited in some public library, where they 
would at once be safe and accessible, and like Dr. Simson's Adversaria, at 
Glasgow, ever remain an enduring monument of the genius and industry 
of so devoted a geometer.** 
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Eemabes upon the Floba of Liyebpool. 

By H. 8. Fisher. 
(Bbad 24th Mat, 1805.) 


The Flora of this district is continually presenting new aspects. Dock 
extensions and vast building 'operations destroy old and well known locali- 
ties for plants ; while our railways forming fresh sites, and disinterring 
buried seeds, add new varieties to our Flora. Another source of supply, 
equally fruitful, may be from the introduction of foreign or other seeds 
from a distance with our merchandise. Of these facts we have many 
instances. Some of our local botanists can recollect the time when 
specimens could be gathered on the site of some of the docks, now entirely 
surrounded with densely populous streets ; while within the space of a 
few years, plants might have been gathered on the shore where now is 
formed our many miles of northern docks. Of those plants so lost we may 
mention the Convolvulus Soldanella, the sea-side convolvulus, formerly 
found abundantiy near the Bootle land marks, but now entirely eradicated ; 
and the still more lare Asparagus officinalis, tiie common asparagus, found 
in the same place, but now also totally lost. The plants of this district 
have received many interesting additions since the publication of our 
Liverpool Flora ; of those plants I shall now give a list, with a few obser- 
vations on the most interesting of them. 

Helianthemum guttatum. This plant, although common in many parts 
of Lancashire, was not found in this locality until last year, when a small 
patch of it was found by Mr. Thomas Williams, on the sand hills below 
Halsall. 

Viola lutea.* The yellow violet or pansy, I am told, many years ago 
used to be found in this neighbourhood ; and it is stated by Mr. Grazebrook 
in his Guide to Southport, to occur in that locality, but there are no speci- 
mens to substantiate his statement. The year before last I had it brought 
to me from Allerton, where, in a cultivated field it was growing in great 
abundance and luxuriance. The flowers vary from all yellow to dark 
purple and yellow. 

* Dr. Dickinson gives it as his opinion that even in this new locality the plants have 
escaped from some garden. 
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•Viola odorata, yariety alba. The white sweet-scented violet grows 
abundantly in the grounds of a gentleman's house at Aintree. This is the 
only genuine wild locality we have for thi^ geDeral &yourite ; for although 
it is found in several situations, yet it is I believe, wi^thout exception planted. 

Silene hirsuta. A haiiy variety of ' S. inflata. This very pretty plant was 
found on the roadside between Bebbington and Paikgabe. Some of the 
specimens were very luxuriant, two or three feet in height. I am not awatQ 
that this is the general appearance of the plsmt, if so, it would seem to point 
it out as a separate species, as this, combined with the hirsute maiigin of 
the leaves, gives it a very distinct appearance. 

Stellaria glauca. This is in M^. Aughton's list of Southport plants, bat 
the locality was considered doubtful. Mr. Thfma» Williams Ibund it 
jplentiful in ditches on Martin Mere. 

Oerastium atrovirens, of Babington's manual, a variety of Cerastium 
tetrandrom, though the difference is very triding, and seems principallj 
to consist in the bract of atrovirens having a very narrow membranous 
margin, while that of tetrandrum is broadly membranous. It is fotmd on 
New Br^hton sand hills. J. Shillitoe. 

Erodium maritimum. Sparingly on a sandy hillock between BirkdalQ 
and Southport. T. Williams. 

Polygala oxyptera is worthy of notice, for although only ranking as a 
variety, yet from its mode of growth and general appearance, it is eaalj 
distinguished from Polygala vulgaris, from which it differs in having smaller 
flowers, and the fruit broader than the wings of the calyx. The flowers 
vary in colour fr<»n pure white to a deep blue. On the sand hills at 
Waterloo it is abundant, but I have not observed it in any other locality 
along the coast. 

Lathyms Aphaca, the yellow vetchling. Of this rare species I found one 
specimen in 1852, on Seaforth Common near the Bimrose Bridge, but 
although I have searched diligently for it each season since, I have been 
unable to And it again. As this is a likely locality for it, it may in the 
course of time be re-discovered. 

The want of a thorough examination of the plants of this neighbourhood 
I think, is fully proved by the fact that among the Rubi alone, I was enabled 
last season to add to our Flora no fewer than nine species. It is true, that 
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from the difficulty of distinguishing the varieties, and also the uncertainty 
of any information on the subject, many will have felt a reluctance to com- 
mence the study of them, yet I cannot but be surprised that liyerpool 
should haye remained so long without some information on the matter. The 
number of species in the Flora is only five, while the Manchester Flora 
can boast of no fewer than twenty-four. I may also remark that there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to which should rank as mere varieties 
and which as distinct species. Many think that we are indebted to the 
bees for many of our species, by their inoculating one plant by means of the 
pollen from another adhering to their bodies. I will give the localities for 
the new ones, and submit for your inspection specimens of them. 

Bubus leucostachys. Hedges at Walton. Plentiful. 

H — carpinifolius. Hedges, Everton. 

E — rudis. Hedges, Walton Lane. 

R — ^Koehleri. Hedges, Sleeper's Hill, Everton. 

E — cordifolius. Hedges, Walton. 

E — ^plicatus. Bank at Seven Pits on the Aintree Road. 

R — ^nemorosus. Hedges, Walton. 

R — affinis. Hedges, Priory Lane, Walton. Abundant. 

R — Sprengelii. Hedges, Sleeper's Hill, Everton. 

R — suberectus. Bath Wood, Onnskirk. 

This last found by Mr. Thomas Williams. 

Rosa villosa. This species of rose I have found in two Or three different 
localities, and the wonder to me is, how it could ever have been overlooked. 
In hedges at Bebbington, ELrkby, Bootle, and Walton, this plant may be 
found, and especially at the last, where it ornaments the hedges with its 
handsome deep red flowers, which, with the strong resinous smell of the 
leaves is sufficient to distinguish it from the varieties of R. canina. 

Rosa Forsteri. By some considered a variety of R. canina, while others 
rank it as a distinct species. In one place in the hedges of some fields at 
Walton it may be noticed. 

Rosa rubiginosa, the eglantine or sweet briar. This interesting and 
beautiful flower I found plentiful in a hedge at Bebbington. Its aromatic 
perfume, with its elegant but small leaflets, at once determines the species. 
I cannot but regard this as a very pleasing addition to our Flora. It is a 
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plant ^miliar to all, though seldom met with in a wild state* and the '* dew 
decked eglantme" often forms the subject of the poet's song. 

Epilobium tetragonum, near Thornton. Probably common about Lirer- 
pool, but overlooked as Epilobium paryiflorum. J. Shillitoe. 

Callitriche sessilis, of Babington, a variety of pedunculata, I have found 
frequently in pits at various localities. I believe this will turn out to be 
Callitriche autumnalis of our Flora, which is stated to be common, especially 
in Wirral. I have never yet been able to find a single locality for C. autum- 
nalis, while 0. sessilis is very frequent. All the Liverpool botanists to whom 
I have shown my specimens have named it C. autumnalis, from which how- 
ever it is quite distinct. The fruit when examined under the microscope, 
in C. sessilis has the leaves parallel in pairs and ohtusdy keeled on the back, 
while in C. autumnalis the leaves diverge in a stellate manner, and are 
broadly and acutely winged at the back, and the fruit altogether is four times 
the size of that of sessilis. The floating spatulate leaves are often wanting 
in C. sessilis, making it still more liable to be mistaken for C. autumnalis, 
the immerged leaves being the same as in that species. 

Myriophyllum altemifolium. Pit by the roadside between Bebbington 
and Parkgate. J. Shillitoe. 

Bibes alpina. Indigenous near Burscough Priory. T. Williams. 

Eibes nigrum. Also truly wild near Ormskirk. 

Anthemis arveosis. Hedges at Thornton Hough. J. Shillitoe. 

Crepis paludosa. Ditch near Parkgate. J. Shillitoe. 

Myrrhus odorata. Barrenbrook Delf, Bickerstaffe, near Parkgate Farm ; 
also roadside between Croxteth and Simonswood. In this last locality it 
is an outcast from some garden. 

Pyrola maritima. This plant is a variety of P. rotundifolia. It is 
found on sand hills at Crosby and Southport. The only British locality I 
believe for it with the exception of Yorkshire. The station for it is given 
in our Flora under the name of P. rotundifolia, from which however it was 
discovered to be distinct by Mr. Kenyon. (See Babington's Manual, 2nd 
edition.) It was lately discovered by William Skelhom and Mr. Thomas 
Williams. It differs from P. rotundifolia by being in all its parts much 
smaller, the leaves being about half the size, and the petioles proportionately 
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shorter. But by fiar the best mark of distinction may be found in the 
numerous bracts situated on the stem in this variety, numbering from three 
to eight, while in the normal type P. rotundifolia, they rarely exceed two. 

Guscuta Europea. Bidston Hill. J. Shillitoe. 

Myosotis sylvatica. Wood, near Oroxteth Hall. J. Shillitoe. 

Oentunculus minimus, the Bastard Pimpernel. This, the smallest of 
our British flowering plants; was discovered by Messrs. Shillitoe and 
Skelhom, on the Sand Hills at Ainsdale. It is, when growing, a perfect 
little miniature plant, and one seldom met with, as from its small size, it is 
very easily overlooked. 

I was led last year by some observations of Mr. Babington, in the 
Phytologist, to examine the Armerias found in this neighbourhood, in order 
to determine the varieties to which they belonged. With the assistance of 
my friend, Mr. Baker, of Thirsk, the following were made out : — 

Armeria maritima, scotica, and pubescens, all from Bromborough Pool. 
The last, pubescens, is the most rare, and easily distinguished from 
its being of a more luxuriant growth, flowers of a darker colour, and 
remaining in bloom longer than either of the other varieties growing with it. 

Primula elatior, the oxlip. A rare and interesting plant, occurs spar- 
ingly about Ormskirk, near Burscough Priory. T. WilUams. 

Plantago media. Front of Knowsley Hall. Very likely to have been 
introduced with grass sown in this locality. J. Shillitoe. 

Empetrum nigrum. Plentiful on the Fir Bough, Ormskirk. T. Williams. 

Salix decipiens. Plentiful in hedges below Halsall. 

Ophiys apifera, the bee orchis. This very pleasing and rare plant was 
found by Mr. Wilson, of Warrington, in company with Mr. Harrison, on 
the Crosby Sand Hills. I am afraid we shall have to consider this as 
introduced, it being a plant seldom occurring, except on a chalky soil. 

Listera Nidus-avis, the bird's nest. This plant is given in the Flora as 
being found at Hale, by John Harrison, of St. Helens, but requires con^ 
firmation. Mr. Williams gives as an authentic locality, Latham House 
Woods, near Ormskirk. 

Eleocharis uniglumis. This rare species I had the pleasure of finding 
at Seven Pits, on the Aintree road. It is very difficult to distinguish from 
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E. pahistns ; the small size of the plants growing in the aboTe locality, 
not being the usual form of this species, although I have specimens firom 
Yorkshire y&cj similar in eyery respect. The difficulty of distinguishing 
this species, led me to send Mr. BaJbington fresh specimens on two occa- 
sions. After a y&cj careful examination, he gave as his opinion that it was 
the species I supposed. This is the first time this plant has been discovered 
in this division of the country, as Great Britain is divided into sections by 
Mr. Watson, in his Cybele Britanica. 

Eleoeharis multicaulis. Yexy sparingly on a salt marsh, between Halsall 
and Southport, growing with Pyrola maritima. T. Williams. 

Potamogeton lucens. Pit at Formby. J. ShiUitoe. 

Carex laevigata. This comparatively raie species was found by James 
Shillitoe, in a Wood, in Enowsley Park. 

Avena flavescens. Bidston Marsh. J. Skelhom. 

Triticum loliaceum. This veiy pretty little grass was discovered by Mr. 
Shillitoe on some waste lands, near tiie shore, at Parkgate ; it was growing 
plentifully, but the land last summer was cut up for building purposes, so 
that it is now lost. Any of our Lancashire Mends, who may be interested 
in it, can obtain a specimen from the collector. 

Poa subcsBrulea. Walls, near Kirkdale Gaol, and on New Brighton 
Sand HiUs. This is merely a variety of P. pratensis, perhaps caused by 
situation. 

I shall now proceed to enumemte & few plants supposed to have been 
accidentally introduced into this neighbourhood, believing that any observa- 
tions respecting the time and manner of introduction must ultimately prove 
of value and interest to the botanist, for it is a well-known fact, that we 
are, year after year, adding f^esh species to the British Flora, many of them 
undoubtedly exotic, while the manner of introduction remains a mere matter 
of speculation, some of them in the course of time becoming so thoroughly 
natrmtlised, as to make many doubtful as to whether the plants are truly 
indigenous or not. Thus, some of the plants that once decked the simple 
gardens of our ancestors, or the medicinal gardens of the Convents and 
Monasteries of England, are now so apparently wild as to mislead the 
botanist, and puzzle him where to draw the line of limitation, between the 
alien and the native species. 
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Coronilla varia. A plant with yery slight claims to being British, and 
JQatlj exdaded from many of our Floras ; was found by William Skelhorn, 
near Upton, in Cheshire. The flowers are very handsome and showy, and 
if this plant should ever be thoroughly naturalised, it will fonn a yery 
elegant addition to our British plants. 

Trifolium resupinatum. A yery pretty small cloyer, distinct from all 
the other speoies by its resupinate flowers, each flower being reyersed in 
position, the open part of the corolla being upwards instead of downwards, 
as in all the other doyers. The flowers are of a beautiful crimson, small 
but elegantly shaped, the heads when in seed are nearest aDied to T. 
fragiferum, the strawberry-headed trefoil, named from the resemblance of 
the seed yessels to that fruit. The first specimen found in this neighbour- 
hood was in 1851, at Eyerton, near St. Domingo Pit. It has since been 
found growing plentifully at Fairfield, by James Shillitoe ; and in thePhy- 
tologist, Mr. Baker named a locality for it at New Brighton, near Uie 
Magazines. In the Ffaytologist for last year, I suggested what I thought 
might be a likely means of introducticm. We haye^ I am informed, a large 
quantity of foreign hay brought to thiB port, in compressed packages. This 
hay is often spread in the fields, for the purpose of feeding cattle. This,, 
therefore, if my information be correct, must be the means of introduction 
of many foreign plants. I think this far more likely to haye been the 
means of introducing this plant, than that generally supposed, that it 
was brought among ballast. This might hold good with respect to the New 
Brighton locality, but could scarcely seem reasonable for the other two. At 
Fairfield, this plant is abundant and yeiy luxuriant, its pretty bright 
crimson flowers decking the ground in a yery pleasing manner. 

Euphorbia lathyrus. Fairfield. Most certainly an escape from some 
garden. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri, tho wall flower. On a yery old wall at Oayton. 

Serra&lous patulus. A yery beautiful grass, decidedly the most pleasing 
and interesting of our foreign introductions ; was found last year, by James 
^illitoe, growing on the edge of a clay pit at Eock Ferry. This grass 
has only once before been discovered in Great Britain, which was at 
Hebden Bridge, Yorisshire, where it had been introduced among wool. 
Mr. ShilHtoe informs me that tho specimen firom Bock Ferry has eyery ap- 
pearance of being indigenous. Howeyer this may be, it can scarcely be a 
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natiTe grass, although its vicinity is worthy of close examinatioii as likely 
to lead to some interesting information respecting the time and manner 
of its introduction. 

The list of mosses, as given in the Liverpool Flora, is very imperfect, 
arising in great measure from the fact that it was principally prepared by 
two botanists who had then only for a year or two been engaged in the 
study of this interesting class. Since its publication, there has been a 
large number of species added to it, some of them the rarest mosses we 
have, so that now there is an addition of at least half as many as the original 
list boasted. For these we are, in great measure, indebted to the inde- 
£Bitigable zeal of one of our local botanists, Mr. F. P. Marrat, who has him- 
self been instrumental in searching out and naming some of the most 
obscure of our mosses. 

Perhaps there has been no place more fruitful in the production of 
mosses than the sand hills of the Mersey. From Waterloo to Southport 
we have a succession of interesting species, many of them confined to the 
sea side, and well remunerating the muscologist for the trouble of collecting. 

It is not my intention to occupy your time by any lengthy observations 
on the species or localities, but I may perhaps be permitted to make a few 
remarks on one or two of the mosses found on the sand hills. 

Hypniun nodiflorum. A moss that appears in this locality to have been 
overlooked for years as a variety of H. stellatum, was first discovered to be 
distinct by Mr. Harrison of the Botanic Gardens. It is easily distinguished 
from H. stellatum, under the microscope, by the nerved leaf, that of H. 
stellatum being nerveless. 

Hypnum elodes and lycopodioides, two rare mosses, have also been 
found growing plentifully on the sand hills — the former at Southport, and 
the latter at Crosby. 

Among the Brya many interesting additions have been made from 
the same locality. Biyum Marratii was first found, by Mr. Marrat, on the 
flat sands at Southport, and was named after him by Wilson and Hooker. 
At first it was mistaken for a variety of B. calophyllum, but the true 
B. calophyllum or latifolium being found in company with it, led to a 
close examination of the supposed variety, and essential marks of dis- 
tinction were discovered ; the chief difference being in the form of the 
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capsule — ^that of Marratii being nearly round and muoh smaller than in 
B. calophjllum, there is also a marked difference in the leaves. I may 
remark that B, calophjllum is by fiEir the more rare of the two, being found 
in this one locality in very small quantities. 

Bryum Wamerii, intermedium, rostratum, and turbinatum, have also 
been found at Southport. 

Among the inland mosses there have also been many valuable additions 
to the Flora. Hypnum, trichomanes, striatum, pratense, loreum, sericeum, 
pumillum, aduncum, uncinatum, and revolvens, with others of less mo- 
ment, have been added to the list. 

Campylopus torfaceus, Didymodon heteromallum, Oatoscopium nigritum, 
and Phascum serratum, with others too numerous to mention, all tend to 
make our list of species as interesting as that of the most £eiTourite 
muscological districts. 


On the Illuminatiok of the Diatomaceje!, when viewed undeb the 

MiCBOSOOFE. 

By Thomas Sansom, A.L.8,, F.B.8,E,, dc. 
(Read 24th Mat, 1855.) 


In bringing before the Society the subject of the illumination, under 
the microscope, of lined objects, or, in other words, the DiatomacesB, by 
means of obHque light, I shall not enter into the theoiy of optics, but 
confine my remarks to a few practical suggestions on the best mode of 
obtaining a simple and efficient illumination when high powers are used. 

Within the last few years, and especially since the establishment of the 
Microscopical Society of London, in 1840, the energies of several of the 
most talented opticians, both there and elsewhere, have been devoted almost 
exclusively to the improvement of the microscope ; and that instrument is 
now so complete, mechanically and optically, that the microscopes of the 
three principal makers have obtained, as they are entitled to, universal 
celebrity. 

The greatest of all the modem improvements, is, perhaps, the large 
increase made to the angle of aperture of the more recent object glasses, 
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and the tliree principal makets, viz., Mr. Andrew Boss, Messls. Smith and 
Beck, and Messrs. Powell and Lejland, have prodaced most extiaoidinarf 
glasses in this respect The Juxors, in their report on the Great Exhibi-^ 
tion of 1851, speaking of the glasses of Messrs. Smith and Beck, say 
** they are beautifully corrected for spherical aberration, but the secondary 
speculum has not been much diminished. The half inch focus of 70° aper-^ 
ture [now called four tenths] is a wonderfully fine combination, easily 
showing objects, considered difficult for a i inch focal length a litUe more 
than a year since, and bearing the application of the higher eye pieces in 
an unprecedented manner.*' 

Since the report was written, of which the aboye is an extract, other and 
stall greater improyements have been made, and we haye now i inch object 
glasses of 85^ of angular aperture,* i of ISO*", and i^ of 170^ 

Haying thus attained such comparatiye perfection in our object glasses, 
it became necessary to improve the means of illumination, hence innumer- 
able achromatic condensers have been invented, until we have now one for 
almost eveiy class of objects in our cabinets. Many of these instruments 
are most elaborate and elegant as works of art, but they are costly, and are 
therefore veiy popular amoi^st a class of microscopists who use their 
instruments only to observe such characters as are already pointed out, and 
to be found on slides, sold mounted ready for exhibition. 

In viewing the Diatomace® under the microscope, it is found from expe- 
rience, that in order to see the markings on the more delicate shells, glasses 
of large angular aperture are required, and that the shell should be illumi- 
nated with oblique light. The question then for consideration is, what is 
the best mode of applying that light ? 

The principle involved in the construction of almost all the modem 
achromatic condensers is that of stopping out the central rays of light, and 
illuminating the object by the external rays only. This is usually accom- 
plished by a revolving diaphragm, placed below the bottom lens of the com- 
bination, or introduced between the glasses. It is supposed by this means 
that shadows are avoided, and the definition of the object is improved. 
Now this must be admitted in theory to be correct, but I think it very 

doubtful whether in practice such perfection is often attained. 

--■--■ - ■-■ - ■-- ■ — ■■ . ^^- — .-^^ - — -■■ 

* I am now infonned (July, 1855) that Mr. Ross has succeeded in producing { inch 
object glasses, ot 90^ and 130® of angular aperture. 
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If 70a use an object glass, saj a quarter of ^40 linear magnifying power, 
and 72° of angular aperture, and from which the central rajs have been 
stopped, under the stage as an achromatic condenser, and take for an object 
glass a low power, say | of an inch focus, you will, on centering the con- 
denser carefully, obtain a small cone of light, of about 20-1 000th of an 
inch in diameter, in the centre of the field of yiew ; then place on the stage 
of the microscope a micrometer, in lieu of an object, which, when properly 
focussed, will be viewed with light reflected directly through the microscope. 
Now if the mirror be kept in the same axis, as originally adjusted, but 
slightly elevated either on the right or on the left, the cone of light by 
which the object would be illuminated, will travel over a distance of 
40-1 000th of an inch on tlie micrometer, thus showing the extreme difficulty 
in adjusting a stopped condenser, for the higher powers, in such a way that 
all the external rays shall converge to a true centre. The whole field of 
view of Boss s i object glass, with the lowest eyepiece is 12- 1000th of an 
inch, whereas a very slight movement of the mirror will alter the position 
of the cone of light reflected through the condenser, and shown on the 
micrometer to the extent of 40-lOOOth of an inch, or more than three times 
the diameter of the whole field of view. 

Under these circumstances, I conclude the advantages resulting from 
the use of stopped condensers is more ideal than real, and that most 
frequently when the objects are shown very successfully by means of these 
condensers, the illumination has been efiEected by unintentionally shutting 
off the rays of light from one side of the condenser, as well as from the 
centre. However, under any circumstances, I feel satisfied that the most 
important discoveries have been made by the application of oblique light, 
applied directly upon the object by means of the bull's eye, or the con- 
denser recommended by Mr. Sollitt, (vol. iii. page 87 Journal of Microsco- 
pical Science). This condenser consists of two achromatic lenses, one of four, 
and the other of two inch focus. The four inch lens has an aperture of 
1^ inch, and the two inch lens an aperture of f of an inch ; they are 
placed at If inches asunder, and the compound focus is an inch beyond 
the smaller lens. 

The readiest mode of using oblique light is to place the lamp directly 
opposite to the stage of the microscope, then apply an ordinary buU's eye, 
or the combination of lenses invented by Mr. Sollitt. By depressing or 
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elevating the body of the microscope, you may throw a flood of light on 
the object, at a greater or less angle, according to the power of the object 
glass. If the objective be of small angular aperture, and the light be 
applied at a greater angle than is soitable to the glass, the field will appear 
dark, and nothing will be visible ; but should the objective be of large 
angular aperture, and of high nu^ifying power, the markings on the most 
difficult test objects will be clearly defined. Much of the success of the 
operation will depend on the position of the shell. In some cases, and 
especially in those where the markings are veiy delicate, it will frequently 
be necessary to revolve the slide ; this may be done where the stage of the 
microscope has a circular motion, which is usual in the better class of 
instruments, but where that is not the case the same object may be attained 
by altering the position of the condenser, according as circumstances may 
dictate. 

The best way to judge of the merits of condensers, is to ascertain what 
success has attended their use, and if the principle be recognised as a test 
of quality, I think it may be fairly assumed that next to Sollitt*s condenser, 
the bull*s eye is the best ; unquestionably nearly all the discoveries have 
been made by the aid of one or other of these instruments. 

The Hull microscopists have, until within the last few months, used a 
small buirs eye, which costs 7s. 6d., and to them we are indebted for many 
of our greatest discoveries. Messrs. Harrison and Sollitt, in a paper read 
before the meeting of the British Association at Hull, in 1853, have given us a 
short history of the discoveries made by them, and as their investigations 
have, until lately, been carried on with the aid of the bull's eye, I take leave 
to quote their remarks. Speaking of the DiatomacesB they say, *' we in 
Hull first discovered the deHcate markings on their silicious coverings, 
and pointed them out to others as the proper test for lenses. The first of 
the Diatomacesd on which the lines were seen was the Navicula Hippo- 
eampm of Ehrenberg, Fritchard, and Queckett. This discovery was made 
early in 1841, when specimens were sent to the Microscopical Society in 
London, but the London microscopists not being able to bring out anything 
but the longitudinal markings, a remark was published by Mr. Harrison, 
in the Microscopical Journal for June, 1841, stating that we had discovered 
cross strisB on the N, HippoeampuSy but that these were only visible on 
some of the specimens. On this they were immediately written to, and 
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told that we meant to say there were both longitudinal and cross strisB on 
the specimens sent. They, after labouring for nearly six months, and 
frequently asserting that we were mistaken, at length saw the cross strise, 
and an account of our discoveiy then appeared m the Microscopical Journal 
for January, 1842. The next specimens on which the markings were 
seen by us were ihe N* Unettta^ of Harrison. This Navunda was unknown 
until 1843 — ^at least it had not been described by any author before that 
time. In 1844 Mr. SoUitt was in London, and showed the lines on this 
Navicula to Mr. Boss, with a l-8th of Nachet, although Mr. Boss, at that 
time, could not bring them out with a very fine 1-I12th which ha had just 
finished. This little circumstance, trifling as it may i^^ear, caused that 
eminent optician to alter the construotioai of his microscope and to bring 
it into its present superior form. We afterwards discoyered the lines on 
the N, angtdataj N, strigosa, and after much labour those on Ceratondi 
fasciola, and the Navictda sigmoidea, and afterwards on the N, acta, which 
last is so extremely difi&cult, that in order even to catch a glimpse of its 
delicate markings the observer must be in possession of glasses of a very 
large angle of aperture and the finest definition — ^have the most careful 
management of oblique light, and in addition be possessed of a large share 
of patience." 

It will be observed that in the year 1841 Messrs. Boss and SoUitt held 
a disoossion for nearly six months as to whether the Navicula Juppocampus 
had transverse lines or not. These lines have aince been measured and 
found to range about 42,000 to the inch, but Mr. Sollitt is now -able to observe 
lines on the Navictda acus, estimated by him to measure 180,000 to the 
inch. 

During, a short residence in Hull last summer, I received many veiy 
valuable hints on the illumination by oblique Ught from Messrs. Hamsoa 
and Sollitt, and I have seen, under fovourable oircumstances, with the aid 
of the bullls eye, Ihe lines on Navicula acu$ with the l-8th of Boss of 159'' 
of angular aperture. 

By ttsiiKg oWque light as above described I find no difficulty in showing 
with a quartor-indi object glass of 85°, the markings on Navicula angtdata 
lineata, SpenceHy elongatum, &c, ; or with Boss's l-8th of 152° those on 
CeraUmm fasciola, Navicula sigmoidea, Orrammatophora, subUlisdma, and, 
indeed, almost «reiy species of Diatomacese that I have examined. 

M 
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On Liverpool Pottery. 

By Joseph Mayer, F,S,A. 

(Rbad Sbd Mat, 1835.) 


In a work jast published under the auspices of the Government, con- 
taining an account of the Specimens of Pottery in the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, London,* I find that, under the head of 
Liverpool, the authors say, ** no detailed information has hitherto been 
obtained at the Museum respecting this earthenware. It is known that 
potteries were carried on at Liverpool about the middle of the last centuiy, 
and amongst them was one called the Herculaneum." 

To fill up the chasm left by the authors in the history of the ceramic art 
in England, which, in reference to most other sites save Liverpool, has 
been detailed with as much accuracy as the materials in their possession 
would admit of, I am induced to give a few notices of Potters who carried 
on their works in Liverpool, when that art was in its infancy in England, 
and who, by their persevering industry and scientific knowledge, helped 
to raise up the fame of this now great national manufja.cture. For what the 
authors have done, every lover of the art must feel grateful to them, who 
have so perseveringly sought to fiix the dates to the several inventions 
or improvements connected therewith, that their work is certainly the 
most complete of any yet published. 

The early history of the art of pottery, as carried oninthe town of Liverpool, 
is involved in much obscurity. The first mention of pottery in Liverpool 
which I have yet found, is in the list of town dues payable at the port in the 
year 1674, which contains the following items: — "For every cart-load 
of mugs (shipped) into foreign ports, 6d. ; for every cartload of mugs 
along the coasts, 4d. ; for every crate of cupps or pipes into foreign ports, 
2d. ; for every crate of cupps or pipes along the coast. Id;" and from the 
specimens still remaining, I am inclined to assign to it a place amongst the 
first manufactories which were established in this country ; nor am I awaxe 
that any authentic piece of English ware is known that can challenge 

* Catalogae of Spedmens iUastrative of the Composition and Manufacture of British 
Potteiy and Porcelain, from the occupation of Britain hy the Romans to the present day, 
hy Sir Henry de la Beche, C.B., and Thomas Reeks, Curator, London, 1855. 
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comparison, in respect of antiquity, with the large placque now before you. 
It was, I believe, made at the works of Alderman Shaw, situated at the 
bottom of Dale Street, and, as its inscription denotes, is *' A West Pros- 
pect of Great Crosby, 1716." In the foreground are a number of ships 
and brigs, a sloop, and a schooner. The large ship has a boat &stened to 
her stem, and there is another boat with two men in it rowing towards 
her. On the water around them are numerous gulls and other aquatic 
birds ; on the sands adjoining the water are various figures — ^women carry- 
ing baskets on their arms, and a man driving an ass before him. Rising 
up a little farther are the sandbanks, covered with broom and heather, 
amongst which are many rabbits, with the small house of the keeper of 
the warren. Further off, in the middle of the view, are men on horseback 
galloping, with cows, birds, &c., which occupy a large space, at the back of 
which are fields, surrounded and divided into larger and smaller plots 
by hedgerows, inside of which are numerous cattle, a milkmaid carrying a 
pail upon her head, and two men apparently conversing as they walk along. 
In the background is the town, including the school house and nume- 
rous other buildings, with long rows of trees and palings, gates, and other 
objects incidental to such a scene. On the right side of the view is Crosby 



iriodmili, nhich is still staudiug. The appearance of die village, as 
viewed frotn the River Mersey at tite present day, shows littte idter- 
ation to have taken place in the localily during the 189 years which havb 
elapsed since the prospect was taken. The slab is composed of a coatse 
blown clay body, smeared with a thick white glaze, on which the design 
is painted with a good lich bine celoor. The snrfiice is qnile flat, and mea- 
sures fi feet 7 inches long by 1 foot 8 inches wide. It ie nearly three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Another specimen exists in the old church at 
'Orosby, affixed to the wall over one of the seats near the middle of th6 
ehurch ; it is of a lozenge form, measnrit^ 33 inches across its greatest 
length, 16 inches on each side, and nearly H it>ch thidt. It la "nrnde of 


the same rude body as the piece just described, and smeared with glaze; 
on it is also painted, in blue colour, the armorial bearii^s of the Merchant 
Tailors' Company of London, viz., aigent, a tent royal between two Parlia- 
ment- robes, gules, lined ermine ; on a chief azure, a lion of England. 


sea^^^ir 
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Cre^t a Holy Lfimh xo, glory proper. Siij^riers, two Camels or. Motto, 
Concordia parvse res crescunt ; below which is written in Boman letters, 
** This seat wa$ erect^4 by Jolm HarnsoA and Henry Harnson, of Lever- 
poole, 1722." These gentlemen, I am told, were natives of Crosby, and 
erected and endowed the grammar school in that village, after having 
amassed large fortunes as merchants in the City of London ; they left the 
trust in the hands of the Merchant Tailors' Company, who have lately 
restored the building. 

There are several specimens of similar ware in my collection, which I 
have procured from families resident in the town long prior to that time ; 
and that such was the style of manufacture, we have abundance of autho- 
rities for asserting ; thus proving that manufacture to have been in active 
operation in Liverpool, and one of the earliest of the numerous pot- 
teries which sprung up in England at the commencement of the 18th 
eentuiy.* Amongst other notices, we may quote the following -.f— " The 
chief memufaetures carried on here are blue and white earthenware, which 
at present almost vie mth china. Large quantities are exported for the 
colonies abroad.*' Amongst the specimens now exhibited are two " mugs,** 
the body and glaze similar to the other specimens just named, but 
emamented with flowers and leaves in blue, yellow, and green colours, 
^e larger one, a quart mug, having on the side near the handle the letters 
and date, ** T. F., 1T57,** was made at the pot works in Shaw's Brow, and 
presented to Thomas Fazackerly by a friend of his, a workman there. 
Mr. F. having married during the following year, his friend made 
the smaller mug, which holds a pint, ornamented in the same style and 

* Since the above was in type I have found another specimen of Liyerpool delf ware 
placed in the front of the house belonging to the tsam occupied by Mr. Josiah Day, at 
Newton-cum-Larton, in the Parish of West Kirby, in Cheshire, being a very large circular 
plate hayiug painted on it the arms of Johnson impaling those of Anton, and beneath 
them the date 1753. The Mr. Johnson here alluded to was Mayor of Liyerpool in 1766, 
and to him we owe tiie fDrmation of St. James' Walk. Having married an heiress, 
Miss Anton, he built the house above named, and here resided for several years, where 
the slab was placed, probably being the gift of his brother Alderman, Mr. Shaw, the 
Potter. (See etching,) When at the house a few days ago, Mr. Day presented me with 
several tQes, some of tiie old delf make, others of a more recent date, and one with the 
name << Sadler, Liverpool," upon it, which were formerly arranged round the fire-place ; 
also a posset oup of the period of Shaw, also of the thick glaze style, together with a 
quart mug of coarse china body. 

f The Liverpool Memorandum Book, or Gentleman's, Merchant's, and Tradesman's 
Daily Pocket Jounia], for the year 1704, so contrived as to be useful and convenient for 
all sorts of people, particularly with regard to their expenses, engagements, and occa- 
sional business : printed for B. Williamson, &c. 


colours, bat the initials and date, are "G. F., 1758," being in an oval. 
This he gave to the new-married lady, Catherine Fazackerij, from whose 
son, now living at Newton-le-WillowB, I purchased them hat year. 


The Bite of the principal potteries at that time was chiefly confined to 
the neighbourhood of the lower end of Dale Street, formerly called the 
Townaend, where stood the bank or works of Mr. Alderman Thomas 
Shaw, who carried on an extensive business, then occupying a very large 
space of ground. It may be seen by referring to the map [of Liverpool, 
dated 1769, where it is laid down at the end of Fontenoy Street and Dale 
Street, and extends to Chorley Court, but there are no remains now recog- 
nisable save the private residence of Mr. Shaw, at present numbered 
149, in Dale Street. 
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There is another speoimeu known to have been made hj Alderman Shaw. 
It is a TOiy lai^e punch bowl, measuring 17^ inches diameter, made of the 
coarse brown native claj, smeared with a thick white glaze, the ornamented 
parts in blue colour, and representing a three-masted ship in full sail, 
with streamer fljdng at the masthead and union jack at the jib, havii^ a 
lion for her figure head. This bowl was made for a Captain Metcalf, who 
commanded the Oolden Lion, which was the first vessel that sailed out of 
Iiiverpool in the whale fishery and Greenland trade ; and was presented to 
him on his return fivm his second Tojage by his em^Joyers, who were a 
company composed of the principal merchants in Liverpool in the year 
1768. . 


From this piece of ware we may reasonably conclude that, as it was no 
doubt the beat the bank could produce, the quality usually made here was of 
the common delf style, for domestic uses. Although I have a few pieces 
which are of an ornamental form, with indented and raised work, evidently 
made in a mould, and as they are too large for general purposes, may have 
been used only on particular occasions. 

There was, however, another pottei? in Liverpool, situated in Harrington 
Street, at the back of Lord Street, where the art of printing on pott«ry 
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was first discovered by Mr. Jdhsi Sadler, indiose fi&ther was a fiivomite 
soldier of the great Duke of Marlborough, and was out with him in the 
wars iu the Low Countries. Beiag lodged whilst there in the house of a 
printer, he obtained an inaght into the art of printing, and on his letum to 
Ex^^d, aifter the accession of Geoige I. to the throne of En^^Und, he 
from attachment to the house of Stuart, left the army in disgust, £>rfeituag 
all hxB arrears oi pay, and retired to Ulvefstone. Here he married a 
Miss Bibby, who was acquainted with two of the daij^tera of the Eait 
of Sefton ; through their influence he lemoved to MeUing, and shortly after* 
wards took the lease ii a house and farm at Aintree, which beaia data 
1723, " made between the Eight Hon. Sir Richard Molyneux, Bart., Lord 
Viscount Molyneux of Maryburgh, in the kingdom of Ireland, on the one 
part, and Adam Sadler, of MeUing, gentleman, on the other part." But, 
being of an active turn of mind, he shortly afterwards commenced business 
as a printer in the New Market, in Liverpool, where he printed a great 
number of books, amongst which was one called " The Muse*s Delight," con- 
taining a large collection of songs set to music, of which he yrsa justly proud, 
as he was an excellent musician himself, and played upon several instru- 
ments, the violin being his favourite. 

His son, John Sadler, having learned the art of engraving, and being 
out of his apprenticeship, bought from his feither, Adam Sadler, a house in 
Harrington Street, nominally for the sum of 5s., and there he commenced 
business on his own account, in 1748. About this time he married Miss 
Elizabeth Parker, the daughter of Mr. Parker, watchmaker, of Seel Street, 
and niece of Mr. Fazackerly, silversmith, of Pool Lane. After getting 
a good business, some of his fellow-townsmen became jealous of him, and 
persuaded the corporation to remove him. They accordingly ordered him 
to remove, as none but freemen would be allowed to keep a shop in the 
towD. On his disregarding this, they entered an action against him, 
which he defended, and, through the aid of Mr. Topping, gained his 
cause, the corporation not being able to prove their right to power of 
ejectment.. This decision becoming known, many men from various other 
places, finding Liverpool a growing place, came and set up in business in 
the town. 

Mr. Sadler gained his first idea of applying the art of printing to the 
ornamentation of pottery, from seeing some children stick waste prints, 
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whioh he had giveu tiiem» upon pieces of broken earthenware that they had 
brought from the potteries to ornament their " baby-houses" with. Thiq 
Mr. Sadler kept to himself; and seeing the value of the art thus suggested 
to him by that circumstance, after many fruitless trials, he at last succeeded 
in accomplis^g his object. When he saw that his inyention waa 
neaxlj perfect, he communicated it to Mr. Guy Green, who had lately 
guoeeeded Mr. Sadler's &ther in the printing business. Guy Green, a poor 
boy, used to go and buy ballads, whenever he got a penny to spare, from 
Mr. Adam Sadler, the publisher of them, who, seeing he was a sharp lad, 
took him into his service^ and encouraged him to honourable industry^ 
This he had the pleasure of witnessing in after life, and of seeing his 
business carried on as respectably as when in his own hands. The two 
now conducted their experiments together, and ultimately entering into a 
partnership, determined to apply to the King for a patent, and accordingly 
procured all the requisite certificates and other papers necessary to show their 
claim to the discoveiy ; but they consulted with their friends, however, who, 
feeling assured that so curious a discoveiy would not easily be found out, and 
consequently that a long time must elapse before others could injure them 
by opposition, and considering besides the great expense and delay attendant 
upon securing the patent, as well as the exposure of the method, the secret 
of which was of the utmost value to them, it was thought better to abandon 
the idea of a patent. The papers, consequently, were never used, which 
wiU account for their being now in my possession, I having obtained them 
from Miss Sadler, of Aintree, the only and still surviving daughter of the 
discoverer. 

Several places have been selected as claiming the honour of the first 
introduction of the art which helped to make English potteiy famous 
throughout the civilised world, and has done so much towards making its 
production one of the great staple manufactures of the country. There 
are computed now to be nearly 110,000 hands employed in connexion with 
the art, and, therefore, to set at rest the question of any doubt about it in 
future, I give the evidence from the original documents now in my pos- 
session, as follows : — 

T, John Sadler, of liverpoole, in the eoaaty of Lancaster, printer, and Qnj Green, of 
livef^oole aforesaid, printer, severally maketh oath, that on Tuesday, the 27th day of 
July instant, they, these deponents, widiout the aid or assistance of any other person or 
persons, did, within ^e space of six hours, to wit betwixt the hours of nine in th^ 
mowing and three in the afternoon of the same day, print upwards of twelve hundred 
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earthenware dies of different patteme, at liverpoole aforesaid, and which, as these 
deponents haye heard and helie? e, were more in nomber, and better, and neater, than one 
hundred skilfhl pot painters conld have painted in the like space of time in the common 
and usual way of painting with a pencil ; and these deponents say that they haye been 
upwards of seven years in finding out Ihe method of printing tiles, and in making tryals 
and experiments for that purpose, which they haye now, through great pains and expence, 
brought to perfection. 

JoHH Sadlbb. 

Gut Gbbbb. 

Taken and sworn at liyerpoole, in the county of Lancaster, the second day of August, 
one thousand seyen hundred and fifty six, before Wm. Statham, a master extraordhiary 
in chancery. 

We, Alderman Thomas Shaw and Samuel Oilbody, both of Liverpoole, in the county 
of Lancaster, clay potters, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby humbly 
certifye that we are well assured that John Sadler and Guy Green did, at Liyerpoole 
aforesaid, on Tuesday, the 27th day of July last past, within the space of six hours, print 
upwards of 1200 earlhenware tiles of different colours and patterns, which is upon a 
moderate computation more than 100 good workmen could haye done of the same 
patterns in the same space of time by the usual way of painting with the pencil. That 
we have since burnt the aboye tiles, and that they are considerably neater than any we 
haye seen pencilled, and may be sold at little more than half the price. We are also 
assured the said John Sadler and Guy Green haye been seyeral years in bringing the art 
of printing on earthenware to perfection, and we never heard it was done by any other 
person or persons but themselves. We are also assured that as the Dutch (who import 
large quantities of tile into England, Lreland, &c.,) may by this improvement be considerably 
undersold, it cannot fail to be of great advantage to the nation, and to the town of Liver- 
poole in particular, where the earthenware manufacture is more extensively carried on 
than in any other town in the kingdom, and for which reasons we hope and do not doubt 
the above persons will be indulged in their request for a patent, to secure to them the 
profits that may arise fiK>m the above usefhl and advantageous improvements. 

Thomas Shaw. 
Samubl Gilbodt. 


Liverpoole, August IStb, 1756. 
Sir, — John Sadler, the bearer, and Guy Green, both of this town, have invented a 
method of printing potters' earthenware tyles for chimneys with surprising expedition. 
We have seen several of their printed tyles, and are of opinion that Uiey are superior to 
any done by the pencill, and that this invention will be highly advantageous to the king- 
dom in general, and to the town of Liyerpoole in particular. < 

In consequence of which, and for the encourgement of so useftil and ingenious an 
improvement, we desire the liEivour of your interest in procuring for them his Mijesty's 
letters patent, 

Ellis Cdhlivfb. 
Spbncbb Stbbbs. 
Chablbs Goobb. 
Addressed to Charles Pole, Esq., in London. 

Thus it appears, from the evidence above given, that to Mr. Sadler we 
owe the art of printing on potteiy ; but that evidence is further confirmed 
by specunens now before you, an impression from a copper-plate engraved 
after a portrait of Frederick III., King of Prussia, done 6x)m an original, 
painted at Berlin in 1766. " J. Sadler, Liverp! Enam!" It is on enamelled 
copper. Besides the one now exhibited, there is another in the same style, 


being a portrait of George II. ; also the arms of the Bucke Society ; a 

quart mi^, with a well executed landscape i a nnmber of square tiles oaed 

for omamenlang fire places, of various patterns, with figures, landscapes, sea 

yiewB, &c. ; a teapot with the crest of the family, and underneath : — 

Good bailtb uid boocmb 

To the Si^t Honoiirable 'the ErtI of Derby. 

Long mBj ha Uts, 

Happj nut; ha be. 


All of these hare the name " Sadler, sculptor." Others, again, have the 
name erf " Green." 

The author of a work on Liverpool,* at the dose of the last century, 
says^" Copper-plate prinUug upon china and earthenware originated here 
iu 1753, and remained some Ijmeasecret with the inventorB, Messrs. Sadler 
and Green, the latter of whom still eontdnnes the businees in Harrington 
Street It (^peared nnaccountable how uneven surfaces could receive 
impFessions from copper plates. It could not, however, long remain 
undiscovered, that the impreeabn from the plat« is first taken upon paper, 
and from thence communicated to the ware, after it is glazed. The manner 
in which this continues to be done here remains still unrivalled iu 
perfection." 

At the east end of Seften Church, on the south side, near the vestrf 
door, is the burial place of the Sadlers ; on the graveatcne of which is 
recorded — 

Here lies the body of Adam Sadler, who deputed this life the Tlh October, 1766, aged 8S. 

Hon lies the body □( Ht. John Sadler, from Lirerpool, who deputed Ibii life the 10th 
of Deeember, 1TS9, aged 69. 

• The Liverpool Guide, by W, Hoaa, LiTerpoul, 1T99, (bird cdiliaa, p. 1U7. 
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Also, the body oi Eliiabetfa, widow of Mr. John 8adler» who departed UP9 U|e ihf 
Mth of May, 1812, aged 88 years. 

MeqmeMcai in pace* 

About tliis time Jocoah Wedgwood was making a complete reyolntiim in 
the art of pottery ; and four years after Messrs. Sadler and Gree&*s inyen- 
tion was amioariced to the world, Wedgwood brought out his celebrated 
Queen's ware. Eagerly seizing upon the new style of ornamentation 
invented in Liverpool, he immediately made arrangements with the 
proprietors for decorating bis hitherto cream-coloured Queen's ware by 
their process; and accordingly, I find him making the plain body at 
Burslem, and sending it in that state to Liverpool by waggon, where it was 
printed, and again returned to him by the same conveyance, except in the 
case of those orders that must go by sea fit for the market. This he 
continued to do until near the time of his death, when we fijid, by invoices 
now in my possession, that ware was sent to Liverpool, and printed by 
Mr. Guy Green, as late as 1794, A little before this time, his manu- 
factory at Etruria having been nlade complete in all other branches of the 
art, and the manu&cture in Liverpool being much decayed, he engaged 
many of the hands formerly employed there. Amongst the indentures is 
the name of John Pennington son pf James Pennington, manufsK^turer of 
china, dated 1784, to be taught the art of engraving in (iquatint^ mi 
thus he was enabled to execute the printiixg on his own premises in Stafford- 
shire, thereby saving the expei^e of transport to and fro. 

In proof that Mr. Wedgwood did this^ I may quote a few pogsf^^ fropi 
lettera to his partner, Mr^ Bentley, m lioqdon. He says — > 

X776.^-We wrote to Mr* Green in oonaequeoee of yoar letter, acquainting that a foreign 
gontlem. wanted a service of ware printed with different landskips, but that he would not 
eonfirm the order without knowing how many different deaigns of landskipa we eould 
pat npon thevi, 

Mr. Green*s answer is:-^ 

The patterns for landskips are, for every dish a different landskip, rain, &o.; about 8Q 
different designs fbr table, soup, and dessert plates, and a great variety for various pur- 
poses of tureens, sauce boats, &c, 

1768. — The cards (address^ I intend to have engraved in Liverpool, (fee. 

1709. — One erate of printed tea ware. 


On the other hand I find letters from Mr. Green to Mr. Wedgwood : 

1776. — ^Your Mr. Haywood desires the invoice of a box of pattern tiles sent some tim^ 
ago. As I did not intend to make any chargei for them, I have no account of the 
contents. The prices I seU tbem for to the shops, &o., are as follows : — ^For black 
printed tiles, Os. per dozen ; green vase tiles, 4s. ditto ; figured tiles, green ground, 4s. 
6d. ditto ; green figured tiles, 48. ditto ; half tiles for borders, ds. 9d. ditto ; rose or 
spotted tiles, 8b. 6d. ditto, Sse. 
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1^89. — i have pnt fhe tile plate to be engta^ied as soon as I received your ofder for 
Mng it, bat by Ibe segleiDt of the engmvet it is not yet fiolBhed, but ei^peot it will be 
completed to-morrow. 

1788.-^tilr enamel lain being doWfi, preTented us sending you the gdbdft fbrmud 
as nsnaL 

1783. — ^Tbe plate wiUi cypher was done here. 1 think it would be best to print the 
cypher in blac^, as I am mnob afraid the brown pnrpie that the pattern was dose in 
wonld not stand an np and down heat, as it wonld change in being long in heating. 

1788.*^-¥<»r piiating a table and tea sendee of 200 ]^es [D. OO fix David "Gaftick, 
£S 68. Ijd. 

1789.-«-Twenty*fiTe dozen half tiles printing and colouring, j61 6s. 

^e last invoice I find from Mr. Green is dated 

17d3. — I am soVry I eannot make out the invoice you request of goodB fbrwarded you 
April 4Aif tor want of having received yo«r cliarge of them to me* On^ diieetiotifl Ibv 
printing them came enclosed in the package. 

1798.-~To printing two ihiit baskets. Is. 

This last item of course does not imply that Mr. Wedgwood hud the chief 
of his work done here, but no doubt the articles were required to match some 
service previously sold, of which Mr. Green had possession of the copper 
plates. In the following year, Mr. Green retired from business to ei^oy 
the frtdts of his long and successM labours. The following memorandum 
in the handwriting of Mr. Sadler (from Mr. 8adler*s receipt book in my 
poi^sedsion, date 1766) will give an idea bf the extent of their business. 

J. Sadler and G. Green wonld be willing to take a young man, about 18, into partner- 
rtiip for « third of &eir cbnoeni, in the printing and enameUikig ehana» earthenware, tile, 
Ac, business, on tiie following conditions: — Ist, That he advance JS200forhis third 
part of the engravings and other materials necessary for the busineis, (K3. : The 
engravings alone have cost above J6800.) 2nd, That he should give his labour and 
attendance for twelve months without any share of the profits, in consideration of being 
faa^Ftmcited completely in the business. 8rd, After the axpiiation of tiie twelve nwndti 
the stock of ware in the works should be valued, 4i8 low as is common in those eases, 
tmd he should immediately enter as a partner into the profits of the whole concern 
tiupoughout, either pairing the valve for Us third share of saeh stock, or paying interest 
for it till it is cleared off. The value of the stock is uncertain, being sometimes JS200 
taore €ban other times, but, reckon it at the lesest, may be about ^00. The sole reasMi 
ei taking a partner is, J. Sadler not chooaing to con&ie himself to bosinees so mnch «8 
heretofore. 

There was another potteiy near the bottom of Duke Street, in the short 
street still called Pot-house Lane. This was carred on by Mr. James 
Dxinkwater, who was bom in the neighbourhood of Preston, and an ancestor 
of the late Sir Geoige Dnnkwater. He married a Miss Leece, the daughter 
of a merchant after whom Leece Street was named. He had extensive 
works, for making earthenware of a coarse native clay body, smeared with 
a thick tin glaze, and ornamented with rudely painted subjects after 
Chinese types, in blue colour. A large plate of his make was presented to 
me by his grand-son, Mr. Alexander Syers, and is now in my collection. 
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A similar establishment existed at the bottom of Eichmond-row, and 
was carried on by Mr. Thomas Spencer, who afterwards removed his works 
to near Prescot, where he started the " Moss Pottery,*' which is still carried 
on by his descendants ; bat it was as now confined to the making of common 
red-clay ware, for domestic use, as jowls, steins, flower-pots, &c. 

Haying traced the middle era of liyerpool pottery, we now enter upon 
the more pleasing part of the inquiry. It is that which relates to the transi- 
tion from the rudely flEtbricated article made for necessary uses, to the com- 
mencement and gradual progress of the more refined work, and to the un- 
equalled excellence in material, design, and execution, which at one time wad 
unhesitatingly awarded to the geniuses of the Ceramic art at liverpool. At 
the bottom of Dale Street ran a small rivulet, covered over, on the east side 
of which was rising ground ; and was the road to Mr. Shaw's works ; from which 
circumstance the place was called Shaw's Brow. Here several works were 
established, and in a short time the whole of the Brow became one mass of 
potters* banks, with houses for the workmen on both sides of the street ; 
and so numerous were they, that, according to the census taken in 1790, 
there were as many as 74 houses, occupied by 874 persons, the whole of 
whom were connected with the potteries. 

Amongst the principal manufacturers who had banks here, was Mr. 
Bichard ChafiEers, bom in Mersey-street, where his father lived, who was an 
eminent shipwright. Mr. Chaffers served his apprenticeship to Alderman 
Shaw, after which he commenced business on his own account : his works 
were situated on the north side, near the bottom of the Brow. Here, 
about 175S, he commenced making, in the usual style of that period, blue 
and white earthenware, which was exported to our American colonies, now 
the United States. Shortly after that time, hearing the report of the great 
improvements made by Wedgwood in the body of the ware, and finding Mr. 
Wedgwood a very formidable rival in the art of which he was then at the 
head, Mr. Chaffers was induced to aim at making a higher class of ware than 
had been produced here before. His endeavours now were turned to the 
production of china, the manufiEUSture of which required an ingredient called 
Boapstone, of which he was not able to procure any supply. It had not 
long before been discovered by Mr. William Cookworthy, in Cornwall, and 
the district where it was found had already been leased out to other 
persons. He saw that the days of the Liverpool manufacture were num- 
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bered unless the same material could be procured, which opinion was con- 
firmed by a very clever person of the name of Podmore, who, although not a 
scientific chemist or geologist, was, nevertheless, a very superior practical 
man. 

Mr. Podmore had been in the service of Mr. Wedgwood, but left it from 
a wish to establish himself as a manufacturer in America. On coming to 
liveipool to embark for that country, he called upon Mr. Ohafifers as the 
leading man in the trade. They entered into a long conversation, in the 
course of which Podmore exhibited so much intelligence and practical 
knowledge, that Mr. Chaffers, by a most liberal offer, induced him to 
forego his American project, and enter into his service. 

Mr. Ohaffers*s object now was to come into the field with Staffordshire 
pari matefid, if I may be allowed that play upon words. He therefore deter- 
mined to set out for Cornwall upon the forlorn hope of discovering a vein of 
soaprock. The operations would be most expensive and laborious, some- 
what akin to the process of boring for coal in our countjr. But where was he 
to begin— on whose estate was it to be found ? what description of men was 
he to employ ? He was, however, in the prime of manhood, of untiring 
energy, of fine address, and, what was then necessary, an excellent horse- 
man. He obtained letters of introduction from the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Strange, his eldest son, and other men of consequence in our county, to 
some of the leading landowners in Cornwall, then attending their duty in 
Parliament. 

In those days, there were no mail coaches and railways to aid the weary 
traveller. A stout horse was the only means of conveyance for a man of 
the higher class. Imagine Mr. Chaffers, having taken leave of his wife 
and numerous family and friends, mounted with a pair of saddle bags under 
him, containing a supply of linen, &c., a thousand guineas, the first instal- 
ment, to pay the wages of the miners, a brace of pistols in his holsters, pur- 
suing his journey to London. He had made considerable progress in practical 
geology, though the science was then but little cultivated. Having, during 
his stay in London, obtained permission to bore for soaprock from more than 
one of the principal proprietors of mountain land he judged most likely to 
yield it, he proceeded to Cornwall and commenced operations. His first efforts 
were not successful. He moved to another quarter, with no better result : 
in a word, he expended large sums of money without finding the 
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wished-for yein. Somewhat disheartened, bat not Bubdued, he determmed 
to return home, where his presence was much wanted. He did not, how- 
ever, intend to abandon, but only suspend, his op^ations. He aceord- 
ingly assembled aU the miners in his employ, and announced to them, to 
their great regret, his determination. Previously to his departure he 
scrupulously paid every man his wages. One of them was missing ; h# 
was told the man in question was gone up the mountain to try another 
place. He then left that man's wages in the hands of the '^ certain of thd 
gang,*' and mounting his horse with a heavy heart, took leave of tiie tuMo, 
to whom his animated and conciliatory manners had greatly ^ideared hiin» 

The road to the nearest town, the name of which I never could learn, 
was precipitous and rugged. A traveller on horsehajck made so little 
progress that a mountaineer on foot, by taking a short eat over the rocky 
tstags, could easily como within ear-shot of him. Alb^ jom^eyii^ &r bcmm 
lime, be thought he heard a faint cry in t^ distance. He dismounted, 
and, ascending a hill, plainly saw the signal of discovery flyii^ £rom a 
lofty peak. It appeared that the tosbsl who had sepaxated ftom his fellow 
miners, and pursued his researches alone, had discovered a vein ; and <m 
coming back to head quartets and, finding Mr. Ghal^ had 1^ them^ 
he hoisted the pre-concerted signal, and puisued him a(MK)ss the mountain 
\nth t!)e pleasing intelligence, shouting, at times, to attract tlM somewhat 
dispirited traveller's attention. 

Mr. Chaffers immediately returned, took the whole gang into permanent 
employment, and obtained an ample supply of the long sought for day 
which was cotiveyed to the nearest port, «nd 6hi][^ed thence to liv^stpool* 
t)n its arrival, the vessel entered with its precioi» fii^i^t into the tdd 
Bock, dressed in colours, amidst the cheers ^X. ^ assembled specrtatom. 

During his absence, Mr. Chaffers had regularly corresponded with liis 
wife ; but on his arrival in London, On his return home, the continued 
fetigue he had endured, together with anxiety of mind, brought on a 
dangerous fever, under wluch he laboured for several weeks. He was 
unknown at the inn where he stayed ; but the landlord seeing diat his 
guest — ^a very handsome man — ^had the dress and demeanour of a gentle- 
man, called in an eminent physician, who sedulously and skilfully attended 
his patient. Hie doctor examined his saddle bags, and, having ascertained 
his name and address from the letters and papers therein, communicated 
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to his anxious wife all the particulars of his illness^ and concluded with 
the consoling intelligence, that *' he could that day pronounce him out of 
danger." As soon as he could travel he delighted his family and friends 
with his presence in Liverpool. 

No sooner had Mr. Chaffers arrived at home than he set to work with his 
new materials, and soon produced articles that gained him much reputation, 
as was fraukly acknowledged by the great Wedgwood, to whom Mr. 
Chaffers presented a tea set of his chinaware, and who, on looking at one 
of the cups, admiring the body, and examining the colours used in decora- 
tion, exclaimed, *' This puts an end to the battle. Mr. Chaffers beats us all 
in his colours and with his knowledge ; he can make colours for two 
guineas which I cannot produce so good for five 1" 

But of how short duration was this distinguished progress. The sad 
tale of the sudden death of this eminent citizen remains to be told. Pod- 
more, his fetvourite foreman, was seized some years after the events nar- 
rated with a malignant fever, without hope of recovery. The unfortunate 
sufferer sent a message declaring ** his wish to see his dear master once 
more before their final separation.** Mr. Chaffers, a man of full and 
sanguine habit, most imprudently complied, and shortly after took the 
fever, to which he fell a victim. He was interred in the old churchyard 
of St. Nicholas, near the grave of his faithful servant. It is said that 
when Mr. Wedgwood heard of the sudden death of Mr. Chaffers, like a 
generous competitor he exhibited sincere regret, and acknowledged that he 
must ultimately have yielded the palm to his rival in certain branches, 
from his superiority as a chemist, his profound knowledge of the art of 
compoimding colours, and their more economical preparation. This unfor- 
tunate event, by taking away both master and principal assistant, put an 
end to the prosecution of the trade, and was the commencement of 
the breaking up of that branch of the art which Mr. Chaffers had mainly 
brought to such a high state of perfection. A great number of the potters 
ultimately emigrated to America, whilst many of the best hands transferred 
themselves to the service of Mr. Wedgwood, or were hired by other Staf- 
fordshire manufacturers. There is a portrait of Mr. Chaffers by Caddick* 
Mr. Chaffers's private residence was at the comer of Dale-street and Old 
^[aymarket, now pulled down. Of the specimens produced by this eminent 
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^ potter I have sevenl in my coUection of English 

^^^ baaaajji^^ pottery, one of which is a pepper box of the honr-glsss 

'SbSsS^^S^B ^^P^' P^I^*! iri blue enamel colour with a shequered 

\ '^m ^"^^^ ^' "P ^"^ bottom, and the name, "Bichard 

Hi (T H '-^^'^^'^> i-"^^^" round the waist of it. So well 

yauen-j^^^^ known was the ware of Mr. Chaffers in the American 

At^^^^^^^^^K Colonies, that it was a common saying of a person 

ff^^l^^^^^^^v/ho was angiy that " He's as hot as Dick's pepper 

box," alluding to those made by Mr. Chafiers, who 

exported a very large quantity of his manufacture to the then English 

colonies. 

Another piece is a tea cap, painted with a figure and landscape, after the 
. style of India chioa, which, for cleverness of 
maoipulation in the throning, the almost egg- 
shell thinness of its sides, the compact sohd 
body, with the smoothness of the glaze, and the 
i deep richness of the brilliant colours, may be 
||l compared, without any fear of disparagement, 
||with the large punch bowl of oriental make that 
nstaods beside it — the identical bowl that Mr. 
Chaffers kept as a pattern for his workman te copy 
, from. It was preserved in his ikmily until recently 
presented to me, along with the pepper box and 
tea cap, by his grandson, John Rosson, Esq., of Moor Ball, near Ormskirk, 
whose mother was the daughter of Mr. Chaffers, and who related to me 
many of the particulars of bis career. Other pieces in my collection are a 
teapot, tea caddy.andacreamjug, painted vdthfigares and landscapes, after 
the Chinese style; also a large punch bowl, painted with flowers and festoons, 
presented to me by Miss Mather, of Mount-pleasant ; also a quart jug 
having a portrait of Frederick the Third, King of Prussia, on each side of 
which are trophies of war ; in the inside are painted a war trophy and 
■prigs of flowers, and at the bottom b the Prussian Eagle. This was 
given te me by Charles Chandos Pole, Esq., a descendant of one of the 
early Liverpool &milies, whose grandfather was the member of Parliament 
to whom the letter was addressed in favour of Messrs. Sadler and Crreen, 
the inventers of prioting on pottery. 
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• In March, 1761, commenced one of those strongly^ contested elections 
for members of Parliament, for which Liverpool has long been notorious. 
The candidates were Sir William Meredith, Bart., Sir Ellis Gunlifife, Bart.| 
and Cbarles Pole, Esq., and from the poll and squib book, published after 
^e election was over, and printed by John Sadler, we find that 102 potters 
voted for Sir William, all of whom gave plumpers, which carried the election. 
Indeed, they could do this whenever they were so minded, the pottery trade 
at that time being the most staple manufacture in the town. Amongst tho 
songs on that occasion was one for the craft of the clay, entitled : — 

THE POTTER'S SONG. 
To the tune of** Te mortals whom fancy, ^ 9(€, 

ADDBESBBD TO THB PLUMPING POTTERS. 

Ye true hearted fellows, free plumpers and men, 
Independent in Britain, how great is your claim ! 
Not power without candour can soothe with a smile, 
Or forms of vain grandeur e'en fancy heguiie. 

0H0RU8. 

And thus sings the parent of liberty's cause, 

If my son you would be, 

If my son you would be. 
Like Britons undaunted — like Britons be free ! 

Tranquility, heightened by friendship's supply, 
Pegraded may censure — with malice stalk by ! 
Auspiciously re^fning — ^those plumpers they say. 
Unluckily carry the spoils of each day. 

And thus, &o. 

Begardless of great ones, we live uncontrolled, 
We're potters and plumpers, we are not to be sold : 
No purchase but merit can cheapen such souls 
Thus circled in friendship we live by our bowls. 

And thus, &o. 

Regained — now preserve the true blessing of choice, 
,f ' And strike at the wretch that would blast a free voice : 

Thus rich in possession of what is our own, 
Sir William's our member —Squire Charley may moan. 

And thus, &o, 

The next works on the Brow were those of Pennington, whose 
'fiither, John FenniDgton, was a maltster, and married a Miss Johnson, of 
Everton, hy whom he had three sons — James, John, and Seth. His oddest 
son, James, had a pottery in Copperas Hill ; John, the second : son, -carried 
on a large " bank," near the comer of Upper Islington and St. Annef's 
street Seth, the youngest, had pot-works on Shaw's Brow, which 
were very large, extending as far as Clayton-street, which were carried 
on with great spirit ; and, -requiring more help to conduct it^ he took 


u & partner, Mr. Rut, but the oonnection did not last long. Here be 
produced cluna, of which the larger pieces, each as Vases, pnnch bowls, 
fto., hove oft«n been sold for oriental make, and, indeed, are almost 
of an equal qnalit; with that retiowned material. I have several apeci- 
mens of this ware. This gronp is part of a set of chimney oiUBments, 


which I purchased at the latter end of last year from Miea Pennington, 
of Everbm-terrace, who is the only child of Mr. Fecnington now alive, and 
kept them as relics of her father's manufacture. 

Bat, prior to hia making of china, Mr. Pennington was celebrated for 
his punch bowls, of which he made many very large ones, the earliest of 
which has in the inside a ship in full sail, and underneath is written, 
'* Success to the Monmouth, 1T60." The outside is ornamented with 
birds, a bntterfly, and trees, done in bright yellow and green. It 
was presented te me by Mrs. Twentymau, of Duke street. Another punch 
howl has a subject on the outside, two sailors, one sitUi^ on the stock of 
an aooboi and holding in one of bis hands a punch howl, in the other ft 


■word ; the other sailcn: sits astride a barrel, whilst between them is a large 
cheet or box, on which ia written " Spanish Gold." Inside the bowl ia a 
ship in full sail, and undemeatii ia " 1779, soccess to the Isabella ;" the 
whole done in blue colour. 

He largest punch bowl I have seen is one made at this mann&otorjr ; 
it ia SO^ inches in diameter, and stands 9 inches high. The omaments are 
punted in blue colour. It has on the outside a landscape, with horses and 
trees, a church in the distance, and in the foreground two bridges, on 
which stand two men fishing in the water below. In the inside of the 
bowl ia a group, consisting of ships and boats, surrounded by a deep border 
of trophies of warlike inatmmenta, flags, swords, drums, trumpets, Ac., 
arranged in aix groups, which are divided by different kinde of shot, 
namely, chain, crescent, arrow, or triangle, shell with fuaee burning, cross 
or bar, and grape shot, under which is written, " Success to the Africa trade. 
George Dickenson." The description given with this bowl is as follows :— 
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" John Robinson, a pot painter, serred his time at Pennington's, in 8haw'> 
brow, and there painted tbb punch bowl." Mr. Eobinson removed (after 
the breaking up of the Liverpoal potteries) to Buralem, and presented 
the bowl to the Pottei; Mechanics' Institution at Shelton; in Stafford- 
shire, where it now is (1855). Another group of this make consists of 
large vases for flovers, ornamented with landscapes, birds, and flowers, 
the covers formed of lions sejant holding shields. The whole of the 
designs upon them are painted in blue. This group, as well as the bowls. 


are all of earthenware of a good compact body, and good glaze. 

Mr. Pennington was celebrated for making a. very rich blue colour, for 
the recipe of which he was offered by a Staffordshire house 1000 guineas ; 
but fie refused the offer, as it was a soucco of great profit to him, being kept 
so secret that none ever mixed the colours but himself. But about twelve 
months after the offer was made to him, another manuiacturer produced 
the same Unt of colour. It was said thM his brother James, having 
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^orttudfld him to tell the secret to him, and being a «itd and extraTa^aat 
joung man, who hod run through all bis property, which he spent in dissi- 
pation, afterwards in a. drunken fit divulged the secret to one of hia pot 
companions, who immediately sold the recipe to the Staffordahire potter, 
and by this means the eatablisbment of a rival in making their celebrated 
blue colour, destroyed the monopoly which he had created by bis 
industry. After this disgraceful and thoughtless act, James Pennington 
and hia family removed to Worcester, where one of his children painted a 
dinner service for the Duke of York, which at that time was cousidered to 
be a beautifal specimen of the art. It had a figuro of Hope with an 
anchor upon each piece, 

John Pennington, of Upper Islington, sold his bank to Mr. Wolf, who 
being a scientific man, made great improvements in the ware, but nld- 
mately, finding it did not answer, as the Staffordshire potters were making 
aach rapid strides towards monopolizing the whole trade, he gave up the 
manufacture, and the works were closed, never to be resumed. 

One of the ovens of Pennington's works is still standing in a yard at the 
back of the houses, near the centre of Shaw's-brow, and is now used as a 
mill for griuding emery, being in the occupation of Messrs. Johnson, 
Brothers, chemists, of Church street. 


In a recipe book of Mr. Sadler's ie noticed — 

Pennington's Body, March 18, 1760.— Bone uhei, 601b.; Ijm* Hod, lOlb.; flint 
39 bin. To eraiy SO uf the above SO lb*, of GU;r. 


Mr. Feimli^rbm'a primte residence wu the bouse numbered 79, on 
Shaw'ft-brow — now Dick's Temperance Coffee House; besides which he 
had a town house in Batton-street, then a fashionable neighbourhood. 

Higher up in Sbaw's-brow was another potwork, belonging to Ur. 
Philip Christian, whose works were ratuated on the present site of Islington- 
terrace, and whose residence was at the comer of GhristiaD-Btreet, &om 
which drcumstance the street took its name. Here Mr. Christian carried 
on an extensive manxdaetoTj of china, and after the death of Mr. Chaffers, 
he took the lead amongst the Liverpool potters, and produced man^ fine 
specimens of ware in dintter and dessert services, as well as tea and coffee sets, 
t(%ethor with many ver^ elegantly formed ornaments for the chimney 
piece, and the comer cupboard, which it was then the fashion to decorate 
with choice bits of china. It is said that when placed alongside the more 
oostlj oriental china, this porcelain showed with great effect by its brilliancy 
of colour and glaze — the body being veiy compact and transpaient. In a 
memorandum book, formerly belonging to Mr. Sadler, I find noticed, 
Janoaiy, 1769 — 

Chriatun'a China Bod;. — To 100 parts rock ; flint, 3d parta; beat fiint glass, 6 parts ; 
■mall glass, G parts ; crown glass, parts. To enrj 30 lb. of ibe abore pnt I lb. of salts. 

Glaze. — 4 cblna bod; (lore%a) ; 10 flint glass ; 3 while lead ; 13 oz. peail ashes. 

Of Mr. Christian's ware there are some specimens vdiich show a great 
perfection in the arL 

Amongst other kinds of ware made here by Mr. Christian was the 
tortoise-shell ware, of which the large square bowl, and the octagon and 
round plates are spedmens. They were presented to me by Mrs. Rockliffe, 
of Clare-terrace, Edge-hill, who is the granddaughter of Mr. Christian. 
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Zacbariah Barnes ivas a native of Warrington, and brother to Dr. 
Barnes, of Manchester. He was bom in L743, and died September, 1820, 
being interred at the Baptist burial ground. Low-hill. He commenced 
business as a potter in the Old Haymarket, on the left side, going to- 
wards Bjrom-street. He first made china, but afterwards gave up that 
class of ware, and confined himself to delft ware, of which he has left many 
good samples in jars and pots for the use of druggists, the labelling of 
which underwmit three changes, &om alterations in the pharmacopsoa 
during the time he was in business. Amongst other articles were very 
large round dislies, chiefly sent into Wales, where the simple habits of their 
forefjEithers remained unchanged long after their alteration in England ; 
and the master of the house and his guests dipped their spoons into the 
mess and helped themselves from the dish plaeed in - the middle of 
the table. Quantities of this ware were sent to the great border fiEurs, held 
at Chester, whither the inhabitants of the more remote and inaccessible 
parts of the mountain districts of Wales assembled, to buy their stores for 
the year. This continued until, a very recent time, when, in consequence 
of the formation of good roads through the districts, and the introduction 
of railroads, the business of the great flEiirs held in the border city of the , 
two countries has materially diminished. The quality of this ware was veiy 
coarse, without flint, with the usual delf-like thick tin glaze. But Barnes* 
principal forte lay in the manufacture of square dies, then so much in 
vogue, and the use of which is now reviving. So excellent were they, 
that I believe there are none now made that can bear oomparison 
with them in squareness and evenness, as well as in the superiority of the 
body and durability of the glaze. When these tiles were required to be 
printed, that part of the work was done by Messrs. Sadler and Green. 
So large was the sale of this article, that Mr. Barnes has been heard to say 
he made a profit of £300 per annum by his tiles alone, he having a mono- 
poly of the trade ; he also made large quantities of potting pots for Char, 
which were sent to the lakes. The ovens were fired with turf brought 
from the bogs at Kirkby, and on the night of firing the men were always 
allowed potatoes to roast at the kiln fires, and a certain quantity of ale 
to drink. 

Several specimens, marked 16, 17, and 18, were presented to me by 
his daughter, Mrs. Wedgwood, i^ow living at Bebbington^ in Cheshire. 


Thia was the last pottery of the old established locolil^ cttrried on im 
Liverpool, of which that part of the premiaee, occupied as the showroom and 
ir&rehonse, are still standing. 


The Herculaneum pottery was situated on the south sbore of the Mersefi 
near Liverpool. A pottery was first started on this site by Richard Abbey, 
in conjunction with a Sootchman named Graham, about the year 1704, 
where they carried on the business with good aucceas for some time, but 
Mr. Abbey's love of rural life induced him to abandon the concern ; and 
they sold it to a company. 

Mr. Abbeyhadservedhis time as an engraver to Mr. Sadler,inHarringtou- 
Htreet, where he engraved, besides many other works, a copperplate for 
a tar^ quart jug, bavii^ upon it the farmers' arms, and was considered 
very skilful in bis art. He afterwards went to a pottery at Glasgow, to 
teach the art of engraving, and afterwards to a manufactory in France, 
for the same purpose. He was bom at Aintree, and after selling 
his bank retired to his native place, and there died in ISOl, at the age of 
81, after breaking a blood vessel whilst singii^ in Melhug Church, where, 
being a good musician, be used to lead the choir on a Sunday. He vras 
buried at Walton. 

After the retiretnent of Mr. Abbey, the works were taken by Messrs. 


Worthiiigton» Hutnble, and Holland, and they engaged Mr. Airch. Mansfield,^! 
who was a thrower at Burslem, in Staffordshire, as their foreman, along 
with about 40 operatives, men, women, and children, to be employed in 
the various branches belonging to the art. After enlarging and remodelling 
the works, and the little group of emigrants, who were chiefly from Stafford- 
shire, being ready to start, their employers gave them a dinner at the Legs of 
Man public house, at Burslem, to which a few of their friends were invited. 
There they spent the parting night in jollity and mirth ; and at a late hour, 
in conformity with an old Mercian custom, still prevalent in some parts of 
Staffordshire, the parting cup, was caUed for, and each pledged the other to 
a loving remembrance when absent, and a safe journey, with a hearty goodwill. 
Next morning, at an early hour, they started on their journey, headed by a 
band of music and flags bearing appropriate inscriptions, amongst which 
was one, ** Success to the Jolly Potters," a motto still met with on the 
signs of the public houses in the Staffordshire pot-districts. When reach- 
ing the Grand Trunk canal, which runs near to the town of Burslem, after 
bidding &rewell to all their relatives and friends, they got into the boats 
prepared for them, and were towed away amid the shouts of hundreds of 
spectators. Now, however, came the time for thought : they had left their old 
homes, the hearths of their forefathers, the joys of acquainted neighbours, 
and were going to a strange place. Still the hopes of bettering themselves 
were uppermost in their thoughts, and they arrived at Runcorn in good 
spirits, having amused themselves in various ways during their canal 
passage, by singing their peculiar local songs, which, as " craft " songs, 
perhaps stand unrivalled in. any employment; for richness of material, 
elegance of thought, and expression of passion and sentiment, and it is 
to be regretted that many of them are daily becoming lost. Amongst 
other amusements was one that created much merriment— drawing cuts 
for the houses they were to live in, which had been built for them by 
their employers ; and as they had not seen them nor knew anything 
about them, the only preference to be striven for, was whether it should 
be No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 


* Archibald Mansfield after having left the ** Herculanenm " had erected pottery 
works at the north end of Liverpool, in a street out of Bevington Bash, on a moderate 
scale — having a grinding mill, with a twenty-horse power engine, three glost and one 
bisoait oven. The artides made were of an ordinary description, snch as were suitable 
for hawkers in the country trade, and for export. This manqfootnre ceased at his death. 
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At Rtinconi they, stayed all night* as the weather was bad and the rirer 
veiy rough, after one of those storia-dajs frequent in the MevBej, whai the 
waters are lashed by the wind into such fury that few boats dare venture 
out, and many who liad neyer seen salt water before, were afeaid to trust 
themselTes upon it in a flat. Next morning, November 11, 1796, 
the wind had subsided. They embarked on board the flat, and at 
once, with a fair wind, got into the middle of the Mersey where it becomes 
more like an inland sea surrounded with lofty mountain raises. This much 
surjirised the voyagers, alike by its highly pictcoesque beauty and the vast 
extent of water. They had a pleasant voyage down the liver, and arriving at 
their destination were met on their landing by a band of music, and 
marched into the works amidst the cheers of a large crowd of people who 
had aesemlded to greet them. Thus commenced the peopling of the little 
eolony called Herculaneum,* where, a few years ago, on visiting the old 
nurse of my father, who had accompanied h^ son there, I heard the same 
peculiar dialect of language as is spoken in their mother district, in Staf- 
fordshire, which to those not brought up in that locality is nearly 
unintelligible. 

The site of the Herculaneum Pottery was formerly occupied by Copper- 
works; and for some time after the bank was in full play, the ware which they 
made had a slight tinge of green, given to it by the remains of small particles 
of the debris of the copper still adhering to the floor and walls of the workshops. 
It will be seen from the lease, f that the first proprietorship was composed of 

• (From the Liverpool Guide, by W, Moss, Liverpool, 1799, ji. 107.) 
A manufiiictare of Queen's ware, upon the plan of the Staffordsbiie potteries, has 
lately been established on the sooth shore of the river, about a mile above Uie town. 
{From Gwre's General Advertiser, Vol 31, No, 1616, dated Thursday, Dec, IZth, 1796.) 
Qn Saturday last, the new pottery ^formerly the copper works) near this town was 
opened, and a plentiful entertainment given by Mr. Worthington, the proprietor, to 
upwards of 60 persons employed in the manu&ctory, who were preceded by a military 
band from the works along the doelcs and through Castle-street. Two colours were 
displayed on the occasion—- one representing a distant view of the manufiictory. We 
have the pleasure to say these works are very likely to succeed, firom their extent and 
situation, and will be of infinite advantage to Uie merchants of Liverpool. 

f Extract from Schedule of the Deed establishing the Herculaneum Pottery ^ 12th Nov,, 1806. 

** Indenture between Daniel Howard of Nether Knntsford, surgeon, of the Ist part, John 
Pownal of High Leigh, gentn., of the 2nd part, Elizh. Mathews of Neston, widow, of the 
Srd part, Wm. Hutcninson of Neston, gentn., of the 4th part, Saml. Holland of Sandla 
Bridge, gentn., Wm. Boult of the City of Chester, gentn., Peter Holland of Nether Enuts- 
ford, surgeon, John Botdt of Liverpool, mercht, executors named and approved bj the will 
of Peter Swinton late of Nether Knutsford, tanner, deceased, of the 6th part, Saml. Worth- 
ington of Llwynan, near Bangor, mercht, of the 6th part, Michael Humble of Shooters Hill, 
near Bawtty, merdit, of the 7th part, Saml. Holland of Liverpool, merchant, of the 8th part, 
Arehibald Keightley of Liverpool, gentn., of the 9th part, Saml. Berey of Edge Lane, near 
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tbMe gentlemen, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Humble, and Mr. Holland, whd 
carried on the manafieustory until 1806, when an enlargement of the works 
requiring more capital, an increase of proprietors took place. Their 
first meeting was held on the 28th of November, 1806, and so continued 
until 1833, when the company was dissolved, and the property sold to 
Ambrose Lace, Esq. and others, for the sum of £25,000, who let the premises 
to Thomas Case, gentleman, and James Mort, pottor, and they carried on the 
business until J 836. After this time it was held under Mr. Lace by 
Messrs. Mort & Simpson, who manu&ctured here until its ceasing to be a 
pottery in 1841, the site being now occupied by the Herculaneum dock. 

The first ware made here, Nov. 11, 1796, was blue printed, and had the 
name "Herculaneum" painted in blue at the bottom of it. The 
first piece was a chamber-pot, made by Edward Boberts, who was a 
thrower, and who, about two years afterwards, made the punch-bowl (No. 
19), and used it for the first time at the christening of his second child 
(the first being bom eight months after he settled there). This bowl 
was lately presented to me by his wife. One pattern that was made here 

Liverpool, mercht., of the 10th part, and the said SamL Worthington, Michael Hnmhle, 
SamL Holland of Liverpool, Archd. Keightlej, Saml. Berey, John Menzies, gentn., Edwd. 
Blackstock, gentn., Wm. Fawcett, mercht, Adam Stewart, mercht., Wm. French, mercht, 
Bobert Jones, silversmith, John Harding, mercht, George Bowe, gentn., George Orred, gentn., 
Bichd. Sutton, gentn., BicJid. Harden, silversmith, Latham Hanmer, gentn., Henry Lawrence, 
mercht, Wm. Cartwright, book-keeper, Wm. Harding, mercht, and Anna Hird, spinster, all 
of Liverpool, the said Wm. Hutchinson, Benjn. Bawson of Parley, near Bolton-in-the-Moors, 
mercht., Johia Holland of Bolton-in-the-Moors, mercht., John Moore of Halsall, gent, John 
Holland of Nether Knutsford, gent, and Balph Mansfield of Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
manufacturer of earthenware, and present manager of the Herculaneum Pottery, of the 11th 
part, and James Cropper, mercht, SamL Thompson and Hugh Jones, Bankers of Liverpool 
of the 12th part. 

"Beciting to this effect, that by Indenture of Lease bearing date the 1st of May, 1772. 
)>etween the then Earl of Sefton, of the one part, and Charles Boe deceased and ouiers, ox 
the other part. 

" The said Saml. Worthington became possessed of all that Parcel of Land which did belong 

to the said Earl of Sefton called the Lower Croft, the Boughs, and the Great^Sea Hey, 

parcel of the sd. Park called Toxteth Park, &q. • • * 

" And further reciting (amongst other things) an indenture of a Lease bearing date the 31 si 
of Octor., 1800, made between Uie Bt Honble. Wm. Philip, Earl of Sefton, of the one part, 
and sd. Saml. Worthington, Michael Humble, Saml. HoUuid of Liverpool, and Nichs. Hurry; 
of the other part, the sd, Wm. Philip, Earl of Sefton, in consideration of the sd. Saml. 
Worthington, Michl. Humble, & Nichls. Huny who had become purchasers of the Premiseii 
by the sd. 1st mentioned Lease, demised, relinquishing and giving up certain rights and 
Privileges by tiie Ist mentd. Lease granted and for other the considerations, therein mentd. 
Bid demise and grant unto the sd. Saml. Worthington, Michl. Humble, SamL Holland of 
Liverpool, and Nichls. Hurry their Exrs. Ads. & Asss. all those parcels of Land within 
Toxteth Park, called the Boughs, Parcel of an Estate in Toxteth Park, called Parr's, and also 
all those Cottages and Buildings erected and made thereupon, and also all that Farm House 
and Dwelling House, and tenements, with the Bam, outbuildings, and the two Gardena 

tinereunto belonging, adjoining to the same premises, Sso. To hold — for the term of 00 

the. yearly rent of £9i lOs., &c." 
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had on it views of the principal towns in England, the names of which 
were printed in blue at the bottom of the articles. 

About the year 1800 the company commenced making china. The first 
oyen was fired by Thomas Walls, who worked prior to that time at the 
bank in Shaw*s-brow. At this period Balph Cordon was the manager or 
bailiff, and had the care of mixing the bodies, both of china and earthen- 
ware. He was one of the first settlers, and came in the capacity of dish- 
maker, being a native of Gravelly-bank, near Lane-end, now called Longton. 

The examples of this pottery are — ^No. 20, a punch bowl of blue printed 
earthenware, named before. This was printed by the bat process, the 
impression being taken from the copper on a flat substance composed of 
glue and treacle, which, being very pliable, fitted in all the uneven surfaces 
of the article to be ornamented, and was in some cases preferable to the 
usual mode of transferring on paper. I purchased it from Mrs. Boberts. 
No. 21 ; a slop bowl and tea cup and saucer of china was purchased from 
Mrs. Pool, the daughter of Mrs. Boberts, who painted the last piece of 
ware made at the works,— a lai^e jug, which she ornamented with groups 
of flowers. No. 22 is a quart mug, blue printed, having a frog sitting 
in the inside. On the front are the initials '' B M 0,*' it being made for 
Balph and Maiy Cordon, two of the original colonists, and presented to me by 
their son, Mr. Sampson Cordon, who was formerly a printer at the works, 
but left on the breaking up of the concern, and is now clerk to 8t. Michael's 
church, Toxteth-park. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, consisting of a tea and coffee cup 
and saucer, and plate, of china, are part qi a set, which were given by Balph 
Cordon, on his second marriage, to his wife, from whom I purchased them. 
These were printed in oil, and the colour afterwards dusted upon them— 
a method now rarely used. No. 27, a bas-relief, representing the fable 
of the Golden Egg. No. 28, an oval placque, having on it a print of 
the figure of Hope. No. 29, an oval placque, painted with a ship. ThesQ 
three T purchased from Mrs. Till, who formerly worked at the bank, 
and still resides at Herculaneum. 

Of the marks used on this ware, the earliest was "Herculaneum," printed 
in blue. After that, by a resolution of the Committee of Management, dated 
August 6, 1822, it was ordered that ** to give publicity and identity to 
the China and Earthenware manu&ctured by the Herculaneum Pottery 
Co., the words ''Herculaneum Potteiy*' be stamped or marked on some 
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conepicuotts part of all China aud Earthenvraure hereafter made and mana- 
factured at this manufactory ;" and lastlj, the Lirer was used by Messrs. 
Case, Mort and Co. 

There is now a small manufactory at St. Helens, which may be considered 
the last relique of pottery in this neighbourhood, (excepting the works at 
Seaeombe,) but that concern has been unoccupied for some time. Some 
years ago the manu£Eu;tory was fully worked as an adjunct to the works of 
Messrs. Case, Mort and Co. 

There has been a revival of the manufacture of potteiy again in this 
neighbourhood, and works were built at Seaeombe, in Cheshire, on the oppo- 
site side of the Mersey from Liverpool, in 1851, under the proprietorship of 
Mr. Goodwin, who was formerly a manufacturer at Lane-end ; the workmen 
coming chiefly from Staffordshire. The first oven was fired on the 19th of 
June, 1853. That there are advantages in this locality for such works is not 
doubted, as coal can be had nearly as cheap as in Staffordshire. The quality, 
I believe, is not quite so good, being more bassy> and consequently not 
burning so clear as that used in the great pottery district. There is also 
a great saving in carriage, as the raw materials, such as clay, Cornwall 
stone, and flint, can be laid down on the quay close to the works ; and, 
again, when packed and ready for the market, vessels can load in the great 
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float at Birkenhead, and at once proceed to sea without reshipment, as is 
the case with the Staffordshire ware on its amval at Buncom. 

The ware manufjeictured here at present consists principally of earthen- 
ware and stone ware, chiefly of blue and colour printed ware, and lately, 
parian has been made of a good quality. Here has been introduced one of 
the throwing tables for making hollow ware, cups, bowls, Ac, by machinery, 
with the aid of which four boys, who are quite unacquainted with the 
art, can in a day or two's practice, produce as much work as by the old 
process of hand throvdng could formerly be made by five men in the same 
space of time. The success of the undertaking may be considered fairly 
established, and a very large and increasing trade is now carried on with 
the east and west coast of South America, Turkey, California, and India. 
So admirably arranged are the buildings on this work, that all the different 
parts work together. The ware after being fired is carried direct from the 
ovens into the bisque warehouses which adjoin them, and on the other side 
the coal is conveyed along a railway and deposited close to the mouths 
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of the kilns. The whole may he looked upon as a model for all fature 
haildings and arrangements for pot-works. Indeed, so perfect is it, that it 
has been visited by several manufacturers from France and Germany, who 
by permission of Mr. Goodwin have taken plans of it, as a guide for new 
works to be erected in those countries. 

In terminating my memoranda of the rise and progress of pottery in 
Liverpool, my observations must necessarily be few, as I have given the 
principal data from which I have derived my information ; but in order 
that others who are in a better position than myself to carry on the inquiry, 
may have a clue to more information, or may have friends who are in 
possession of documents that will throw further light on the subject, I have 
given below* a few memoranda that I met with in my researches. The 

♦ {Fr*m Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser and Mercantile Register.) 

June 18, 17d6. — The proprietors of the Mould Works, near the Infirmary, Liyerpool, 
acquaint the public that they continue to make all sorts of sugar moulds and drips, 
chimney moulds, large jars for water, black mugs of sizes, crucibles and melting pots 
for silversmiths, founders, &c., and sell them on the same terms as from Prescot, Sutton, 
and other places. Direct to the proprietors of the Mould Works, Woods and Co. 

Not. 19, 1756. — Liverpool China Manufactory. — Messrs. Beid and Co., proprietors of 
the china manufieu^tory, have opened their warehouse in Castle-street, and sell all kinds 
of blue and white china ware, not inferior to any make in England, both wholesale and 
retail. Samples sent to any gentlemen or ladies in the country that will pay carriage, 
good allowance for shopkeepers and exporters. 

Dec. 10, 1756. — Chaffers and Co., China Manufkctory. — The porcelain, or china ware, 
made by Messrs. Richard Chaffers and Co., is sold now here in the town; but at their 
mann&ctory on Shaw's-brow, considerable abatement for exportation, and to all wholesale 
dealers. N.B. All the ware is proved with boiling water before it is exposed for sale. 

March 19, 1758. — ^This is to acquaint the publick that Messrs. Reid and Company, 
proprietors of the china manufactory, have removed their warehouse to the top of Castle^ 
hey, and hope for the continuance of their friends' favours. 

Nov. 8, 1758. — Messrs. Reid and Company want immediately apprentices for painters 
in the Liverpool China Mann&ctory. 

Oct 81, 1760. — Thomas Deare and Company humbly beg leave to acquaint the public, 
that they have opened their warehouse, commonly known by the name of Patrick's-hill 
pot-house, and are now making all sorts of the best blue and white earthenware ; where 
all commands will be punctually observed and gratefully acknowledged by, gentlemen, 
your humble servants. 

July 25, 1760. —Wanted, immediately, several apprentices for the china work. Also, 
a sober careful man, who understands sorting and packing of ware, and merchants' 
accounts. Such a person, on good recommendation, may meet with encouragement by 
applying to Mr. William Reid, in Liverpool. 

Nov. 6, 1767. — ^Died, Mrs. Leadbetter, wife of Mr. Thomas Leadbetter, potter. 

April 24, 1767. — Died, Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. John Williams, potter. 

Jan. 29, 1768. — Died, Mr. Thomas Hunter, potter, Shaw's-brow. 

Feb. 4, 1774. — Flint Potworks. Rigg and Peacock beg leave to acquaint their friends 
and the public that they have taken and entered on the Flint Potworks, upper end of 
Park-lane, near the Pitch -house, lately belonging to Mr. Okell, deceased, where they 
intend carrying on the business of making all kinds of cream-coloured earthenware, ^c. 
Those who are pleased to favour them with their orders may depend on being well 
served, and on the lowest terms, by their most humble servants, 

Riao & Pbaoock. 
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following letter was given to me by the Rev. Dr. Baffles. The writer was 
a man of considerable ability as an artist, employed at the potteries here, and 
alludes to engraving in aquatint, a style then recently discovered by 
Mr. Paul Sandby, of London, who was in the habit of spending much of 
the summer of many years with his friends Mr. John Leigh Phillips, of 
Manchester, and Mr. M^Morland, in Liverpool, to which place he came 
down to paint and sketch from nature. 

TO HT8 MAJESTY THE KINO OT PBU88IA. 

Sir, — I presume to acquaint your Majesty that in making some chemical experiments 
I have now discovered a new, expeditious, and beautiful manner of engraving upon 
copper, so as to make impressions transferable to porcelain, and which, when vitrified, 
resemble and equal the most delicate paintings. 

The great fame of the Berlin &brio, under the immediate patronage of a monarch who 
can distinguish the merit of improvements at first sight, strongly compels me to lay so 
important an article at your Majesty's feet. Could I be encouraged to hope that abilities 
like mine deserve so much honour. — ^I am, great sir, with the utmost veneration, your 
Majesty's obedient servant, 

Peteb Pbveb Bubdbtt. 

Liverpool, February 21, 1773. 

In a bill of expenses incurred by David Ehodes, in the employ of 

Mr. Wedgwood, who was evidently commissioned to look out for specimens 

of the various styles of ware then made in England, I find the foUowing 

items : — 

1775, May 10th. — ^A Flawed Chelsea Leal^ a Plymouth Teapot, and 2 Liverpool 

Coffee Cups 6 

„ 12th. — A set of Bristol China 6 

„ A ^ pint Worcester Bason and broken ware 6 

„ 2 Slop Basins Derby and Leastoff 1 

„ 1 Quart Bristol Mug and Teapot Stand 2 6 

„ A Broken Quart Mug, Bristol 6 

A view of the works, with the Cheshire shore in the distance, was used 
for the certificates of the shareholders of a Female Friendly Society or 
Club instituted there soon after the settlement, in imitation of those 
existing in Staffordshire. It was eagraved by Codling, Liverpool. 

As many of the varied processes practised in the art of pottery are of 
extreme delicacy in the manipulation, I was determined that it should no 

Oct 20, 1775. — Died, Mr. Samuel Shaw, potter. Dale-street 

Dec. 3, 1779. — ^Died, on- Saturday, in an advanced age, the wife of John Baxter, 
formerly a potter in this town. 

On Tuesday last the said John Baxter died of an apoplectic fit, which seized him in 
the street. They were buried in one grave. 

Mar. 7, 1782. — Monday evening, about ten o'clock, a fire was discovered at the china 
works on Shaw's Brow, but was happily prevented from spreading further than a part of 
the building. 
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longer remain a mTsterj, and it was for the Exhibition, whieh took place at 
the Mechanics' Institution, in the year 1840, that I engaged Mr. Mollart^ 
an acknowledged proficient in that part of the art, technicallj called throwing, 
(which is the first process used by the potter, it is the formation of the 
vessel from a lump of raw clay,) to exhibit his art, which Yfss the first time 
it was shewn to the public. In this I was encouraged by the help of my 
brothers, Messrs. Thomas, John, and Jos. Mayer, who lent me a potters- 
wheel, and presented me with some casks of cky, ready prepared for use. 
With these Mollart set to work making all sorts of forms and sizes of 
▼ases, cups, bowls, &c., as suggested to him by the bystanders. By his 
practiced hand and correct eye, he produced some of the most elegant 
and beautifully formed classic shapes that can be conceiyed, alike delighting, 
and at the same time astonishing the visitors, by the fEkcility and rapidity 
with which he made them. Many of these articles were afterwards fired 
in a tobacco-pipe maker's kiln, in Hurst Street, there being at that time no 
pottery in Liyerpool. 

After the closing of this Exhibition, seeing the great interest the people 
took in the hitherto unseen art, I sent Mr. Mollart to various other places 
where similar Exhibitions took place, namely, to Manchester, Preston, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, &c,, and, finally, tothe Anti-Oom-Law League Bazaar, 
held in London, where he drew large companies around him, to witness the 
skill and dexterity which he displayed in his art, and the surprising power 
he had over the clay. 

I need scarcely say that I am much indebted to several persons who 
have presented me with authenticated specimens of Liverpool pottery, and 
for their valuable aid in my endeavors to form a collection of this ware. 
To all of them, I beg to offer my best thanks. 


EeMABBB on the connection between ABCHiEOLOGT AND NaTDHAL 

History. 

By Joseph Clarke, Esq,, F,8.A,, Hon. M,H,8. 

(Bbad 22nd Mabch, 1860.) 


When I pass in review through my mind, the men of mark and likelihood 
who have gone before, who have, in a pre-emiuent degree, combined the 
two, and after exhausting one science as fsir as their limits of observation 
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aod research permitted them, have almost naturally tamed to the other, I 
am led to the conclusion that the ccmnection between these two scientific 
occupations must be closer than is at first imagined ; and that the same 
£Eiculties of mind which qualify any saxant for the pursuit of one, equally 
fit him for the study of the other. Thus for an example in remote ages, 
Pliny, celebrated for a noble work on natural history, has introduced us to 
a profound knowledge of antiquities, and from him we learn the history and 
construction and decorations of those edifices which, even in this country, 
where from its distance from the Boman capital they must be considered 
us inferior, occasionally astonish us by their beauty, when excayations have 
accidentally brought any of them to light ^nd in mentioning this produc- 
tion of Pliny, it is to be regretted that there is no scholar of the present 
day, who is conversant enough with the above two studies to give us a new 
translation of this greats work , but from the rapid strides now making by 
learned men, who are becoming naturalists and antiquaries, it is to be 
hoped that this will not be much longer a subject of regret 

A Httle knowledge of natural history would be a great acquisition to a 
litenuy antiquary, would prevent many misconceptions, and enable him to 
avoid many a blunder. As an illustration I will begin with the mediaeval 
antiquary, the idolizer of Shakspeare, who, when the harmless and inoffen- 
sive toad is mentioned or alluded to, in his misconstruction of the matter, 
st&rts oBf with the celebrated and hackneyed lines, 

** The toad, mgly and *?«noBaous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in Ms hsad.** 

Sentences m<»*e at variance with nature and common sense could not have 
been penned, and their absurdity is still often heightened by their appli- 
cation in quotation. Let us remark on the different points in order. 

1. Art may fashion monsters, credulity may be frightened by its own 
conjurations, and imagination shadow forth hideous forms, and people its 
world with demons ; but there is nothing placed upon eardi by the creator 
which we have a right to call ** ugly." Nevertheless there are forms even in 
nature which it requires the eye to be accustomed to to appreciate. But 
our poor toad has had to encounter the ignorance of nuxseiy-maids, and the 
ill-grounded fears of weak and over credulous mothers, who impart to the 
yoimg susceptible mind a horror of it, and the moment it is seen it is either 
shunned or often cruelly persecuted, whereas a little watching of its slow 
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and harmless motions, a little accustoming of the eye to its form, would soon 
familiarize it to the senses, and it would appear anything but ugly. A pet 
of 0UI8 was frequently introduced upon the tea-table, just at the time 
of evening when it began to shake off its drowsiness. At first it was 
looked upon with that sort of dread which unenlightened parents, in their 
ignorance, had succeeded in instilling into in&ncy ; but it soon became veiy 
palpable that there was nothing to be feared from the creature, and after a 
while it began to be considered very amusing. As the eye became 
accustomed to it, all idea of ugHness vanished, and even admiration was 
accorded to some of its parts ; in fact, of its kind it was a beauty. The 
proverb " as ugly as a toad '* has done a great deal towards keeping up the 
absurd notion, and fairy tales, too, often deal largely in poisoning by toads. 

2. Who ever knew from his own observation, or from reliable or respect- 
able authority, of any body or any thing ever being poisoned by a toad ? or 
of any injury that ever accrued from one ? It is true that I once did. but 
it was not the fault of the creature itself, but that of the animal which 

swallowed it. A sow swallowed * a toad alive, which is under all circum- 
stances exceedingly retentive of life, (for I once knew one live in a pot 
of turpentine all night, and crawl off, apparently unharmed, in the 
morning.) Here in its uncomfortable porcine prison, in its endeavours to 
free itself, it forced one of its claws through an intestine, inflamation ensued, 
and the sow died. But venom was out of the question, nor ought the 
death of the animal to be laid to the charge of the poor incarcerated toad, . 

for you may depend upon it, it is incapable of doing the slightest injury. \ 

The toad has the advantage of being able to exist in the two elements of 
air and water, but activity on land it has none. Hide itself it may, and its 
means of protection from its wanton tormentors and pursuers is increasing 
its size by distending its skin to the utmost, evidently that a blow may fall 
with less violence upon its bones ; the inflation also tending to protect its 
lungs and viscera from being crushed. Its only means of defence is the 
expulsion of a very disagreeable liquid, secreted against the time of need, 

* Swine are yery voracious, and will devour almost anything that comes to hand. Animal 
matter of any kind is generally much to their taste ; snakes they eat with avidity. Thus 
in the backwoods and uncleared regions of North America, the first care of the setder is 
to locate on his wild woodlands a herd of pigs, which at once busy themselves in freeing 
his newly acquired possessions from that dangerous denizen of the wilderness, the 
rattlesnake, as well as others of the genus. 
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which, when teazed or attacked, it readily ejects. This liquor is supposed 
to be poisonous. Not many years ago, a beautiful spaniel, fond of catching 
anything that shewed signs of life, frequently amused himself by catching 
and carrying a frog about, no doubt to the great inconvenience of the 
reptile ; and often have I seen him pick up a toad, and smiled to observe 
how quickly he set it down again, and to get rid of the ejected offensive 
matter he suspended his tongue from his jaws, most copiously lubricated 
with saliva ; but no harm came of it, nor did it deter him from doing the 
same thing again. Moreover, that this fluid is innocuous I can give 
personal evidence, having tasted a considerable quantity of it, without, it is 
needless to say, any harm accruing ; but I can also bear testimony to its 
being indescribably nauseous, so much so, that it was a long time before I 
could get hd of the abominable flavour from my mouth. Yet it had not the 
effect upon my tongue that poisonous matter would have had.* 

Yet we sometimes hear strange things from eye-witnesses. An old friend 
of mine, and a sensible man too, has several times indulged me with the 
recital of what he asserted to be a. fact; that he had witnessed a large 
spotted toad seize a poor snake by its head, and while the snake was 
screaming with pain and terror, the venomous brute dragged it to a pool of 
water, and plunged in with it. Though my friend was of a temper not 
easily exasperated, he was so incensed on this occasion, that he threw stones 
after it, but he feared not with precision enough to save the snake. So 
convinced was he of all this, that is was quite useless for me to explain to 
him that the toad {Bufo vulgaris, flemm.) and the frog {Rana temporaria, 
LINN.) were the natural food of the snake (Natrix torquata, rat.), whose 
capacity of swallpw is enormous, almost beyond conception, and which is 
often found lying in wait for its prey by the side of rivers and pools and in 
swampy meadows. The snake had really siezed the toad, (frog, I suspect ; 
I am not aware that toads scream as frogs do,) which was strong enough 

* A worthy professor now living, saw a man in the fens of Ely catching snakes ; on 
enquiring what he did with them, the answer was that he sent them to London, and on 
being asked how purchasers could be found for them, or what became of them in that 
city, he said he did not know, but he had orders for four or six dozens at a time 
occasionally, and he sent them up with their skins off ! The professor's curiosity being 
roused, he determined, if possible, to ascertain their destination, and found it to be a 
celebrated eel pie establishment ; and he came to the very reasonable conclusion, that 
when eels were scarce, these snakes were partially or wholly substituted. The Indians 
of North and South America consider snakes as delicacies ; why should they not be 
thought so in Europe ? 
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to drag its captor into an dement wliere it could better deal \rith it, and 
thus iostinctiyely rid itself of its antagonist. The adder or viper, (Vipera 
eommuim, tEAcn), as well as the common snake, often visit water-meadows 
and fenny^kuids in search of amphibia ; and in the fen counties, where 
irogs, tritons, and toads abound, there snakes and adders abound also> 
The aathoanly of the ancients would bear my friend out in this error; for 
attached to a finger-ring, some six centuries old, in the cabinet of Ladj 
Londesborough, is a toad, well sculptured, swallowing a serpent, though 
possibly this might have been connected with the notion then entertained, 
" that a serpent must eat a serpent, to become a dragon." If so, it would 
appear that Our forefathers, supposing it to be noxious, put the toad in the 
same oategoiy, and considered it as one of the race of serpents. 

8. I now come to the " precious jewel in its head ;" and here will be 
found a little piece of the superstition of the age in which the poet lived ; 
and probably the immortal bard himself, when penning these lines, was 
imder the influence of a myth. That the toad has two beautiful eyes, may 
be ascertained by any one who is disposed to look at them on a bright 
sunny day ; and after having noted the rich colour of the iris, the elongated 
pupH, and their general mild brilliancy, he will not easily forget them. I 
should recommend all persons to judge for themselves, for it would be an 
approach towards softening down the vague ideas of ugliness, and would 
engender a more kindly disposition towards this harmless animal in futu^. 
It would be a first step towards that famiUarity of vision, which, in this 
case, seems requisite to admiration. But the bard of Avon adluded not to 
the eye. From remote ages there has been a belief in spells and counter- 
spells, and charms and anti-charms ; superstitious notions have ever been 
rife, more than one attaches itself to the reptile in question. Thus 
Pliny says, in his days, if a certain little bone taken from the right side of 
a toad were put into boiling water, •* it would presently boil no more," and 
the bone from the left side would cause the water to become warm again. 

* There is a lurking notiozi still among some portion of the educated classes, that the 
exudations from the follicles or tuberculated excrescences of the covering are yenomous, 
and cause irritation of the skin, like the stinging of a nettle. I have picked up so many^ 
and seen others in the delicate hands of ladies, that if this had been the case we should 
have found it out ; therefore, this also may be consigned, as an error, to oblivion. As to 
the toad being capable of inflicting any injury by biting, this is another fallacy, as it has 
no teeth, and the homy consistency of its jaws would not enable it, by any effort, to make 
an incision in the skin o^ the most delicate finger ; added to wldch, during the severer 
season its mouth is naturally closed, nor could it be opened without positLVe laceration. 
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The bone from this side, carried aboot the person, fiacilitated an inducement 
to loTe, while that of the contrary side produced an opposite effect. These 
bones were also a charm against curst dogs. The way in which they were 
obtained, was by incarcerating the toad in an ant*hill, an extremely cruel 
experiment, as the poor victim would be literally stripped of its skin and 
flesh while living ; and I fear some of the junior osteologists of the present 
day are not clear of this sin. The skeleton of this creature, from its 
minuteness, is difficult to articulate, (or put together by wires), but if taken 
from the ants before the natural ligaments are destroyed, the specimen 
only requires bleaching, and putting into position. Pliny also says, that 
the milt, and more especially the head, is a counter-poison against its own 
venom. Something of this remains with us at the present day; for in the 
medicine chest of a British admiral, I saw a small bottle of viper's fat, as 
a remedy by application for the bite of deadly serpents. In the fiiBt of 
these counter-poisons against the pretended venom of the toad, I should 
have the most implicit faith ; the viper's hi antidote I should be very sorry 
to test. But it was in the head of the toad that a stone was supposed to 
exist, which was the grand counter-charm, and. was eagerly sought after, 
because the person possessing it, was supposed to have protection against 
aU the evils arising from spells. Various ways are mentioned by the elder 
writers for obtaining this stone, most of which concur in stating that it 
must be taken out while the animal ** is yet palpitating." Among the 
supernatural attributes ascribed to it, is, that if swallowed, it will drive out 
ai\y poisonous matter from the intestines. It was also good against storms, 
and as a charm against drowning. Our sailors, for a similar reason, 
still have a superstitious reverence for the caul which envelopes the head 
of a newly-born infant. An old author on the serpent tribe, says there is 
a precious stone in the head of a toad, and many wear it iu rings, " being 
well persuaded that it is good against gripings, and internal pains." Another 
writer says, it is good for the stone in the bladder. Another, that in the 
presence of poison, it will become hot, and even change colour ; and virtue 
is attributed to it against the falling sickness. There was also much dispute 
between these elders about how, or by what means, it is engendered. The 
most general way of disposing of this fictitious stone, sis well as one of the 
safest, was by setting it in a ring ; and some of those which have been 
preserved, when seen in a peculiar light, have a tuberculated appearance, 
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and are said to be of shell imported from the East ; but doubtless there 
were a variety of impositions ; and there is one regarding a green stone 
vomited from the mouth of a snake, even now prevalent. In the celebrated 
picture of the money-changers, painted sometime about the year fifteen 
hundred, by Quintin Matsys, a duplicate of which is at Audley End, one 
of the misers has a toad-«tone ring on his finger, no doubt for the purpose 
of guarding himself against spells, and protecting his wealth from all evil 
influences. In this picture, too, on a stool, are several of those coin like 
pieces that are now called Nuremburg tokens, which have so long puzzled 
numismatists, but they were probably used as counters in calculation. It 
was this ideal stone, to which all sorts of fancied virtues were ascribed, 
that the poet indicated, when he penned the beautiful lines above quoted, 
and various* allusions are made to it by other writers of the middle ages. 

The toad is said to attain extreme length of jears ; and in this view it 
may deserve a passing thought of the antiquary as well as of the 
naturalist. This may easily be beheved, since it appears to be a rule in 
nature, that those species of animals which arrive slowly at maturity, enjoy 
the longest periods of existence ; and as the toad is not adult untQ its 
fifth year, we may take it for granted that many years are allotted to it. 
Twenty years is no uncommon time for it to have lived in captivity ; and 
in a state of nature probably, " barring accidents," double or three times that 
period would not end its term of life. I knew of one which lived in a 
small enclosed garden for more than thirty years ; in the dormant months 
of winter it hid itself in some hole or secluded comer, but during the active 
months presented itself at intervals, sometimes daily, opposite the kitchen 
window, for its accustomed allowance of bread and butter. It had attained 
a large size, but it unfortunately became the victim of prejudice, and was 
killed by a new servant ; I say unfortunately, for all this time it was well 
canying out the test of longevity, besides being a most useful occupant of 
its little domain, freeing the garden of slugs, catterpiUars, woodlice, and 
all the other pests which gardeners so much complain of; and in no 


* Lyly in his <* Eapbues/' has 

" The fowle toad hath a faire stone in his head." 
And in his play of the " Fox," Ben Jonson says — 

" What, was your monntebanke their call ? their whistle ? 
Were you enamonr'd of his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel with the toadstone in it ? " 
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instance had it ever done the slightest harm. There can be no question 
of its tenacity of the vital principle in case of accident, a quality bestowed 
upon it to make up in some degree for its utter helplessness on land, and 
of its entire want of the means of defence. It has the most astonishing 
powers of restoration after injury, and many a poor fellow, left for dead by 
wanton boys, has revived, and nature has repaired the damage done it 
so quickly, that in a very short space of time it has to all appearance been 
as well as ever. Yet injury to a serious extent would seem to shorten its 
life, for those in confinement which have been badly wounded, though 
recovering with extraordinary quickness, have paid the forfeit at no great 
distance of time. In man, three quarters of a century is rather a common 
period for his dissolution. Occasionally a favoured individual seems to 
despise age, and Parr nearly doubled this term. This occurs also with 
other animals ; and the cold-blooded reptiles may carry this exception even 
to a still greater extent. Thus Belzoni, after clearing a passage leading 
into an Egyptian temple that had been for ages buried in the sand, found 
a toad of large size in it, which he conjectured, from its having no means 
of egress, must have been of great age. A doubt may be hazarded whether 
this w£is either of our British species Bufo vulgaris or calamita. 

The stories of toads being cut out alive from solid stone or timber 
must be received with great suspicion. I can readily believe that an 
animal of this species can live for a considerable time in a hole or 
cleft of a tree, its own growth, and the yearly lessening of the aperture, 
precluding the possibility of escape. Here rain, dew, and sap supply 
it with moisture, and numerous smtdl insects may fibid their way in, and 
the creature's aptitude for catching these is almost surpassing belief. 
You see a fly settle in near approximation to it, you could easily have seen 
it fly away, but it is gone ! for without the slightest movement of its body 
the tongue of the toad has conveyed it to its mouth with a rapidity that has 
eluded your vision. A builder of respectability told me, that when a boy 
he had helped to build a wall across a garden, and finding a large toad, 
made a hollow for it, and built it in, marking the outside brick with a deep 
cross. Years after, the wall was ordered to be pulled down, and he hastened 
to seek the dormitory of the imprisoned object. He found it very sluggish » 
and not materially altered in appearance. But as far as my knowledge is 
concerned, most of the experiments made to test this quality of endurance 
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hare proyed fidlures. One of oar professors of anatomj invamblj at a 
jear*8 end found his prisoner dead : bis plan was to put the reptile in a 
garden pot, coTered with a piece of glass, and then to bury it. My friend 
Mr. John Brown, of Stanway, an eminent Essex geologist, keenly alive to 
those parts of natural history and archsBology which in any way relate 
to his pecoUar study, caused several toads, covered with garden pots, to be 
buried three feet deep. At the end of four years, and he conjectured 
they must have died at an early period of their immolation, no part of 
them could be found. One, however, he found alive, very much reduced, 
its hinder parts particularly attenuated. Moisture it had from the e&rth, 
and possibly a worm or insect may occasionally have forced itself into the 
dreary habitation. Without thinking of the consequences, he removed it 
from its dark chilly abode into the bright warm sunshine, the change was 
too sudden, and it soon ceased to exist. Here is at least an instance of 
one having lived four years in a state of incarceration, but that any one 
could do so without air or moisture is more than questionable. 

Before bidding adieu to the bard of Avon, let me point out another 
misconception of very frequent quotation — " every dog will have its day." 
Those persons who are acquainted with the early editions of Shakespeare, 
put forth to the world when printers were not so erudite as they are now, 
are very well aware of the erratic position of many letters as well as 
sentences, and a.by d,p and q might easily have been substituted for each 
other. Thus in the last word of the line quoted, the b may have become 
&d; the line as it stands, when analyzed, contains no very distinct meaning. 
The life of a dog is a short one, it is true ; ten or twelve years generally 
terminate its existence. With the writers of Shakespeare's day, " bay" and 
" bark " were synonymous, and the former word was frequently in use among 
ihe poets, and in fact is so now, being the more euphonious word of the 
two. Horace Smith, in his ** Zillah," has — 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ • • Hark 

How Scylla and Charybdis bark ! 
They bay the moon, as if they strove 
To tear her from the skies above." 
Byron has — 

" 'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest voice 
Bay deep-mouth'd welcome, as we draw near home." 

And in the song of the " Wolf," so admirably set to music by Shield — 

*< When the wolf with nightly prowl. 
Bays the moon with hideous howl." 
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Both these last seem to have been borrowed horn some older line — 

" Bays deep-mouih'd thimder to the waning moon." 

And from the antecedent line of Shakespeare, it seems evident what, he 
intended — 

" • * * the cat will mew, 
And every dog will have his bay." 

The "bay** of the dog, is here used in contradistinction to the "mew" 
of the cat ; thus a familiar adage has positively become established on a 
blunder of the printers. 

The digression, or rather series of digressions, which nearly seduced me 
into the natural history of the toad,* leads me to a near approach to 
that of the serpent, vdth which archaeology has been largely connected from 
yeiy remote to late mediaeval times, but this subject would require many 
papers and much abler hands to exemplify. In passing, however, I will give 
one example from the ancients of the belief in their powers of fascination, 
and endeavour to illustrate the cause of this belief, which, I think, can be 
accounted for without any great stretch of the imagination. In the inter- 
esting tessellated pavement of the temple of Fortune, found at Praeneste, 
the depicted scenes on which are entirely Egyptian, there is a serpent in 
the act of charming a flight of birds ; two of the flock are falling, and one 

* It is well known that this animal sheds its skin periodically, previons to which time 
its month had been closed for a seascm, after which it becomes free ; and a lady friend 
of mine told me that more than once she had seen a pet of hers gorge its cast-off skin; 
and I myself saw a very fresh looking, bnt inactive creature, apparently half choked by 
its nearly finished meal, with the exnvia of one of its legs hanging from its mouth. The 
dauntless and celebrated arctic voyager, Sir John Richardson, after having exhausted aU 
his provisions, describes his breeJcfasting off his boots ; but oiir innocent friend's first 
meal, after his long fikst, is its old jacket ! And this casting its slough is one link in the 
creation in connection with the serpent tribe. If what I have written should have the 
effect of causing this poor almost helpless reptile to be treated with a little consideration, 
and its entire harmlessness and great usefulness to be understood, I shall be amply 
repaid for this or any other exertion I may make in its favour. I have always endea- 
voured to protect it whenever I have found it. I have watched it with great interest, 
looked at its beautiful eyes, and noted, when purposely interrupting its passage towards 
a pond, how it puffs out its sides, and instinctively becomes larger, that the anticipated 
blow may fiill with less effect upon its bones; and on its near approach to the water how 
quickly it becomes less, just bdfore it quietly glides into its other element. I may state 
that there are two distinct species, which, until late years, have been confounded as one, 
and are so still, except amongst the initiated : the toad {Bujb vulffari$, VLBim.), and 
the natteijack or mephitie toad {Bufo calamitaf lxach). In some counties of England 
one prevails, and in other parts of the kingdom the other numbers the most specimens. 
In the midland counties they appear to be about equal. The latter becomes impatient of 
confinement and soon sickens. By a little attention they are easily known apart ; and 
the quiet sedate hop of the toad is readily distinguished from the rtm of the natteijack. 
Yon will miss the rich hazel in the eyes of the latter, they have a yellower hue, the eyelids 
are much more prominent, the neck is longer, and the nose more obtuse. 
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is ali^ady ia its mouth. This reptile, in common ^th others, has its own 
peculiar instinct in procuring its food ; and leaving &scination out of the 
question, sudden fright will often cause paralysis, even in the human 
species. In the lower creation two instances of it have fallen under my 
ohservation. One was, a horse running down a street, the vehicle to which 
it was attached came in contact with some iron railing connected with 
stone steps, and carried a portion away with great noise. The mistress of 
the house shrieked with alarm, a canary bird {FringiUa canaria, ltnn.) in 
its cage fluttered its wings, and with a short cry fell dead from its perch. As 
it was evening, and the shutters were closed, this death was from aurumlar 
fright. The next was this ; a gentleman brought from abroad a sulphur crested 
cockatoo (Psktaxius sidphureuSf lath.); being found too noisy to retain, the 
cage with the bird in it was put upon a table for a person to look at, with 
a view of sale. A cat jumped 'suddenly up, on which the bird screamed, and 
instantly expired ; unlike the other, in this case the fright was rist/oZ. A 
serpent coming suddenly upon a bird might produce the same effect. Then 
again, people who vralk much about the fields know that many species of 
the feathered tribe simulate lameness, and even death, to decoy any intruder 
from an approach to their young ; and how many youths in fancying they 
were going to catch a woimded partridge (Perdix cinerea, penn.) have thus 
been seduced from its helpless progeny. A friend* seeing some of the 
young of the willow-wren {Sylvia trochihis^ penn.) just emancipated from 
the nest, who with their parents were perched upon a bush, and from the 
promise their very immature appearance gave, he attempted to catch one 
of these young ones with his hat, when suddenly an old one fell, as if dead, 
to the ground. While he was looking for this, the young birds escaped, 
and the old bird had taken good care to creep away in the long grass ; 
by which species of instinctive dissimulation it saved its young one from 
capture. But the serpent's intuitiveness would probably, from the quickness 
of its movements, have made this affectionate little parent its prey ; and a 
bird hovering over a serpent, with a view to induce it to leave the vicinity 
of its nest, may, in its forgetfulness of self, in solicitude for its young, or 
from fright, become a victim. These are some of the causes which keep 
up the delusion of the fascination of serpents. 

Of the eminent men who have pursued archaeology and natural history 

* Mr. John Young Akerman. 
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in conjtmctio&, Pliny has been mentioned. Pallas, though acquiring ft 
first class reputation as a naturalist, did not lose sight of antiquities ; and 
our own Leland stands prominently forward in the cultivation of the two 
pursuits, as also does the gentleman-like Pennant, and the enthusiastic 
and accomplished Edward Daniel Clarke, as his travels amply testify. 
Borlase, Peck, Richardson, Thoresby, Plott, and many others, might be 
mentioned ; and Donovan, the industrious author of " British Zoology," 
has given us " Descriptive Excursions through South Wales," with elaborate 
accounts of its antiquities. Boys, the author of an admirable book, 
" Collections for a History of Sandwich," has not been unmindful of its 
natural history; his taste for antiquities has descended to his grandson, Mr. 
W, H. Rolfe of that place, whose museum is ever open for all useful 
purposes ; nor must I omit that most amiable writer the Rev. Gilbert 
White, whose " Natural History and Antiquities of Selboume " have been 
the delight of youth and age, and his successor at Selboume, Professor 
T. Bell, author of " British Quadrupeds," and " Reptiles," by no means 
leaves antiquities unstudied. Of your own honorary members, we sometimes 
find the Woodwardian Professor of Cambridge (Sedgwick) relaxing from the 
weightier studies of that extensive and important branch of natural histoiy 
which is his particular walk in Science, to mingle with the antiquaries ; 
and another professor (Henslowe) of that university, whose knowledge 
extends to all branches of natural history, we find opening barrows, and 
forming a museum of antiquities. A second on your list, Mr. C. C. Babington> 
having obtained a proficiency in British botany rarely surpassed, and 
otherwise devoted to natural history, follows out the pursuit of archaeology 
with equal ardour. In every archsBological expedition Dr. Buckland of the 
sister university was always foremost, in looking well into the natural 
history of the district ; and that indefatigable explorer and author in the 
primaeval fields of antiquity, the Hon. Mr. Neville, has also made a study 
of natural histoiy. Mr, Akerman, author of several works on antiquities, 
and compiler of the " Numismatic Manual," takes an enthusiastic interest 
in natural history ; and Mr. Yarrell, the author of a most scientific and 
delightful work, " The History of British Birds," and another on " Fishes," 
is carrying out the numismatic branch with avidity. The author of 
*'Reliqui8B IsuriansB," Mr. Ecroyd Smith, is no mean botanist, and is 
perfectiy alive to all the works of nature; and Mr. Westwood, while 


following out the arduoos pursuit of entomology, has published a ^uaUd 
work on antiquities. And the Saxon antiquaiy, Mr. Thomas Wright* 
another of your honorary members, has written an article on fabulous natural 
histozy, in which he states that the ''Bestiaries" of the middle ages, 
relate that the elephant is afraid of a mouse. But this is not entirely a 
fable ; an immense animal, belonging to that prince of showmen of wild 
beasts, George Wombwell, was one day drawing himself up into a comer 
of his den, and shrieking with affright, not only causing consternation to 
his Tisitors, but attracting the attention of his keepers, who were at a loss 
to conjecture what could ail him ; at first it was supposed the floor of his 
carriage had given way, as he looked so intently to one paxt of it ; but oa 
removing the straw, out jumped a mouse ; so terrified had the bulky and 
powerful animal been that it was some time before his perturbation could 
be allayed. The only idea the keeper had on the subject was, that the 
elephant feared the mouse would get into his trunk.* It would be taxing 
your patience, or the foregoing list might be carried to a long extent of 
both ancient and modem names, but still from this very incomplete catap 
logue you will be naturally led to the conclusion that the two pursuits are 
not incompatible. It is, however, that branch of natural history denomi- 
nated Ethnology which is destined to cement the union more firmly. 

Natural history and archeology are blended in the name of the ancient 
town of Saffiron Walden, and the architect who studies both will not fail to 
admire its light and elegant church, or to make out the sadron flower 
(Crocus sativus, linn.) sculptured on some of the spandrils. The arms of 
the town are three saffron buds, surrounded by a castellated wall. The 
botany of one of the most accomplished antiquaries of the present day 
must have been floundering in the mud of the Fleet-ditch, or surely his 
eyes were dazzled by the flaunting show of handkerchie& of Field-kne, 
when in his admirable paper on the " Eiver Fleet", he supposed " that its 
continuation, Saffron-hill, might once have been yeUow with this flower,** for 
its petals are of a delicate purple, as are all the autumn-blooming varieties, 
and not yeUow, as the most common of our spring crocuses is ; and a field 
of saffron, with its crimson stiles (these latter being the only part consti- 
tuting its commercial value,) must have had a very gaudy appearance. 

* This animal, vbick had attained the age of a hundred and twenty years, has just 
heen destroyed, from, incurable infirmity in its feet. 
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To the traveller both sciences would be fouud useful and essential, for 
when disappointed of his hopes in one, he could generally take refuge in 
the other. In visiting the ivy-mantled ruin, if no historic or archsBological 
value attaches to it, its inhabitants the owls and the bats may interest him, 
the little bird that builds its nest in the comer may amuse him, and the 
insects lurking in their hiding places among the ivy, or humming around 
its blooms, may arrest a passing moment ; while the wood through which 
he may have strolled, besides presenting many an animal, bird, insect, or 
flower, may shadow forth to him in its tall trunks and intermingled 
branches, the gothic pile and fretted aisles, while the taller trees that tower 
above, would suggest the spire and pinnacles. In an avenue of aged lime 
trees, (Tilia Europ^sa, linn.) he would be impressed with the idea of 
clustered columns and tall pointed arches most completely: in fact, a 
gothic cathedral is nothing more than an elegant imitation of a forest 
scene in stone. In the capital of a column of the Corinthian order is 
generally seen a sculptured representation of the leaf of the Acanthus 
spinosa, a plant belonging to a natural order, the most highly developed in 
the vegetable kingdom, thus showing a concordance between the most 
beautiful in form among plants, and the most beautiful in architecture. 
In his travels abroad, the naturalist-antiquary might stop for a moment to 
survey almost in an archaeological point of view, the patriarchal olive-trees 
{Olea Europceay linn.) of Gethsemane, which I point out to his notice from 
the assumption of their great age by a French botanist, who conjectures 
it may be two thousand years, though he is probably mistaken. The 
average age of an English oak (Quercm rober, linn.) is two hundred 
years, though, doubtless, many in favoured situations may double that 
period. If a transverse section could be obtained from the bole of any of 
these trees, the number of concentric rings would indicate its age to a 
certainty. But it often happens that young trees spring up, at or near the 
place where their predecessors stood, as in the case of Hearn*s oak, in 
Windsor forest, which as they become old, having no mediaBval historian, are in 
after years mistaken for the original trees. And speaking of these ancient 
trees, the thought suggests itself to me, that in searching for more of those 
interesting antiquities, which your Secretary basso well elucidated, in connec- 
tion mih. the submarine forest of Hoylake, the botanist might be equally well 
employed in seeking the fruit, and ascertaining the species, and the age, of 
the different stumps which are now studding the beach at low-water ; and 
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even in rescuing from the mud the remains of some of those primaeval 
insects which in days of yore inhabited that forest. And here the micros- 
cope opens a wonderful field to the inquirer, and it has been brought to the 
service of the antiquary in examining the moulds for Koman silver coins, 
chiedy of the time of Severus, found at Lingwellgate in Yorkshire, which 
instead of being formed of the ashes of any particular wood, plastic cement, 
or any other extraordinaiy material, as would be the case now, are simply 
composed of the clay of the district, the microscope having clearly tested 
this by showing the infusoria to be of the same species. Thus ready were the 
Romans in the adaptation of materials. In all their works we find 
striking illustrations of this, as in their mosaic floors, in the construction 
of which they freely used such materials as they found upon the spot, 
importing others that were required. Another instance is furnished by the 
walls of Chester. Where any of the Roman vmlls or foundations exist, 
they appear as imperishable as when first built, but the medisBval structure 
erected on them is crumbling to decay. On closer inspection, every Roman 
stone will be found to have its peculiar silver-grey lichens ( Urceolaria 
scrupoia), while those of the middle ages haye a different species, which 
the eye of the naturalist will not be long in detecting. This has 
enabled our primaeval antiquary, Mr. C. Roach Smith, to distinguish 
with accuracy the portions of the existing wall which belong to either 
people The short time which I had to spend in .the examination of 
these walls left me no time for a searching investigation into this in- 
teresting part of my subject. The Romans seem to have been quite aware 
of the perishable nature of the new kind of red sandstone in the immediate 
vicinity of Chester, and with that judgment so invariably displayed by 
them, they rejected it, and vrith their usual industry, worked a quany of 
the old-red sandstone, eight miles distant. The Rev. W. H. Massie, of 
that city, says, " the older portion of the wall is of the peculiar strong- 
grained sandstone from Helsby Hill, some ten miles off." But the modems 
wanted both the industry and discrimination of their predecessors, and 
hence the state of the medisBval part of the walls of Chester. 

Another proof of the want of attention to this point in the middle ages 
has been suggested to me, namely, that scarcely a tombstone that . has 
been exposed can be found two centuries old, whereas on the Roman altars 
and inscriptions, some of them ten times that age, the legends, where un- 


mutilated by violence, retain their sharpness, and the material is still 
sound. The inscription at Gtoodwood, of the reign of Claudius, relating to 
the temple of Neptune and Minerva, is composed of one of the most 
indestructible materials of this country— -the marble of Purbeck, an inte- 
resting geological production of this kingdom, now nearly exhausted. A 
Roman altar, of the highest interest, dedicated to the Dea MatreSy dis- 
covered in pulling down a church at Winchester, and fully described 
in his " Collectanea Antigua" by Mr. C. Roach Smith, is foand to be of 
Quarr- Abbey-stone, from Binstead, in the Isle of Wight. These quarries 
were granted by William the First and William Rufus to the bishops of 
Winchester, for the building and repairing of their cathedral, and are still 
visible, though out of use — ^this stone having been superseded by that from 
Caen, in Normandy, and the oolite productions of our own island of Portland. 
The Roman walls of Colchester, though built principally with flint, and other 
stones of the neighbourhood, are bonded together with tile-bricks of a very 
superior description, as far as material is concerned, to any which the mediaeval 
ages have produced ; but the projecting round towers occasionally exhibit 
pieces of scoria^ which must have been introduced from some volcanic 
region, probably Italy, and the quern, or mill stones, discovered there, as 
elsewhere in deserted Roman habitations, are found to be of a deposit of 
lava, from a quarry near Andemach on the Rhine. The uppermost stone 
of a Roman-quern very much reduced by abraision, the aperture for the 
stick used in turning it being worn through to the imder surface, render- 
ing it useless, was lately (1855) found at Maidstone and is now in the 
possession of Mr. C. Roach Smith. It is pronounced by Mr. Brayley 
to be trachitic lava, containing pyroxene ciystals of augite ; none of 
which substance is found in England, and but a very small portion 
in the north-west of Ireland; though it is abundant at Andemach, 
and other places on the Rhine. Nor will it lessen our astonish- 
ment of their judgment in selection when we know that the moderns 
have been wise enough in this instance to follow their example, as 
the best mill stones used in England at the present day come from that 
same vicinity. In the explorations of walls and ruins, in exhumations 
of ancient cemeteries, and the opening of barrows, amidst articles of 
great historic and antiquarian value, bones, horns, celts of flint, and of 
other materials, stones, and pieces of marble continually come to light. 
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SkeletODS, in Saxon barrows, axe Bometunes snrrounded wiih a row of 
flints, and next to them a row of small bones, and in one instance the bodj 
had been completely covered over with small bones, which were ascertained 
to be those of the water rat {drvicola amphibia, desm.), a species confined 
to banks of riyers and ponds, injuring the trees bj gnawing off the bark for 
their store, and not visiting the habitations of man. The old English 
black rat {Mtu ratttu, linn.) was not then known, having, centmies since, 
been introduced from India. And that pest, now so common, the brown 
or Norway rat {Mtu decwnanus, pall.), which has exterminated the other 
race, being a native of Persia, had not inflicted a visitation on this king- 
dom previous to seventeen hundred and thirty. It seems to be a law in 
nature that the weaker should disappear before the stronger; thus, our 
partridge {P&rdix einerea, briss.) disappears before the red legged or 
French partridge {Perdix rubra, bbiss.) wherever it is allowed to exist. 
And even man is not exempt ; the Red Indian completely blotted out 
from existence the Aztec of America, to be in his turn extirpated from the 
earth by the Anglo-Saxon race of mankind. 

Immense numbeis of the shells of one of the pests of our gardens — the 
common snail {HeUos asperta, mull.) have been found in some of the graves 
above mentioned : how often do I wish they were all there ! It has been 
said they are an article of commerce vnth America, where they are sent in 
barrels and sold as delicacies. Quantities of a species of Nerita have also 
been found in similar graves. Douglass figures shells of the genus CypruB 
in conjunction with burial places, and Mr. C. Eoach Smith says specimens 
of the genus Nerita and Bucdnum, drilled as beads for necklaces, were 
discovered with remains at Settle, in Yorkshire. And at Sandwich a gold 
coiQ and cowry-shell were found intm urn. In the debris from the diggings 
at Colchester, the geological attainments of Mr. Brown, of Stanway, have 
been most liberally and usefully contributed to the antiquary in that 
locality, and a little knowledge of natural history will always be found of 
essential service during these explorations, nor would it be useless in avoid- 
ing and detecting imposition. The visitor to Warwick Castle will, amongst 
other wonders, be indulged with the sight of the rib of the terrible dun- 
cow slain by the redoubted Guy, but his knowledge of comparitive anatomy 
will enable him to assign it to the fossil elephant. At Chesterfield Church 
another rib of this monster cow, no less than seven feet long, is exhibited, 
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and may be identified with the jaw-bone of a small species of whale. The 
brown bear (Ursus arctds, linn.) is one of our ancient indigenous animals, 
and infested some portions of this kingdom almost as late as the sixteenth 
century. The beaver {Castor Fiber, linn.) was noticed in Wales by 
Giraldus de Barri, in one thousand one hundred and eighty-eight, and is 
known to have existed in great abundance at an early period on the banks 
of the river Hull, in Yorkshire, where the memory of its denizenship is still 
retained in the name of the town of Beverley — and Cambridgeshire has 
produced a skull of it in a fossil state. The wolf {Canis lupm, unn.), now 
hs^pily exterminated, continued to prowl about our homesteads and sheep- 
folds almost to the eighteenth century. The wild boar {8w scrofa, linn.) 
ranged the forests about London in the reign of Henry the Second, and 
its tusks are rather abundant in or near most Eoman encampments. One 
found at Eichborough had an ornamental piece of brass attached to it, 



and had probably been worn as a trophy or rememberance of some animal 
of extraordinary endurance in the chase, or ferocity in fight. Some legs of 
cocks (OaUus domesticus, briss.) were found at Bartlow, which might have 
been preserved from the latter motive. I am not aware that any of our 
primaeval antiquaries have noticed the bones of any of the foregoing in 
their explorations, except those of the boar. Although the bones of the 
red deer {Cervus elaphus, unn.), and the roebuck (Cervm capreolus, unn.), 
are found at various Koman stations, I once saw the greater part of a 
skeleton of the former which the peat had preserved, taken from the bottom 
of a ditch which emptied itself into the river at Colchester. From these facts, 
a fair inference may be drawn that they were once numerous in our woods and 
forests. The roebuck exists still in small numbers in Dorsetshire, but the 
red deer has been driven to take refuge in the Highlands of Scotland, 
wbch, three hundred years ago, were inhabited by a native buflGEdo {Bos 
Taurus, unn.) which since that time has been extinct. It may be interest-^ 
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ing to know that an antique HigUand drinking horn, which was in the 
possession of the late Mr. Oroker, was of the horrf*of this animal. Jn the 
sister kingdom of Ireland have heen found, at various places, preserved in 
the peat bog of that Island, the skeletons of the Irish elk (Megacerus 
Hibemicm), and in one instance the bones were discovered in combination 
with weapoiis of bronze, evidencing that this noble stag, now exdnct for 
many centimes, was cos&val with man, and came by its death by his machin- 
ations. In several instances it has been found in England, and one of 
the localities where it has been brought to light is your forest of Hoylake. 
In that forest you have yet a mine of scientific wealth. 

Amongst the osteological remains found in London, Colchester and 
Hartlip, are the skulls of an entirely extinct ox {Bos lonffifrons) ; others 
found at Chesterford, belong to a smaller species which may be referred to 
that which is now called Aldemey. The bone skates of the mediaeval 
times, in the valuable museum of Mr. G. Roacli Smith, dug up^in Moor- 
fields, probably lost when that locality was a moor, covered in winter with 
water and frozen over, are said to be the bones of horses ; but some smaller 



ones that I have seen, are evidently the metatarsal and metacarpal bones 
of the red deer. I know not what to make of the bronze cow found at 
Aldborough in Yorkshire, but Mr. Ecroyd Smith amongst the discoveries 
there, has depicted a well executed head, in bronze also, of the roe-buck, 
with characteristics sufficient to identify it at once. The interesting 
museum of Mr. Bateman, of Youlgrave, Derbyshire, contains a musical 
instrument, in length nine inches ; it was blo¥m from the larger end, and 
has four holes for the fingers, and was found with some urns, close to the 
Ermyn street at Lincoln, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty four. 
In the last age it would have been called a flute, but with us it would be 
a whistle. Several Eoman flutes are known ; they are chiefly made in 
short pieces, and must have been cemented together, their fabricators not 
having mechanical appliances to make them in one piece. I have observed 
part of one in that admirable museum in Colquitt street, which your 
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honorary curator Mr. Mayer allows so liberal a use to be made of; there is 
also another of the same description in the collection of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, found by the late Mr. Tuskip, of Shefford, at Stan- 
ford, in Bedfordshire. These were played, as &r as can be judged, as 
flutes are now, by being held from left to right, the hole by which the 
wind entered being upon the same plane as those which were stopped by 
the fingers. In the Disneyan collection at Cambridge, there is an antique 
statuette of a faun playing upon a flute precisely in the same way ; and in 
the time of our Queen Jillizabeth the illuminated works of the day testify 
that flutes, or perhaps rather fifes, were used in a similar manner, although 
a century and a half after, flutes of this description were unknown in this 
kingdom, the only one in use in HandeFs day being nothing more than a 
monster whistle, played from the end. The instrument as at present known 
has since been introduced from Germany. So fax the Lincoln instru- 
ment is of value to the archaeologist ; to the naturalist it is interesting from 
the circumstance of its being made of the tibia or thigh bone of a British 
bird, though now extinct, (as far as Britain goes,) the crane {Gfrm cinerea, 
BECKS.), which in the time of Ray the naturalist, who wrote in 1611, was 
plentiful throughout England. Civilization has completely extirpated it, and 
the last straggling specimens upon record were taken in 1831. This part of 
the subject might be prolonged to an indefinite length, but enough has 
been said for my purpose. 

But little I fear can be brought to light, of the knowledge of natural 
history during the dark ages which intervened between the exodus of the 
Romans, anno domini 428, and the advent of William the first in the yestr 
1066, yet it may be interesting to know that our Saxon forefathers were 
not unmindftd of it. A sculptured tomb-stone forming part of the foun- 
dations of the old Church of St. Dennis, at York, of this latter period, 
exhibited some rude representations of animals and men. One of these is 
clearly Romulus and Remus receiving nutriment from the dugs of a wolf, 
and in Bakewell church-yaxd, which has been elucidated in Mr. Bateman s 
** Vestiges," another of these roof-shaped cofiGui-lids or tombs has been dis- 
covered, displaying a bull and an elephant fighting, and at the end of this 
same tomb are two animals more like Llamas, (Llama pacos, LESS.y, than 
anything else, but it cannot be supposed that this South- American quad- 
ruped could be known in this hemisphere. They have been called Griffins, 


but nero probably iuteuded for QiraSes, (C<miAopaTdtilii Giraffe, ojolJ, 
and it ia a curious matter for speculation to reflect on, whether our P^an 
ancestors had really any knowledge of the elephant or giraffe, or whetb^ 
they yielded to the force of imitation and copied from existing Eomaa 
works, as both these onimale were known to that people through their 
African colonies. In the case of the York tomb, the latter seems to be a 
certain conclusion to come to, the wolf with Romulus and Bemns hating 
with great probability, been copied from the coin which was, and is so 
plentiful from Constantine downwards. In the rude composition of the 
Bakewell elephant and bull-fight tomb, there is so much of the same 
character as one of the subjects on a tessellated-floor, of the temple of 
Diana discorered at Rome, that I have come to the same conclasion ; and 
Giraffes are depicted on the Roman mosaic floor at FrcGneste, before 
alluded to. The round form of the upper part of the head of the elephant 
in the floor of the temple of Diana at Rome, and its very large ears, are 
characteristics sufficient to indicate that it is the African (Elephus Afriai- 
nus, BLEDM,^ not the Asiatic or Indian (Elephm Indieus, cuv.J elephant 
to which latter class all the animals now introduced belong. No living 
African elephant has ever been known in Europe, and the only mounted 
skeleton and skin, is in the museum of Saf&on Walden. The African are 
said to be more intractable, yet it is nearly certain all the elephants used 
by the Romans belonged to this species. 
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The antiquary in visiting those \eTj interesting relics which have escaped 
the ravages of time and spoliation, the tessellated pavements of the Romans 
may bring his natm:ul history into play in various ways. At Woodchester, 
Frampton, Cirencester, and other places, the animals are depicted with 
tolerable accuracy, and those apartments which are called rooms of the 
seasons, from the emblematical busts at the four comers of the floor, will 
not fail to attract attention, each bust displaying its peculiar attribute; 
Spring, with its sprig of flowers in the bud, and at Cirencester, a swallow, 
the harbinger of spring, sitting upon its shoulder; then Summer, with its 
full blown flowers ; and Autumn, with its fruit and ripened ears of com ; 
and lastly comes Winter, with its hood and leafless branch. On the floor 
of Prseneste before alluded to, the hippopotamus, rhinocerous, giraffe, 
crocodile, and many others, have character enough about them to be 
assigned to their proper places. 

Understanding that there was a Roman villa preserved at Northleigh in 
Oxfordshire, I was induced to visit that locality, expecting to see it carefully 
preserved, and was rather disappointed, that with the exception of one 
room, which had been covered in, it is in so ruinous a condition. Still it was 
highly worthy of a visit, and would well repay the careful attention of the 
antiquary. It stands in a delightful valley, and the day of visiting was 

fine, and all was gay with the flora of the country : 

** Ye field flowers, the gardens eclipse yoa 'tis true. 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I dote upon yoa :'* 

and ample amusement presented itself. I found, to my surprise, crawling 
about the ruins in tolerable abundance, the large white snail (Helix pomatia^ 
LINN.), the cottager who lives on the spot told me they were veiy destruc- 
tive to his garden, often clearing off his crop of young vegetables, but were 
never found half a mile distant from the villa. There they were 
confined entirely to this warm secluded valley. There is a colony of them 
at Newton, in Cambridgeshire, though history is silent as to this ever 
having been a station of that people, or that a Roman-road ever ran near. 
The finding of their coins however, and the remains of a considerable 
fosse, suficiently indicate that it was once in their occupation. My 
friend, Mr. R. Headley, tells me that he has transferred many of these 
snails to his garden at Stapleford, a most salubrious spot, but has failed 
to perpetuate them, and also to a warm situation at Babraham, with a 
like result. This helix is said to be found in some of our southern 
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counties, and I once picked up some dead shdls of this species on one 
of the Sussex downs, not veiy far from Bignor, where several of the 
heautiful mosaic pavements still remain, though now threatened with 
destruction. It is said also to be found near some other Roman stations 
in England, and Mr. C. Roach Smith tells me he has a shell of one 
found with Roman remains. They were undoubtedly introduced from 
Italy by the Romans during their residence in this country, and are 
as we see still found lingering in the localities which were occupied 
by that people. They were fattened by them in pits as luxuries for the 
table, from which circumstance they were named by Dr. Leach * pomatia 
antiquorum,' and by De Costa * cochlea pomatia,* from their being picked 
from their shells by an implement called cochlea ; and we learn that they 
were served up at a feast of Nero's, first filed and then grilled on silver. 
Nine of these animals I transferred alive to my plant box, and transported 
them to the northern comer of Essex, deposited them in a well walled-in 
garden of a friend, who was nothing loth, in a warm situation. There 
their habits were well watched, they deposited their eggs almost as soon as 
they arrived, but no young could ever be discovered, and they lingered 
until the fourth year, when the last of them died; thus proving their 
incapacity to increase, or to exist for any length of time, in higher latitudes 
or an unpropitious spot, and proving also the wisdom of the Romans in the 
selection of the sites for their residences. Dr. Lister, an able antiquary as 
well as naturah'st, who wrote in sixteen hundred and seventy eight, says 
they were eaten in this kingdom in his day, boiled in spring water, and 
served with oil, salt, and pepper, and made a dainty dish ; and to such a 
dish as this, in his " Every man in his own humour," Ben Jonson evidently 
alludes in the lines, 

*■ neither have I 
Dressed snails or mushrooms cmioasly before yon." 

I fear it would be too dainty a dish for our stomachs now, though I believe 
in the northern parts of this kingdom snail feasts are still held once 
a year. 

A small bronze branch or sprig, of the Roman period, in the interesting 
collection of national antiquities belonging to Mr. G. Roach Smith, though 
rude, has cliaracteristics enough about it to determine the genus to which 
it belongs. The cones upon it, their shape, the fascicolated leaves (in 
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bimdlee), at once indicate that 

it was intended to represent a 

branch of fir. Its owner sajs, 

it may probably have been an 

acceesary to a statuette. The 

fir-tree or pine was sacred to 

Cybele and Pan among the Eo- 

mau9, B& the cono tras, in some 

not very proper way to Venua 

amoi^ the AseyiianB. The 

Gonea were also sacrificed to 

£scalapiu3, being considered by 

the Romans as a remedy for a 

cough, and were thooght ezcel- 

lost against asthma ; as they 

were also to Bacchus, from their 

being thrown into their vats to 

give pungency to their wines. 

The astringent flavour thus 

given was agreeable to their 

palates ; and the custom is practised to this day in Italy. It" is well 

known that the beverage called spruce-beer now in Britain, is flavoured 

with the twigs and cones of the spruce-fir, (Ptnu* aaxd»a, wall.) The 

thyrsus of Bacchus, too, is generally terminated by a pine-cone. It is not 

onUkely, therefore, that this pine-sprig may have once occupied the hand, or 

otherwise formed an adjunct to this latter deity. The kernels of the stone 

pine (Pinut Pinea, unn.), a speoies very common in Italy, are soft and of 

an agreeable flavour, and are used at the present day as a dessert ; they 

have been found in the pantries and amco^t the domestic stores at Hercu- 

laneum and Pompeii. 

The Egyptian anlaquaiy may admire the graceful and correct drawing of 
the Ibis {Tbia reUgiosd) on the monuments and tombs of that ancient people, 
and meditate over the species of plant that produced the papyrus, and look 
with cnriouB eye on the beetle (Searoftsus tacer) which is so frequently 
mixed up with their worship, a species veiy numerous in Egypt, and pro- 
tablj- made an object of worship from exc«ssive industry, and the great 
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care it takes of its young ; as also those other species of beetle, and their 
larv88 which have been found in the heads of mummies, and from their 
number they produce quite a field for the entomologist which forms a most 
interesting and puzzling inquiry for the student in that science. As many 
as half a score species of beetles and their larvae, and pupae of dipterous 
(two-winged) insects have been discovered at different times in the heads of 
mummies. Nearly three hundred specimens of the Dermestea poUinctm of 
Hope were found in one ekull ; but few of them can be identified with 
species now living. The different stages of development in which these 
insects are found, prove either that the ' system pursued was a very slow 
one, or that the body was much neglected before it underwent the process 
of embalming, as after the asphaltum was once injected, and the air ex- 
cluded by bitumen and bandages, it would be next to impossible for animal 
life to exist. The naturalist antiquary may further amuse himself 
with mummies of the cat, crocodile, as well as those of his own species, in 
their gorgeous cases, which have been torn from their magnificent 
tombs. " Man is a noble animal ; glorious in ashes, pompous in the grave.'* 
Or he may trouble himself on the vexed question as to whether a grain of 
wheat or a tulip-root will retain its vitality two or three thousand years ; 
and he may learn from their bread which has come down to us, that it was 
from a l^oarse wheat, coarsely ground* and was made into loaves, without 
any of the bran being extracted. The Ethnologist who seems destined to 
draw in closer bonds the two studies, can always find an abundant field for 
the pursuit and exercise of both. Lord Carlisle in his recent work, supplies 
me with a case in point, he says, the figures of the Dacians on Tmjan*s 
pillar, are said to resemble the modem Wallachians, in feature, person, and 
costume, and with the help of a little Latin, and a little practice, their 
language might soon be made out, and in one of the narrow gorges of the 
Danube just below Moldova, the inscription cut in the rock to commemorate 
Trajan's Dacian campaign is still legible. If he should stray so far 
while studying the natural characteristics of the Wallachians, his zeal will 
lead him to survey the wall thrown by that emperor across the isthmus, 
and at the same time look after the fauna and flora of that region, he will 
be rendering an important service both to archaeology and natural-history. 
Without doubt Liverpool has several men conversant with both,' as well as 
many eminent men of other sciences who reflect great credit upon their 
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town, and doubdesB the Historic Society will bring out much latent talent. 
To them these hints will be quite unnecessaiy. You have one of by-gone 
days, your poet-historian, Hoscoe, to whom all honour is due, and you may 
be justly proud of another native of Liverpool, Swainson, who although [now 
inhabiting a distant region, stands very prominently forward as a most 
accomplished naturalist and author. 

I will now conclude with a verse of Campbell s, on the wild flowers, which 
beautifully shadows forth that combination of sciences for which I am 
contending, and had I thought of it sooner it might have served me for a 

motto :— 

** Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tone 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June, 

Of old min'd castles yoa tell — 
Where I thought it delightful your heaaties to find 
When the magio of nature just hreath'd on the mind 

And your blossoms were part of her speU." 


On tbe Results of the Self-registering Tide Gauge. 

By Lieutenant W, Lord, R.N. 
(Bead 26th Apbil, 1865.) 


It is not generallj known that Liverpool, notwithstanding its importance, 
has possessed a self-registering tide gauge for little more than twelve 
months, while other ports of far inferior importance have been able to 
boast its possession for many years. There are two of these connected 
vnth what is officially termed " the port of Liverpool," both of which were 
constructed by the dock surveyor in the close of the year 1853. One is 
at Hilbre Island, the eastern entrance of the river Dee, and the other at 
St George's Dock, Liverpool. They were intended to commence operations 
on the first of January, 1854, but practically it was about the 15th of the 
month. The machinery, which is by Newman, of Regent street, London, 
consists of a cylinder or ** drum '* connected with a clock. The cylinder 
carries round with it in its revolutions a prepared sheet of paper, on which 
hours axe marked in one direction and feet in the direction at right angles 
to it in dark lines. Each of these is subdivided by fainter lines into more 
minute spaces, representiDg respectively quarters of hours and three-inch 
spaces. The large landing stage at the George's pier forms the float. 
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and is connected with the machinery of the gauge ; and at Hilbre Island a 
copper float rises and falls in a well, which always exhibits the sea level, 
being connected with the tide by a syphon. A pencil, connected with the 
float, works horizontally on the surface of the paper, the cylinder making 
an entire revolution with it in twenty-four hours. 

Four large and beautiful diagrams now laid upon the table, each ex- 
hibit the diurnal rise and fjaJl of the tide for a period of six months. 
Two of them show the working of the gauge for the whole year at St. 
George*s pier, and the other two give the same results for Hilbre Island. 
The diflerence shown at two points so adjacent to each other, and so 
thoroughly subject to the same general influences, is such as not to call for 
any special remark. The former tables, however, have annexed to them a 
daily registry of the direction and force of the wind, and the height of the 
barometer also ; for the whole of the year 1854. These fa^ts have been 
famished by Mr. Hartnup, from the observations made at the Liverpool 
Observatory ; and they are of great importance in ascertaining how far 
the ordinary tidal changes are influenced by the wind and atmospheric 
pressure. The marine surveyor has also been at great pains in making out 
monthly tables, showing the difference between the calculated and actual 
times and heights of high water. The former were obtained from Holden's 
tide tables, the latter were furnished by the gauge at George's pier. These 
will, in the course of a few years, form a body of most valuable data, &om 
which important general conclusions may be drawn. 

In the year 1854 there were 231 tides plus, 112 minus, and 22 agreeing 
exactly with Holden's tide table. The greatest rise of water was Februaiy 
28th, when it reached the height of 20 feet 2 inches above the old dock 
sill, or 30 feet 7 inches in all. The reasons were, that it was a spring 
tide, the wind was W.N.W., and it was blowing strong at the time. The 
least rise of water was on October 15th, when the range of tide was only 
7 feet 9 inches from high to low water. This was a neap tide ; the wind 
was N.W., and it was blowing gently. 

The greatest difference between the tide gauge and Holden's tables was 
two feet eight inches plua^ occurring on the 17th of February. The tidal 
curve presents a remarkable variation on that occasion, the wind being near 
its greatest force, or with a horizontal motion of 965, and the barometer 
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being 29.442. The smallest difference between the gauge and the tables 
was two feet six inches minus, the wind being then S.S.W. and W., with 
a horizontal motion of 338, and the barometer being 30.279. 

The barometer stood at its maximum, 30.687, on the 12th of October ; 
and at its minimum, 28.762, on the 7th of January. 

The hoiizontal motion of the wind was the greatest on the 18th of 
February, when it reached 1039 miles, or 43^ miles an hour. Its direction 
was N.W., and the barometer 29.774. The horizontal motion was 
least on the 12th of February, when it was 89 miles, or SJ miles per 
hour. The direction was then N. and £., and the barometer 30.323. 

[The Council of the Society, have obtained the permission of the Dock 
Committee, to publish the Liverpool Tidal Chart in theft Volume.] 


On thus Lefidoftebous Insects of the District around Ltverpoot-., 

WITH some of the CAUSES OF THE ABUNDANCE OR SOABCITY OF InSECTS. 

By Charles Stuart Oregson. 
("Bead Mabgh 10th, 1806.) 


In entering upon this subject, I beg to remark that I have confmed 
myself to a distance of ten or at most twelve miles from the Exchange. 
In doing so, I shall be compelled to omit many species which are unfortu- 
nately recorded as belonging to this district in Byerley's " Fauna of 
Liverpool," but which have never been taken within from twenty-three to 
thirty-five miles of Liverpool. I have also omitted several species which are 
stated to be ** plentiful everywhere," " taken at New Brighton," " beyond 
New Ferry," &c., &c„ but which have never been taken in the North of 
England. As a set-ofif against this seeming reduction in our " Fauna,** 
I am able to add many species, especially scarce ones, to our list, and also 
to assign localities within the district to many species for which the Fauna 
would send us twenty or thirty miles. 

In preparing the Hst which accompanies this' paper, I have only one 
object in view, viz., to give as correct information as I possibly can respect 
ing every species which I have taken myself, or which I have known other 
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persons to have met witb. For I bold tbat all works on natural bistoiy 
sbould speak only of well-ascertained facts. 

I feel tbat I bave a dry subject to treat upon, and sball iberefore endea- 
vour to be as brief as possible. 

Witbout entering into a description of tbe district, (wbicb is well known 
to tbe members of tbe Historic Society), I may say I consider tbat ten or 
at most twelve miles is as fiEur as we can possibly go for natural bistory pur- 
poses, witbout interfering witb tbe districts wbicb properly belong to our 
neigbbours. I can refer witb certainty to every species in tbe list as baving 
been taken witbin tbe limits wbicb I bave named, except one species wbicb 
is only named to induce tbose wbo bave opportunity to try to find it witbin 
our bounds, it ba^g been found a very sbort distance witbout tbe limits. 

We bave in Britain sixty-five species of butterflies, and my list contains 
tbirty-five species, or about sixty per cent, of tbose found in England. 

Of motbs we bave Sphingida, fourteen species against tbirty-four 
species in Britain, wbicb is a great proportion, wben we take into con- 
sideration tbe fact tbat tbe genus " TrochUium" has nine species in it, only 
one of wbicb bas been taken in tbis district. Of ''Bombycida'' we bave 
forty-six species against ninety-tbree in tbe Britisb list, and in NoctuMa, or 
true nigbt-flying motbs, we bave 173 against 295 species recorded as 
Britisb. Tbis sbows a result unexpected by tbe most sanguine, and proves 
tbat tbe district is very ricb, and bas been well worked up, tbougb of course 
it is not exbausted. Of PyralicUs we bave about twenty-six species against 
sixly-tbree, a greater proportion tban migbt be expected, as many of tbis 
family are confined to mountains, limestone, and cbalk districts. In Cram- 
hidcBy a group belonging to tbe PyraUda, we bave about tbirty against 
about seventy species, and in Geometrada we bave about 147 species against 
263, again about fifty per cent. Of TortncidaB we bave about 140 species 
against about 280, or fifty per cent of tbose in Doubleday's Catalogue. 

I am now working upon tbe " TeneidtBy'* and bope sbortly to produce a 
list of tbem, wbicb will be useful to aU wbo follow me in tbe study of tbis 
difficult section of Lepidoptera. 

It is a common saying, tbat ** wbere birds frequent tbere are insects," 
and tbis is correct as £a.r as it goes. But an entomologist on finding a 
localily wbere birds are scarce, or wbere tbey only come to breed, or wbere 
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they are destroyed by foolish farmers as fast as they come, says, this is the 
place for insects, and straightway fits up his net, and daubs his sugar on 
the trees. 

Cheshire is a very heaven for an entomologist. The birds are destroyed 
without mercy. Sparrows are scarce in many villages, so the insects 
ravage the crops, when they themselves ought to have filled the crops of the 
birds. The sparrows, chaffinches, greenfinches, and bullfinches are hunted 
down, and all but exterminated; even the beautiful blue tit, perhaps the most 
useful bird we have in a garden, is shot in Cheshire by men who do not 
know their friends. They see him hanging and peeping into every crevice ; 
around every twig he goes, and every time he bores into a bud he brings 
out an egg, a larva, or a pupa, and is punished, nay de^royed, whilst doing 
his best to destroy the vermin which nature gives for his food. 

I have visited several villages in this district where sparrow heads are 
paid for by foolish overseers, and have invariably found fimners grumbling 
about "t'blight it* apples," "crumbled plumbs," " cherry trees wi'outleeaves," 
"blotched pears," &c., and blaming all sorts of thunder-storms, close or 
sultry days, bewitched trees, &c., but never once blaming themselves for 
destroying the things sent by nature to prevent the fruits of the earth 
from being eaten up. 

I have visited land infested with cockcha£fers' larvae, and have heard men 
who ought to know better, say, that "between th* crows and th' grubs 
th* crops 'er spoilt," and priding themselves that they have at last got rid 
of one of "th* varmin — ^th* cro^TS." I have seen patches of turnips, half an 
acre each, with one or more grubs in every plant, and have seen the crows 
and starlings shot down or chased away from places not yet much injured, 
when, if let alone, they would have cured the disorder as they devoured 
the larvsB, and the week following have heard that "th* comer where them 
there crows wad goo' hes clean gone, every turmit rotten.** 

I have spent much time trying to convince my prejudiced Mends that 
the crows and other birds were their best friends, that they were the enemy 
nature had sent to eat up and destroy the grubs and insects, that one crow 
did more good than two men could do, and that one sparrow destroyed more 
larva in one day than several men could. 

To convince a farmer that sparrows are useful and valuable to him in 
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the &ce of his pease rooted up, is not easy ; but to convince him that 
chaffinches and bullfinches are prizable on his estate, whilst the buds and 
blossoms of his cheriy and gooseberry trees are strewed on the ground, is a 
much more difficult task ; and to convince him that crows are worth paying 
for on his land, with the fact that sundry potatoes which he has lately 
planted are rooted up before his eyes, is a Herculean task, especially when 
we take into consideration his antecedents, and when we consider how he 
loves to do as his "fayther" and his "gronfayther" did before him. Yet 
this is the task which the entomologist who loves his neighbour has to 
undertake and carry out. To shew the agriculturist that in consideration 
of about four or Q.ye weeks' food, half in spring and half when the crops 
are ripe for the sickle, his feathered friends will keep down the natural 
enemies of his crops, and ensure him an average return. To shew him 
that every bird on his estate is money in his pocket, is a difficult under- 
taking, but is nevertheless the fact. 

The most I can get the farmers to grant is that robins and throstles are 
innocent things because they dont eat corn, they will not admit that they 
are useful, but being innocent they let them live. 

I will now give you the food of these birds, in order to shew how useful 
they are to the agriculturist, and how destructive to the food of the 
entomologist's cabinet. 

In winter the granivorous birds feed upon the seeds of grass and weeds 
of every description, thus saving the farmer much labour ; they also obtain 
berries arid other wild fruits, and a few stray grains of corn around stacks 
and bam doors. 

In spring they obtain food from buds and young shoots of trees and 
shrubs, and sometimes get a good breakfast of pea, tuniip, or cabbage seed, 
with mustard or cress as condiment, and shortly afterwards have a young 
brood to provide with soft food, and the larvsB, now just beginning to ravage 
the trees and grasses, supply them with the food they want, and without 
which the young cannot live. 

•* See that sparrow i'th apple tree," says the farmer, "he's biting 'th 
bud off." Look at the bud : it is a crooked gnarled thing, with a small 
hole in it — empty ! Look at the next bud ; in it you find a small grub 
eating the very centre of the shoot, and thus stopping all growth. This is 


argyrossHa curvella, a lepidopteroos insect belonging to a genas, wMch 
soon puts a stop to the healthy growth of fruit and forest trees, and shrubs, 
where birds are scarce. 

See that chaffinch on the white or black thorn, he is now on the plumb 
tree. Watch him how he hunts about; he is after this genus ; his food seems 
scarce. "Oh ! he is on th' flower bed. See how he pulls that bonnie wbite 
rocket. Ah ! ah 1 ah ! ' he has got a larva, that is PluteUa porecteUa, un., 
a species which entirely prevents the growth of this beautiful flower in 
many localities. 

Listen to the chatter in the cherry tree. See how the leaves are pulled 
asunder, and away goes the larva of Penthina cynosbana, linn., which, 
if left, would defoliate the tree. 

In summer the same sort of food, with a few ripe seeds, satisfies them ; 
and in autumn, when the grain is ripe and the trees overburthened with 
a glorious crop, surely a few grains may be spared for such good friends 
before it is housed. 

If you look at rooks, starlings, and thrushes, open the crop of each, 
and you will find that none but an entomologist has any right, on any 
pretence whatever, to destroy one. 

Let us now take the food of the small soft-billed birds, and we shall 
see that destructive as the hard-billed birds are amongst weed seed and 
larvsB, the soft-billed birds play a most important part amongst the " aphideae" 
and " IchneumonidesB." Without them in many seasons our fruit trees would 
be so choked up with what is generally called blight and honey dew, that 
they would be unable to take the benefit of the night or morning dew, 
and so could not ripen any fruit. It is true a shower of rain clears all 
the aphides away, but showers of rain do not come every day in dry 
seasons. And then we have the whole family of ichneumons to be kept 
down by the soft-billed birds — if they were not checked the hard-billed 
birds would be short of food for their young The ichneumonideee are 
principally bred and fattened upon lepidopterous larva, so that, without a 
check upon them, lepidoptera would soon become things that were ; but 
nature, in its infinite wisdom, has provided the check which man, in his 
ignorance, shoots down, or at most lets live because he thinks it innocent. 

When birds are scarce from want of shelter, as upon the sand hills of 


our coast, lepidoptera abound ; but even here nature sends a check upon 
them and upon the ichneumonidese, the ground builders breed and find food 
for their young on these sterile wastes. Skylarks, tit-larks, and cuckoos 
are in profusion during summer, and finches breed all around the waste — 
and though finches are true seed feeders, they make their young flEit, and 
sing upon insects alone, until their proper food (seed) is ripe. 

In open springs when the ichneumons are called to life early by the 
warmth of the sun, lepidopterous larvss suffer severely, and our summer 
campaigns must be confined to districts where the birds are not destroyed, 
or our journeys will be bootless. 

• Late springs are decidedly the best for the lepidopterologist, for as early 
springs bring the ichneumons to life before the summer birds come, so late 
springs keep them back until their enemies are here and on the look-out 
for them. But supposing the birds to be late, nature provides another 
check upon them by sending us a few nights* frost, which, without injuring 
the lepidopterous larva, entirely destroys the hymenopterous and dipterous 
insects which have perfected themselves. It is when the trees and shrubs 
are cut up with east winds in spring that the lepidopterist may expect 
a bad season — the food of the larva being destroyed, the insect dies. 

These, then, are some of the causes of the abundance or scarcity of 
insects. That there are other causes no one can dispute, but as the book 
of nature is open to all, I leave it to the perusal of all, feeling convinced 
that whoever reads a page in it will wish to finish the chapter. 

Clafis INSECTA. 

Order Lepidoptera. 

Section 3. Hetebooeba. 

BOMBTCIFORMES. 
(NooTUiE Linn.) 

Family 1. 

NOCTDA BOMBYOIDLE Bdv. 

Genus Thyatyra Och. 

Group 1. 

T, derasa, Linn. — ^Plentiful at sugar in Bidston pleasure grounds, and 
at Hale. Sparingly at Birchwood, and the Dingle. Jufy. 
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Group 2. 

T, hatis, Linn. — Not scarce at Bromborough, in a wood near Spittal 
Station, and plentiful at Hale. A few may be got in the plantations 
at Wallasey. June. Sugar. 

Genus Cymotophora Tr. 
Group 1. 

C duplaris, Linn. — ^Between Roby and Huyton Quany, and in Cheshire 

where Alders grow. End of May. 
C. diluta, W.V. — ^Abundant at Hale in the Oak Woods. I have taken 

a few around Eastham. August. Sugar. 
C, flavicomis, Esp. — First taken by Benjamin Cooke at Eastham, since 

then has been taken all round the cQstrict. Mr. Almond takes it at 

Light. April. 
C, ridensy Fab. — I have only seen one specimen of this splendid species 

taken in this district. It was taken in the Boor's Wood, Hade, by 

Frederick Hitchmough. April. 

Family 3. 

BRYOPHILIDiE Gn. 

Genus Bryophila Tr. 
B, perla, W.V. — Common under coping stones in August. 

Family 3. 

BOMBYCOID-E Bdv. 

Genus Dipthera Och. 

JD. Orion, Sepp. — ^Two specimens of this species were taken near Hooton 
some years ago, by Mr. Harris. Should come to sugar in May. 

Genus Acronycta Och. 

A. tridens ? Robs. Psi, Lin. — Abundant everywhere. 

A. leporina, Lin. — ^Larva beaten from young birches at Simonswood 

Moss. Birchwood and Bidston in September and October. Perfect 

insect at sugar in May. 

The typical leporina is bred from a Canary coloured larva, and the 

variety (?) Bradyporina of Trietch is bred from a greenish straw 

cohured caterpillar. 

Group 4. 

A. megacephala, Be G.— Comes freely to sugar where white Poplars 
grow. May. 

Group 6. 

A. AlnL, Lin. — I have seen three larvse of this species, and one perfect 

insect come to sugar in June, 1850, at Speke Hall. 
A, Ldgustri, De G. — A scarce insect at sugar in May. Speke, Hale and 

Hainhill. 
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Gboup 6. 

A. Bumidsn Lin. — ^Abundant on Sugar in May. 

A. Salids, Curtis. — I have this year taken a specimen of Salices. I 

found it on a stone wall at Bidston. 
A. Menyanthidia, Esp. — Not uncommon on the Mosses. June. Found 

on the Heath, and males taken with a female at dusk. 

Section 4.^GENUiNiB. 

Family 1. 

Leucanid-e Gn. 

Genus Leucania Och. 

Gboup 1. 

L. conigera, W.V. — On Eagwort flowers at New Brighton aud Dacre Park. 
Mr. Almond. 

Gboup 2. 
L. lAthargyria, Esp. — Abundant near the Coast on sugar. June and July. 

Gboup 3. 

L. ohsoleta. — My friend Thomas Townley used to take this species freely 
on Bidston Marsh. End of June. I have only met with a few of it 
at rest on reeds, about 1 1 o'clock, p.m. 

L. littoraliSf Curtis. — Plentiful on the sand hills in July and August, 
comes to sugar, 

L. pudorina, W.V.— First taken by T. Townley and G. Crozier. We 
were crossing Bidston Marsh to shelter from a storm, when we found 
them creeping out of the wet reeds and grass ; took pity on them and 
sheltered them in our collecting boxes. End of July. 

L. Comma, Lin. — Abundant. Sugar in June. 

L, Straminea, Tr. — I have specimens taken by myself from flowers growing 
in ditches between Leasowe Lighthouse and the Meols. They fly 
late. Also taken by T. Townley. 

L. impura, Albin. — ^Plentiful on thistie and rush flowers at dusk in July. 

L. pallens, Lin. — ^May be taken in company with Impura. 

Genus Nonagbia Och. 

Gboup L 
N./tdva, Hub. — Plentiful on mosses and swamps. Comes to light freely. 

Gboup 2. 

N, Typha, Naturf. — Plentiful where Typhae latifolia and T. augustifolia 
grow. Pupa in the stems of these plants in August. 

N, lutosa, Hub. — ^Plentiful upon Bidston Marsh. At rest on reeds, 
&c., at night. September and October. 
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Family 3. 
Apamid^ Gn. 

First division of Family. (Gortynides.) 

Genus Gortyna Och. 

G, flavago, W.V. —Pupa may be taken from the stems of thistles and 
rag-weed, in August and September. Cut close to the root. Comes 
to light in September. 

GeniLs Hydroecia Gn. 

Group 1. 

H, NicUianSj Lin. — Plentiful at Simonswood Moss. A few specimens 
may be got on flowers around New Brighton, in September. 

Group 3. 

H. PetasetiSy Doub. — I have this year found the larva within our district. 

Feeds on the roots of Petasitis vulgaris. 
H, micacea, £sp. — ^Plentiful at gas lamps. 

^ Second division of Family (Xylophasides.) 

Genus Axylia Hu. 
A, putris, Lin. — Common in lanes. June and July. 

Genus Xylophasia Steph. 

X, rurea. Fab. — Plentiful everywhere. Variety combusta on sugar at 

Wallasey. June. 
X. lithoxyloea, W.V. — In profusion in June and July. Sugar. 
X. sublustris, Esp. — The Boorswood, Hale, is the only locality I know for 

this species in this district. Sugar early in July. 
X polyodon, Lin. — ^Everywhere in summer on sugar. 
X, Hepatica, Lin. — ^Near Hargrave Hall at Hale and Croxteth. On sugar 

in July. Not plentiful. 

Genus Neurta Gn. 

N, Saponari/B, De G. — A single specimen taken by myself between Eainhill 
and Ditton, in July. Sugar. 

Third division of Family (Episemides.) 

Genus Heliophobus Bdv. 

H, PopuLaris, Fab. — Comes freely to light. Near old grass lands, in 
August and September. 

Genus CHARiEus St. 

C. ChraminiSy Lin. — ^May be taken as populoris is, from June to August. 

Fourth division of Family (True Apemides.) 
Genus Cerigo St. 
C. Cytherea, — ^Plentiful at sugar all round the coast. July. 
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Oeniu LuPEBiKA Bdv. 

L. testacea, W. V. — Abundant on gas lamp in August and September. 
L. cespUes, W.V. — ^Wallasey sand hills and Crosby Warren, at light. 
August to September. 

Genus Mamestra Och. 

Gboup 2. 

M. ahjecta, Hb. — ^This is a scarce species here. Mr. Almond has taken 
tiuree specimens at sugar in Cheshire. July, early in August. 

M. anceps, Hb. — ^Not uncommon at sugar in the plantations at Wallasey. 
June. 

M. aUncoien, Sepp.^Freely under banks on the sand hills in June. 

M. Bramcm, Lin. — Abundant. 

M. Persicara, Lin. — Larva on Clematis in gardens. October. 

Genus Apamea Och. 

Group 1. 

A, himUnea, W.V. — Very abundant. May and June. 

A. gemina, Hub. — Gkirdens and old lanes. May, June and July. Sugar. 

A, unanimes, Hub. ? — Pupa at the foot of moss grown trees. Hale, Pren- 

ton, and Croxteth. Sugar in July. 
A. oculeaf Lin. — ^Abundant. 

Germs Miana St. 

M, strigUis, Lin. — Plentiful on sugar in July and August. 

M. fasciuncula, How. — In profusion on the coast. July and August. 

Flowers and at Sugar. 
M.furunctUa, W.V. —Plentiful near old grass lands. Sugar. July. 
M. arcuosa, How. — Halewood, Bidston Marsh, and in moist meadows at 

Altcar. Sitting on long grass. June. 

Genus Cel^na Steph. 

C Howarthii, Curt. — ^Plentiful on wet parts of SimonSwood Moss. Flies 
at dusk. August. 

Family 4. 

Caradrinid^ Bdv. 

Genu^s Gramesia Steph. 

G, trilinea, W.V. — Plentiful aroimd the coast. Sugar. May and June. 

Genus Caradrina Och. 
Group 2. 

C. Morpheus, Nat. — May be taken on the coast in June and July at 

Sugar. 
C. Ahines, Bork. Taken amongst " Blanda," which it resembles. It 

has hitherto been overlooked, and is new to the British list. 
C, hlanda, W.V. — Comes freely to sugar in July and August in plantations 

at Wallasey. Its larva comes to sugar in spring. 
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Group 3. 
C cvhictdaris, W.V. — In profusion everywhere. 

Family 6. 

noctuid-e. 

Genua Rusina St. 

JR. tenebrosa, Hb. Birchwood is the best locality for this species. June 
and Jidy. Sugar. 

Genus Aqbotis Och. 

Gboup 1. 

A, vaUigera, W.V. — Plentiful at New Brighton. 

A, annexa, Tr. — I obtained a single specimen of tMs species from a well- 
sinker, who took it in his own window on the sandhills at light, some 
years ago, it is now in Mr. Edleston*s collection. 

It is said to be an American species. Let our collectors keep a 
sharp look out for small dull suffusa (?) annexa. 
A, duffusa, W.V. — Plentiful on sugar in September and on sallows in 
spring. 

Gboup 2. 

A, aaudaf Engr.*— This species has been taken by Mr. Bobson in 
October, and Mr. Almond in September ; and I took one June 20, 
1853, at Wallasey. 

Group 4. 

A. segetum, W.V. — In profusion on the coast in June and July under dead 

leaves and grass, and on sugar. 
A, Ijunigera, Steph. — I have only seen one of this splendid spedies taken 

in this district, it is in the hands of a non-coUector. 
A, exclamationiB, Lin. — Plentiful. Sugar. June, July and August. 
A, corticeaf W.V. — ^Abundant at Sugar. Crosby and Wallasey. July and 

August. 
A, ? — ^A new species in my collection. From Crosby. 

Gboup 5. 

A, Rapa, Hub. — I have seen a specimen of Bapsd taken near Bim 

com, but as I cannot extend our district to take eveiything in I 

see, I merely note this that our practical men may look after this 

valuable species. 
A, eursoriay Naturt. — In profusion on the sand-hills, under. dead leaves, 

&c. 
A, nigricans ? Lin. Fumosa, W.V. — I breed this insect from the larva. I 

take at sugar around the moss, and take the perfect insect on flowers 

in August and September. 
A Tritid, Un. — Plentiful on the sand hiUs in August. 
A. AqttUina, W.V. — Is scarce here, I take it at Litherland and Maghull 

in J.aly on flowers. 
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A. obeUsea f Obdiscoidea / On, Hub. — ^This species has been taken here 
amongst Tritici and overlooked. I have taken it at Stourton and 
seen it taken at Crosby, blowers. August. Mr. Greening took one 
near New Brighton. 

Gboup 7. 

A, Agathina^ Dup. — May be taken on the wing at Simonswood moss. 
Dusk. One specimen taken by M. Almond on the coast. Aug. 1854. 

A, porpkyrea, W. V. — ^Plentiful where heath grows. On the wing. Evening. 

A, pracox, lin. — ^May be taken freely at Crosby and Wallasey under over- 
hanging banks and dead herbage. 

A, pyrophUa, W.V. — ^I do not yet know the proper way to find this 
species. I have taken a few on flowers and at light. July and 
August. Bidston and Old Swan. 

Genus Tbiph^na Och. 

T. Janthina, Geofif. — Plentiful around Garston. Seems fond of hiding 

in holly bushes. July. 
T. fimbria^ Lin. — Larvae plentiful between Wallasey and Leasowe in 

March and April. Comes sparingly to sugar in July. 
T. interjecta, Hb. — Not scarce on rag-wort flowers at New Brighton in 

August, about 1 1 p.m. 
T. Orbona, Nat. — ^In profusion. 
T.pronuba, Albin. — ^Abounds. 

Genus Noctua Lin. 

Group 1. 

N. glareosa, Esp. — Stourton and Woolton. Found sitting on long grass 
with a lamp at night. September. 

Group 2. 
N. auguTf Fab. — On sugar all summer. 

Group 3. 
N, plecta, Lin. — Abundant amongst blackberry bushes. 

Group 4. 

N, C. nigrum.— Abundant all simimer. 

N. triangulum, Hufn. — ^Not an abundant species here. Kagwort flowers 

have produced a few and some have been bred from larvae taken at 

Old Swan, by Mr. Harrison. 
N, rhomboidea, Tr. — One specimen taken between Linacre and Bootle on 

the wing is all I have seen of this species. 
N. brunea, W.V — ^Not common in this district. Larva comes to sugar 

in spring at Wallasey occasionally. 
N, /estiva, W.V. — Abundant at sugar in old lanes. July and August. 
N. Dahlii, Hb. — Hargreave Hall and at Hooton in September, on sugar. 
N, bella, Bork. — Plentiful upon flowers and at sugar in summer. 
N, urnbrosaf Hb. — On the coast on flowers and at sugar. August. 
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JV. Baja, W.V. — Abundant everywhere. 

N, neglecta^ Hb.^Only two specimens have been taken, one by Mr. Nixon 

at Hale, one at Hut of Huts Wood. August. Sugar. 
N, xanthograph, W.V. — ^The most abundant Noctua we have. 

Family 6. 

Oethoside Gn. 

Genus Trachea Och. 

T, pin^perda, Natu. — May be taken where Scotch firs grow, by beating ; 
and comes to sugar Apnl and May. 

Genus Tobneooampha Gn. 

Group 1. 

T. gothica, Lin. — May be taken freely by shaking stone firuit trees when 
in bloom, after dark. 

Group 2. 

T. rubricosa, Roes. — Plentiful upon sallow blossom. 

Group 3. 

T. imtahilis. Roes. — On sallows in bloom. 

T. opima, Eng. — On sallow bloom on the coast. Crosby is the- best place 

for this species. 
T. Populeti, Fab. — On sallows about Eastham, Hale and Lydiate. April. 
jT. stMlis, Albin. — Plentiful near oak woods. March and April. Sugar. 
T. gracilis, W.V. — Not scarce. On the small sallows which grow on the 

sand hills. March and Apnl. 
T. munda, W.V — ^A few may be got in the woods at Hale, Croxteth and 

Hooton. Sugar and on sallows. April. 
T. cruda, W.V. — In profusion where munda is got. 

Genu>s Orthosia Och. 

Group 1. 

O. suspecta, Hub.— This species seems scarce here. I have taken it at 
sugar, between Stourton and Hargreave Hall. End of July. 

Group 3. 

O, Ypsilon, W.V.-r-Wallasey plantations. July. Sugar. 

Group 4. 

O. Lota, Lin. —Plentiful on sugar anywhere. August and September. 
O. MacUenta, Hb. — Not plent^ul. Hooton and Birch Wood are the best 
localities for it. Sugar. August and September. 

Genu^s Anohocelis Gn. 

A, rufina, Lin. — Freely at Stourton and Hale. A few at Bidston. Sugar. 

September. 
A. Pisteudna, W.V. — Abundant at light and sugar, and is as variable as 

it is numerous. 
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A. tunoia. Haw. — ^Freelj at sugar. Bidston Park and at Bidston light- 
house. August. 
A. lUuraj lin. — ^Firgrove, Oroxteth, Oarston on sugar September. 

Genua Oebastis Och. 

C VaecinUj lin.^'Plentifnl on sugar. September and October. 
(7. apadiceay W.Y. — ^Plentiful in plantations at Wallasey. Sugar, during 
Autumn. 

Oenxu ScoFELOsoMA Curtis. 

8. MteUUia, Lin. — ^Plentiful on sugar in woods during autumn. 

Gemu Xanthia Oct. 

Gboup 1. 

X CUrago, Lin. — This species has been taken about Holt Hill, Brom- 
borough, and the Dingle. July and August. Sugar. 

Gboup 2. 

X. C(0ra^o.— Plentiful on sugar and flowers, particularly at Hale and 
Crosby. September, 

X. SUagOj Hb. — -Plentiful from Crosby station to Hightown, also at Birch- 
wood. September and October. Sugar. 

X. Auragby W.V.— Two taken at Lydiate. End of September. 

X.ferruginea, W.V. — Common in woods. Sugar. September. 

Family 7. 

CosMiDiE Gn. 

Genus Tethea Och. 

r, suhtma, W.V. — May be met with on sugar in the plantations at Wal- 
lasey where Poplars grow. July. 

Genus Cosmia Och. 

Gboup 1. 

O. trapezinUf Lin. — PlentiM in Oak woods. August by beating. 

Gboup 3. 

0. diffinis, Lin. — I bred a specimen from the larva, taken near Bainhill. 

August, 1852. 
C. affinis, — On sugar in a young Elm plantation between Hightown and 

Sephtou. T have placed its eggs in the Plantations at Wallasey. 

September. 

Family 8. 

HADEKIDiB Gn. 

Genus DiANTHiEiA, Bdv. 

P. capsincola, W.V.— Plentiful where catch-fly (D, inflata) grows. June. 
Over the flowers at dusk. 

P. CucuhaU, W.V.— Same places as Capsincola ; not so plentiful. Some- 
times on sugar. 
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D. eonspersa, W.V. — Ejrby and Bickerstaffe. July. Found sitting. 

Genus Heoateba, Gn. 

H, serendy W.V. — In the plantations at Wallasey and Liscard. Sugar. 
July and August. 

Genus Folio Och. 

Group 1. 

P. ChL — Generally found on walls and trunks of trees in August. 
P,flavacincta, Rces. — One on sugar at Allerton Hall. Two between 
Ditton and Hale. September. 

Genus Dastpoua, Gn. 

P. templi, Seb.— Generally taken from the gas lamps around West Derby 
and Aigburth. September and October. 

Genua Epunda, Dup. 

E. lutelsntat W.V. — On gas lamps with Templi, and comes to sugar. 
E. nigra, How. — Crosby, Speke and Lydiate. Sugar. September. 

E. vimindUs, Roes. — Wliere sallows are abundant. Hale and Knowsley. 

Larva. June. Imago by beating. July. 
E. Lichenea, Hb. — ^May be taken on the coast where stone crop grows. 

Comes to light. August and September. 

Genus Miselia Och. 

Group 1. 

M, OxycantTuB, Albin. — ^Abundant at Sugar. Autumn. 

Genus Aqbiopie, Bdv. 

A, AprUina, Lin.— -Plentiful at sugar in October. 

Genus Fhlooopheba, Och. 

Group 1. 

P. meticulosa, Lin. — ^Abundant on sugar from August to October. 

Genus Euplexia St. 

E. ludpara, Lin.-^Oomes freely to sugar. AH summer. 

Genus Aptecta Gn. 

Group 1. 

A, herhida, W.Y.— At Birch Wood and Hut of Huts Wood. Sugar. 
June and July. 

Group 3. 

A, occulta, Lin. — One specimen, said to have been taken at Claughton on 

sugar, by Mr. Brockholes. 
A. fM&u^sa, Hufn. — ^Plentiful in woods at sugar. July. 

Group 3. 

A. advena, W.V. — One from Valerian flowers at Hale, one from same 
plant at Lydiate. June. 
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Oenus Hadena, Och. 

Gkoup 1. 
jff. adusta, Esp. — In woods on sugar. July. 

Group 2. 
H. Protea, W.V. — ^Freely at sugar where old oaks grow. September. 

Group 3. 

H. glawa, Kleem. — ^Simonswood Moss, Stourton, Prenton and Knocktorum. 

On Heath at rest. May. 
S. dmtinaj W.V. — Plentiful anywhere, end of May and June, on tree 

trunks. 

Group 4. 

H, suata, W.V. — May be taken freely at sugar, where poplars grow. 

H. Oleracea, Lin.— In profusion about weedy gardoDs from June to 

August. 
Jff. Pisi, lin. — Plentiful on the range of hills which commence at Bidston, 

and upon the mosses. June. 

Group 5. 
H. thaUasina, Natu. — An abundant species. Sugar, June. 

Family 9. 

Xylinid^ Gn. 

Oenus Xylocampa Gn. 

X. lithoriza. Bark. — ^May be found on walls and trunks of treeis in April 
and May, particularly around Holt Hill. 

Genus Calocampha St. 

Group 3. 

C. vetusta, — Occasionally on sugar at Wallasey and Crosby. 
(7. exoleta. — Plentiful at Liscard, at sugar, August, September, and 
October. 

Genus Cucullta Och. 

Group 2. 

C. ChamomilUB, W.V. — May be found on rails at New Brighton and 
Waterloo in April, and has been taken, by Mr. Almond, at Bidston 
Lighthouse. 

Cumbratica, Lin. — Plentiful over Honeysuckle flowers in June. 

Faboly 10. 

Heleothid^ Bdv. 

Genus Heuothis Och. 

JH". marginata, Kleem. — ^This species may be taken at sugar on the coast 

where rest arrow grows. July. 
JT. Armigera f Petigera, W. V.— One specimen taken at Linacre, on S. 

Jacobe» Flower. August. 
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Genus Anarta Och. 
Group % 

A, Myrtilliy Roes, — Plentiful on the wing on heaths and mosses. Summer. 

Genus Heuodes. 

Group 1. 

H. Arbuti, Fah. — Between Spittal and Parkgate, and at Orrel and Ford. 
Flies in the sun, end of May. 

Section 5. Minores. 

Family 5. 

Phalcenotd^ Gn. 

Genus Brephos Och. 

B. Partheneus. — Birchwood, Woolton, on the wing. May 1st, 1849. 

VARIEGATJE. 

Family 4. 

Plusid^ Bdv. 

Genus Abrastola Och. 

A, triplasia, lin. — In Gardens, particularly over Valerian Flowers. July 
to August. Larva in weedy gardens. Septemher and October. 

Genus Plusla. Och. 

Group 3. 

P. chrysitesj Lin. — Flies over flowers at dusk. June and August. 

P. FestuccBy Lin. — Flies over Sweet William and Iris flowers end of 

May, and over Annuals end of August and September. 
P. lottty Lin. — Flies over Honeysuckle flowers at dusk. July. 
P. F. aureum, Engr. — In profusion aroimd West Kirby and Frankby, 

over Briar flowers. 

Group 5. 

P. Gamma, Lin. — Abundant about clover fields. August. 

Family 8. 

Gonopterid^ Gn. 

Genus Gonoptera Lat. 

G, lihatrixy Lin. — Plentiful, flying, near old ditches. Comes to sugar. 

INTRUST. 

Family 1. 

Amphipyrid^ Gn. 

Genus Amphipyra Och. 

Group 4. 
A, tragopogonis, Lbi. — ^Under coping stones and on sugar. August and 
September. 
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Gsnus Mania Tr. I 

Gboup 1. I 

Af . typica, lin.— Abundant about brambles. June and August 4 

"Faxtly 3. 

Sttijlbid£ St. 

Genus Stellbia St. 

8. hyhridatat Hb. — On the wing, at Stourton wood, evening. Hangs on 
long dead grass at night 

EXTENSA. 

Family 4. 

Catacalid^ Bdv. 

Genus Oatooala Och. 

Gboup 1. 

C. Fraaini, Idn. — ^Two specimens only have been taken. One in Mrs. 
Peacock*s garden, Saughall Massey, and one in a smithy, at Upton — 
the latter much burnt. 

SERPENTINA. 
Family % 

EuCLITCDiE Gn. 

(}enus EuoLiDiA Och. 

Group 1. 

E. ML, Lin. — ^Plentifully flying over meadows at Kirkby, Hale, Lydiate, 

and Bazk^te. May. Daytime. 
E, glyphica, Lm. — ^Bock Ferry, Sutton, and Speke. June. 

Family 3. 

POAFHILID^ Gn. 

» Genus Phytomelba Haw. 

P. Mnea^ W.V. — ^Plentiful on Simonswood Moss and Prenton Hill, on the 
wing, evening. May. 


[The foregoing is only a portion of the entire list The remainder, which was not 
ready in time to go to press, is reserved for a fatnre volame of the Trans- 
actions.— En.] 
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PROCEEDINGS, 

SEVENTH SESSION, 1864-66 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

This Mbbting was held in the Committee Boom of the Lyceum, Bold Street, on 
Wednesday, the 18th of October, 1854, at Two o'clock, p.m. 

Thomas Moobb, Sen., Esq., in the Chair. 

The Secretary then read the following Bbpobt : 

*' At the close of the sixth year of the Society's labours, the retiring Council are able 
to report the condition of the Society, with great satLsfaction to themselves, and they 
trust also, to the Members at large. They belieye that they may speak in terms of 
congratulation, not merely in reference to past results, but to the promises of future 
success. 

" The past Session has been one of itaore than the average interest, no fewer than 
nineteen communications, varying in extent and importance, having been laid before 
the Society at eight meetings. These have been classified, in the contents, under six 
general heads; and eleven of them have been illustrated by a suitable number of 
engravings. The Volume for the Session, which is of more uniform interest than 
some of the others, has been issued to the Members. It was distributed in August ; 
but it was ready in July, and was delayed by the absence of some of the plates. 

" The collection of the Society has gone on steadily increasing under the charge of 
our Honorary Curator, whose exertions on behalf of the Society are undiminished. 
During the past Session, nearly 100 separate volumes, monographs, and portions of 
incomplete works, have been added to the Library, mainly by donations and the friendly 
interchange with other societies of a similar kind. Several objects have also been 
added to Uie Museum : and there can be no doubt that if we possessed suitable means 
of displaying them to the Members and others, a very large number of donations 
would be added. 

« During the past Session, the attention of the Society was occupied on several 
occasions with a proposition respecting the Union of two or more local societies, whose 
objects are in a great measure similar. The delegates from four societies unanimously 
concurred in the propriety of forming a great society in Liverpool, embracing numerous 
members of various talents and acquirements, and worked in sections. A union of three 
of those societies was recommended for this purpose, and the members of two of them, 
(the Historic Society and the Literary and Philosophical Society), adopted this recom^ 
mendation, both in respect to the &ct and the manner of it. New deputies were 
appointed by these two societies for the arrangement of details, and a Beport, dated 
May 18th, was prepared and printed, the entire rejection of which would not have 
interfered with the principles previously affirmed. On the 22nd of June the Beport 
was adopted unanimously by die Historic Society, with a resolution allowing a wide 
margin on the subject of an equitable name, and another providing for the contingency 
of either rejection or unnecessary delay on the part of the Literary and Philosophicid 
Society. These resolutions were forwarded to that society, but no reply was ever 
received, either from its Council or Members. Indeed, to this hour, the Members of 
the Historic Society are not aware, either officially or otherwise, that any resolution has 
been passed by the Literary and Philosophical Society, respecting the^ Beport of May 
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18ih — of adoption, rejection, or modification. In these circumstances, the Historic 
Society re-assembled on the 30th of August, and resolved* to act alone on the principles 

* The following it the Report which was adopted on the SOth o/Augu$t: — 

" In compliance with the directions of the Society, siyen on the 22nd of June last, the Cooncil 
have turned their attention to the i>o88ibility which was then contemplated, of this Society 
standing alone, and extending its objects and operations. The resolations which were then 
adopted were duly forwarded to the Secretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society ; bat no 
answer has since been received, either from the Council or Members of that body. The time 
appears, therefore, to have arrived, when the Historic Society should act independently ; aod its 
Council are strongly of opinion that the course which circumstances thus point out will be found 
to be by far the best, not ooly for the respectability of the Society, but for the interests of general 
literature and science in Liverpool. 

" The Council, however, cannot regret the cordiality and unanimity with which their Members 
received the proposals of union, emanating^ as they did, from common friends. Having no 
private or personal objects to serve, and bemg desirous only to promote the public good, by the 
cultivation of sound learning, they were willing to share their labours, their nonoura, and their 

Sroperty, on terms of perfect equality. They have the satisfaction of knowing that this feeling is 
Illy appreciated by those whose co-operation they were mainly desirous to secure ; but they are 
unwilling to let the most favoarable opportunity pass for secoring the primary object, in the 
delays which are attendant on one that is merely tecondary. 

'*In the Report which was presented by the deputies from the four principal learned Societies 
of the town, dated 10th Febraanr last, the formation of a great Society with sectional divisions, 
was unanimously recommended. The reasons of a public character which were then assigned 
remain unchanged ; and those respecting economy In the intellectual and pecuniary expenditure, 
have acquired, if possible, additional weight. But it was felt from the first that, in any case, the 
Members of the Historic Society would form the materials of which this great one would mainly 
consist; and that the plan of publication hitherto pursned by it wouJd, with slight modifications, 
be the one adopted. This Society, therefore, is the only one that could adopt such a course 
alone ; and it is the only one which will be able to present from its foundation an unbroken 
series of annual volumes. 

'* The Laws, which were complied with much care, as part of the second Report of the delegates, 
require very litde modification to adapt them to the new circumstances of the Historic Society. 
The following are the principal points : — 

" On the subject of a name, they recommend that the original name of the Society be retained 
unaltered—' The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.' They are fully aware that this 
expresses somewhat imperfectly uie objects of the Society ; but it has always been open, more or 
less, to the same objection. It is, at the same time, that under which the Members have become 
favourably known to the learned in the United Kingdom and on the continent From the very 
establishment of the Society, too, the Members who have taken the deepest interest in its proa- . 
perity have looked forward to the procuring of a Royal Charter; and they will naturally do so 
now with increased interest and confidence. If a change of name be thought desirable, that 
wiU be the proper time to introduce it, when the Society will take rank not merely as the first in 
a limited locality, but as one of the first out of the metropolis, for the promotion of genera} 
learning. 

"The Council recommend that the Sections be three in number, instead of four— for 
Archeology, Literature, and Science, respectively. The last of these would include Natural 
History, in its various branches, as Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physical Geography. ItS so 
happens that this is the division of subjects in use in the Royal Irish Academy ; but it is here 
suggested, not from imitation or example, but on independent grounds. This arrangement 
would require no alteration in the present number of ordinary Members of Council. The whole ' 
eighteen might at once be divided into those three Sections, according to .their respective tastes 
or acquirements ; and the six new Members to be elected at the next Annual General Meeting, 
would of course displace two in each Section. 

" A triennial change in the Officers and Council of the Society has always been recognised by 
the laws; and to render Uie threefold division more complete, the Council recommend that 
there be three officiid Vice-Presidents (the Mayor of Liverpool and the High Sheriffs of 
Lancashire and Cheshire), and three elected Vice-Presidents, one at least of whom shall retire 
annually. On the same principle they would have the maximum limit of Honorary Members a 
number divisible by three; for example, 36, instead of 40, as recommended in the Report of the 
18th of May. They also recommend the adoption of certain verbal modifications before printing 
the Laws, having reference merely or mainly to improved expression. 

" The Council are not yet able to speak with certainty respecting the time and place of holding 
their meethigs. If the Members should tJiink proper, however, to entrust to them the duty of 
procuring smtable accommodation, they have no doubt of being able to make satisfactory arrange>- 
ments, of which they will take care that timel> notice be given. Although they recommend the 
formation of only three Sections, it is highly desirable that there should be four meetings 
monthly. The fourth would be devoted to miscellaneous subjects, and would probably b e ev en 
more interesting Uian the ordinary sectional meetings. It would afford opportunities for JBilid^ 
descriptions of Ol^jects iUustrative of Antiquity, Natural History, Arts, Manufactures, MiStfers 
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of Uie two Reports of the delegates. The Society accordingly extended its ohjectt 
and operations from local and special to general ; it classified its inquiries under the 
three heads of Archaeology, Literature, and Science ; and raised the annual subscription 
of Resident Members to a guinea, that of Non-resident Members remaining as before. 

" Since this last date, upwards of 80 gentlemen selected by the Council have been 
enrolled as new Members, without entrance fee, the proportion of resident to non-resident 
being greater than on any former occasion, viz., three to one. The privilege extends, 
for such gentlemen as may be thought desirable, to the 31st of December; and there 
can be no doubt that a large number of valuable Members will yet be added. The 
present list contains about 410 — a number larger than would have resulted firom a 
union with the Literary and Philosophical Society, allowing for duplicate Members and 
a few secessions. The Society has also enrolled during the year 12 Honorary Member8,f 
making in all 27, or three-fourths of the entire number fixed by the new Laws. All of 
those who were most recently added are eminent for their scientific attainments ; so that 
the list of Honorary Members includes gentlemen of the highest distinction in each of 
the three great subjects to which the Society directs its attention. 

« Since the Society was founded, it has several times joined in invitations to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to honour this town with a second 
visit ; and several of its Members attended, both at Belfast and Hull, to give effect to 
these invitations. At the latter place the invitation was accepted ; and the Members of 
this Society will not soon forget the interesting meetings which were held last month 
in the rooms of St. George's Hall. The testimony which was borne to the value of 
our local elSbrts, as well as the impulse given to intellectual inquiries, cannot but be 
highly beneficial to the Members of this Society, as well as to the public generally. 
The Historic Society's operations for the year were closed by a Soiree { given to the 
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and Customs ; for the reading and discussion of Papers connected with more than one of the 
Sections ; and for the introduction of subjects of general interest, at which an unusually large 
number of visitors might desire to be present. 

*' In both Reports, certain duties were delegated to the Council of the enlarged Society, which 
it was expected to discharge before the commencement of the approaching Session. One of these 
was the selection of gentlemen of high qaaliiications, and desirous of the honour, to be enrolled 
without entrance fee. It was felt that among the Members of the other learned Societies of the 
town, and among gentlemen who have hitherto not been connected witb any of them, there are 
many whose variea talents and acquirements enable them to advance the interests of the Society, 
and who are desirous to bear a part in its useful labours. The Council of the Historic Society 
feel that tn the altered circumstances such duties will necessarily fall upon themselves ; and they 
will endeavour to di8<^arge them faithfully and impartially. They believe, however, that after 
the unexpeoted delay of three months which has' taken place, the limit for such enrolments 
should be extended &om the 18th of October to the close of the present year. 

'* The Council feel that the congratulations which were expressed at the close of the sixth Ses<- 
sion were well founded, and that few Societies in the kingdom, as certainly none in these oountiee, 
can present a parallel to their successful and harmonious labours. They entertain the ftUlest 
confidence that the present is only the commencement of a new and more distinguished era ; 
and that they will be able to promote the cause of- Physical Science, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Arts and Manufactores, as they have hitherto done that of Literature and local ArchsBology. I^or 
could any period be more auspicious than the present for extending the principles and exdai^^g 
the operations of the Sooieity. It has giVen decisive <prooft of its capabihty, and has received in 
return the amplest evidence of public confidence. It is rich in intellectual resonrces, as well as 
in funds and accumulating property ', and it will stand before the disttnguished men of the 
kingdom, during their visit to the town, as the prinodpal organised body for the promotion of 
objects kindred with their own." 

-f These were selected by the Council, in compliance with a resolution passed on the 30th of 
August; and they were unanimously elected at a Special General Meeting, held on the 27th of 
September. 

t [At the meeting of the Society on the 9th of March, 1864, and again at the meeting on the 6th 
of April, it was announced that Mr. Mayer had kindly offered to exhibit to the Members of the 
Society, the whole Faussett collection of Anglo -Saxon Antiquities, recently purchased by himself. 
About the same time it was intinjated that Mr. Thomas Wright, of London, had expressed his 
readiness to write a paper descriptive of tbem,and to come down to Liverpool, if necessary, to 
read it. The thanks of Uie Society were unanimously given to both gentlemen, and their respec- 
tive offers were accepted. A meeting for this purpose was fixed to be held in May ; but it 
was found necessary to posti>one it till after the close of the Session. On the 11th of July, 
the Council unanimously resolved to hold the meeting while the Members of the British Assooia. 
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Officers, Members, and Associates of the British Association, at the close of their labours 
on the 27th alt. The Faussett Collection of Anglo Saxon Antiquities was lent for the 
occasion by Mr. Mayer ; an interesting Lecture descriptive of them was delivered by 
Mr. Wright, now one of our Honorary Members; and several objects similar in 
character, and of great interest, were exhibited, chiefly by Mr. John Madber. The whole 
proceedings were of a unique and most interesting character, and we have evidence that 
they afforded the highest gratification to the Members of the British Association, as well 
as to the Members and friends of the Historic Society. 

** The retiring Council recommend that the new list of Members be printed early in 
January next, as thef period fixed for enrolling new and desirable Members without 
entrance fee will terminate shortly before. They also recommend, that those gentlemen 
whose arrears are equivalent to three sessional payments or upwards, be formally erased 
from the roll of the Society, if, after due notice, they fail to discharge those arrears 
before the dlst of December. 

*< In selecting and recommending persons to fill the various offices of the Society for 
the next year, and also to supply the vacancies on the Council, the retiring Council have 
acted to the best of their judgment. They have much pleasure in stating that they 

tlon were in the town, and thus to allow the largest possible number to particii>ate in so rare an 
intellectoal gratification. The whole of the Members and Associates of the British Association 
were tiierefore invited to be present ; the Cooncil in London were requested to name the evening 
most suitable to themselves ; and to give the Meeting a more social character it was arranged 
that it shoidd take the form of a Soiree.2 

On Wednesday Evening, the 27th of September, the Soiree was held in the Philharmonic Hally 
Hope-street, at Eight o'clock. The Faussett collection was laid out at the lower end of the ILsiXl, 
In cases provided by Mr. Mayer, the objects being classed and labelled so as to exhibit their 
character at a ^ance. Beside them were the Hoylake Antiquities, exhibiting in many instances 
a similar character ; f^om the collections of the Historic Society, Mr. Mayer, Mrs. Ijongueville 
late of Hoylake, and Br. Hume. A rare and valuable series of miniatures of the Bonaparte 
jlsmily, was also lent for the occasion by Mr. John Mather. A pamphlet was prepared descriptive 
of this oolleotioiK and fifteen hundred copies of it were placed on the seats for the use of the 
visitors, by Mr. Mather. Fifty copies of the pamphlet descriptive of the Hoylake Antiquities 
were left in the room by Dr. Hume. 

Around the room were suspended a series of silken banners, on which were emblazoned the 
armorial bearings of the various Presidents of the British Association from its establishment. 
Each also contfdned the name or title of the President, the place, and the date. At each end of 
the hall the royal arms were suspended. Each member of the Society was distinguished by a 
satinribboninhiscoat,on which was printed "MJ3.S. LANCASHrRE AND CHESHIRE." 

' From eight o'clock, the company were occupied with the inspection of the objects, promenading^ 
&c. During this interval, several interesting pieces of music were played upon the organ. 

At half-past eight, the chair was taken by the Worshipful tub Matob of Uvexpool, (John 
Buck Uoyd, Esq.,} Vice-President ex officio of the Historic Society. The Platform and orchestra 
were occupied by the General Committee of the British Association, the Council and Officers of 
tiie Historic Society, and a few of their friends. 

The Chairman read a letter from the Earl of Harrowby, President of the Association, regretting 
his inability to be present at the meeting, as the delicate state of his health made it necessary 
for him to reach home at the earliest opportunity. 

The following paper was then read, the Chairman introducing the author to the audience. 

On Anolo Saxon Antiquities, with a particulas reference to the 

Faussett Collection. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq,, MjI., FJS,A., Hon. M.B.S.L., 
Corr. Mem. qf the Institute of Prance. 

At the close of the Paper, which occupied about an hour and a half, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wright was proposed byLord Talbot de Malahide, seconded by Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., and 
earned unanimously. While these gentlemen were speaking, fifteen hundred copies of the paper, 
printed in pamphlet form, at the expense of Mr. Mayer, were distributed among the ladies and 
gentlemen present. 

The Mayor then vacated the chair, and during an interval of half an hour, the company were 
occupied in promenading, inspecting the objects, and obtaining refreshments. The musical 
performances were also renewed by Mr. O. Hirst, who presided at the organ. The Mayor having 
resumed the chair, and the company having returned to their places, the remaining businesa 
of the programme was proceeded with. 
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have experienced the hearty co-operation of nearly all, and that the greatest harmony 
and unanimity have marked their entire proceedings. 

*' The Council hope to be able, in a few days, to announce to the Members the grant 
of convenient Booms for holding their meetings ; and due notice will be given of the 
time and place of holding them, in the first circular to the Members. The Treasurer 
reports that after the payment of every demand, and of some of a special character, he has 
still a considerable sum in hand, the details of which will be laid before the meeting. 
Under the superintendence of the Honorary Curator, a beantifhl Diploma has been pre • 
pared, which will be ready for delivery to the Members at the various meetings of the 
Session. The Secretary has much pleasure in adding that upwards of forty Papers have 
been announced as either ready, or in preparation, to be laid before the Society, only 
part of which can be disposed of during the ensuing Session. 

*'The retiring Council have again to express their thanks to the Honorary Curator, 
for the continued use of a room at his house for the meetings of the Council." 

The Secretary annotmced that by aresolation of the Society, adopted unanimously on the dOih 
of Aagnet, tlie Gonncil were directed to select the names of a suitable nmnber of gentlemen to be 

Sroposed as additional Honorary Members of the Society. The Coancil had done so ; and the 
ociety had confirmed their reconmiendation, by onanimonsly electing the twelve gentlemen 
named at a Special General Meeting held that day in the Committee-room of the Fhuharmonio 
HalL They were the following :— 

Charles Cardale BabiDgton, M.A., F.B.S., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L,, LL.D., FJEt.SS.L.&E., Hon. M.B.LA., St. Andrew's, 

N.B., and Allerby, Boxbargshire. 
John Edward Gray, Ph.D., F.B.S., F.G.S., &o., British Mosenm, London. 
B. Gordon Latham, M.D., F.B.S., Upper Sontnwick Street, London. 
Sir Boderick Impey Morchison, G.C.H., MJL, F.B.S., FX.S., F.G.S., Hon. MJt.IA.,- 16, 

Belgrave Sqaare, London. 
The Bight Hon. the Earl of Rosse, K.F., D.C.L., Pre8t.B.S., Parsonstown Castle, L*eland. 
Bichard Owen, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Boyal College of Sorgeons, London, 
John Philips, M.A., F.B.8., F.G.8., St. Mary's Lodge, York. 
Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A.,V.P.E.8., Woolwich. 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.B.S^ F.O.S., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Bev. William Whewell, D J)., F.B.S. F.G.S., FJELA.8., Hon. M.BXA., Master of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L.,14, Sydney Street, Brompton, London. 

Several copies of a Diploma for the Society, designed by Mr. Mayer, and executed by Messrs. 
Maclore, Macdonald, and Magregor, were exhibited to the meeting. It will be forwarded to each 
of the Honorary Members ; and will be ready for delivery to the ordinary Members at the various 
meetings of Session 1854-55. At the centre of the top is the medallion which formed the design 
on the cards issued for the Soiree ; four figures — Truth and History, Justice and Fame, are in the 
act of withdrawing a curtain ; and thus are exhibited, within a beautiful enriched border, the 
various styles of architecture, busts of Alfred and Victoria, the costumes of England from the 
earliest times, the changes in the Boyal arms, and seyeral illustrations of English medisBval 
customs. 

The Chairman announced that the Historic Society had gladly taken advantage of that public 
and special opportunity, to present an Address to the Honorary Curator, Mr. Joseph Mayer. 
After paying a becoming tribute to Mr Mayer's merits, he called upon the Bev. Dr. Hume to 
read the Address. 

HISTOBIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

To Joseph Maybb, Esq., F.S.A., Hokokabt Cobatob. 

** When it was officially made known to the Historic Society, that you intended to 
exhibit to the Members and their friends the whole of your recent purchase of Anglo* 
Saxon Antiquities, entitled the " Faussett Collection," they expressed unanimously their 
sreat gratification, and their cordial thanks for your kind offer. They think it right, 
however, to convey to you a more formal and permanent expression of their acknow- 
ledgments; and they believe that the present occasion is a suitable one, when an 
unusually large number of Members and friends are present, and when the objects are 
laid out before them. 

** Since the period of this Society's inauguration, more than six years ago, you have 
laid the Members at large under numerous obligations, by the zealous and able discharj^e 
of the duties of Honorary Curator. Their property has accumulated rapidly, and its 
safety has been provided for, not only by your own hands, but beneath your own roof. 
Nor should it be foxgotten, that for some of the most valuable donations they are indebted 
also to you, — especially for a large number of plates for the enrichment of their printed 
volumes. 


It WAS moved by Johh Pools, Esq., seconded by Mr. Stohehousb, and resolved, — 

That the Report now read be received, and printed for distribution among 
the Members. 

The Treasurer having read over his Balance Sheet to the meeting, as signed by the 
Auditors ; — It was moved by Dr. Hume, seconded by Mr. BcfxTOir, and resolved, — 

That the Abstract of the Treasurer's Accounts now read be passed and printed 
with the Report 

It was moved by Mr. Stohbbousb, seconded by Dr. MAclNnrBi, and resolved, — 

That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the retiring Council and 
Officers, for their services during the past year. 

A BaUot having been taken for the officers and sectional members of Council by 
means of the slips forwarded to the Members, the result was announced by the 
Chairman. 

On the motion of the Rev. Thomas Moobb, M.A., a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was passed by acclamation. 

'* On looking around, at a coUection of great intrinaio valae and of national interest, the 
Members of this Society rejoice that it has found a home in Liver[>ool, and that it is 
possessed by one of the uree gentlemen to whom their large and still increasing Society 
owes its existence. They beueve that in years to come, it will form ^e centre of a 
much larger collection, the whole of which will aid in secoring a high class of antiquarian 
research and historical illustration. 

" It is no small addition to the gratifications of this evening, that the Members of the 
Historic Society see around them as their guests and Mends, the Officers and Members 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. For the first time those 
treasures of the tombs have been displayed, after nearly a century of collection and 
preservation; they have been explained in a lucid and interesting discourse ; the subject 
is intimately related to the inquiries both of the British Association and the Historic 
Society; and it must henceforward take its position as an important branch of Science. 
The FauBsett coUection, however, is not the first subject, in connection with which the 
Members of this Society have had an opportunity of admiring your public spirit. In the 
general promotion of Science and Art your enthusiasm is well known ; and you have 
added to the attractions of Liverpool a valuable collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, Roman, 
and other antiquities. 

"May you be long spared in usefulness and honour, to witness the good effects of 
enlightened and generous conduct ; and may your example incite others to similar acts, 
by which they will secure, in like manner, the esteem and gratitude of their fellow 
citizens." 

The Address was beautifully engrossed on vellum, and surrounded by a border containing 
illustratlonsof Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, British, Saxon, and Mediseval objects in Mr. 
Mayer's own collection. The whole was enclosed in a handsome morocco case. 

Mr. Mayer replied briefly, thanking the Society for the honour which they had done him, and 
the meeting in general for the cordial manner in which they had exhibited their sympathy. 

The Chairman next exhibited a handsome bowl, made in the form of a "mazes bowl," or 
Saxon drinking cup, and stated that the Historic Society had prepared it for presentation to the 
Earl of Harrowby, President of the British Association, as an interesting memorial of the 
evening's proceedingB. It was lined throughout with silvM-, and surrounded externally with 
two silver bands, the inscriptions on which he read to the meeting. 

"Presented by the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, to the Earl of 
Harrowby, at a Soir6e given by the Society to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. liverpool, September 27th, 1854." 

" This bowl is formed of wood taken tnm the house at Everton used by Prince Rupert 
as his head quarters during the Siege of Liverpool. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide having been appointed to receive the bowl for Lord Harrowby, the 
Chairman fiUed it with wine and presented it to him. 



and the trade thereof." This was done amid great applause. 

The National Anthon was then played upon the organ, at the close of which the meeting 
broke up. 


> 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS, HELt) IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 


lith December, 1854. LITERARY SECTION. 
The Ret. Db. Thom, Y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

'A long list of Donations which had been received since the close of last session, was 
read over by the Curator. It was arranged that they should be classified and formally 
presented on the evenings devoted to Archesology, Literature, and Science, respectively. 

Mr. Mayer exhibited a Tig or drinking cup with four bandies. It is of earthenware, 
imd of the date 1612; being one of the oldest known to exist. Some remarks were 
made respecting three-handled tigs ; and also respecting the general resemblance of this 
one to the Irish " mether." Several representations of it were handed round, from an 
etching which had been executed by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. {See Illustration,) 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited an English Brank or Scold's bridle firom Mr. Mayei^s Museum, 
also a drawing of a similar instrument from Germany ; both being illustrative of a com- 
munication which he was about to make. 

The Chairman mentioned that a part of his paper on Churches and Chapels of liver- 
pool, printed in the Society's volumes iv and v, had led to extensive inquiries respecting 
fiunily history, from gentlemen in the United States of America. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

On a Grotesque Mask of Punishment, obtained in the Castle of Nuremberg, by F. W« 
Fairholt, F.S.A. ; — and on Cowley and the Poets of the Seventeenth Century, by 
David Buxton, Esq. 


flUt December, 1854. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
The Rev. Dr. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations to the Society were laid upon the table : — 

From the Author, Thomas T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. An Account of the early 
Mathematical and Philosophical Writings of the late Dr. Dalton, pamph. 
Manchester, 1854. 

The Lancashire Geometers and their Writings, pamph. Manchester, 1854. 
Memoir of the Rev. John Lawson, B.D., Rector of Swanscombe, Kent, 
pamph. Manchester, 1854. 

On Bisectant Axes, and their relation to the Radical Axes of two or more 
given Circles, pamph. London, 1852. 

Mathematical Papers on Circles of Tangential Ratio, and their relation to 
radical Axes and Circles of Similitude, pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Author, Theodore W. Rath bone, Esq. Comparative statement of the 
different plans of Decimal Accounts and Coinage, which have been proposed 
by the witnesses examined before the House of Commons, and by others, 
pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Author, James Bedford, Ph.D. New Theories of the Universe, explaining 

how the Sun, Moon, Stars, <&o., are formed, pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Authors, Maria E;^ma Gray and Dr. John Edward Gray. Figures of 
Molluscous Animals, &oillj,\ various Authors, etched for the use of Students by 
Maria Emma Gray ; and a list of the Genera of Mollusca, their Synonyma and 
Types, by Dr. John Edward Gray, F.R.S., F.L.S. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1850. 
From Samuel Richardson, Esq. Tables illustrative of the Decimal System, in 
Coins, Accounts, Measures, and Weights. 
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Mr. Biixton drew attention to the &ct of the death of Professor Forbes, who had 
lately taken a prominent part in the Scientific meetings held within that building. 
He tiionght that at the first Scientific meeting of the Historic Society, they should 
record their sorrow for the event, and their regret for the loss which Science had sus- 
tained by his decease. In this suggestion the meeting unanimously concurred. 

Dr. Hume made some remarks on Christmas Carols, their nature and antiquity ; and 
quoted passages from some of the absurd ones of modem times. He also drew atten- 
tion to one of the Chester Mystery Plays, of the Sixteenth century, entitied *< tiie 
Nativity," showing tbat it abounded with local allusions, and illustrations of the man- 
ners of the period. 

Mr. Poole exhibited and explained several instruments for the extraction of bullets 
from gun-shot wounds. They had been lent for the purpose by Mr. Thomas Reay. They 
included the ancient bullet forceps ; the French screw for insertion into the bullet ; and 
the more recent instrument consisting of a groove or scoop and retaining points. 

On the subject of Decimal Coinage, some remarks were made by Mr. Richardson, in 
explanation of the table which he presented. 

Mr. W. Milner, one of the patentees, exhibited and explained the following ol^ects. 
Several locks, showing various principles of construction; water colour drawing, 
exhibiting a section of the door of a safe ; mode of packing the door of a safe, so as to 
prevent the effects of drilling by thieves ; mode of governing the bolts in locks of the 
largest size; model box, showing the various plans which have been patented for 
resisting fire ; model of the new safe-door, which is retained by a sheet of metal all 
round. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Oh thb Powdeb-pboof Solid Look, and Safb Doob. By W» Milner, Esq, 

Before exhibiting and explaining these objects, Mr. Milner entered into a brief 
account of the efforts which be had made for opposing an effectual resistance to fire. 
During a period of about fourteen years five successive patents have been obtained, 
improvements gradually suggesting themselves on a principle originally good. The 
chambers of the safes are filled with materials combining the mutual re-action of 
non conduction and vaporisation, so that no greater temperature can exist than 
212** Fahrt in the interior of the safe, and among its contents. Safes constructed 
upon this principle have often been subjected to the most intense heat without 
injury to their contents. 

The mode of fastening safes, so as to present obstruction to their opening, either 
through accidents at fires or in case of robbery, has also attracted great attention. 
The safes have therefore become ourrentiy known as " holdfost and fire-resisting." 
Within the last twelve months, however, a new mode of opening safes has been fre- 
quenUy resorted to by thieves, viz., the insertion of gunpowder into the lock, the 
explosion of which unfastened the door. Against such a mode of operation no safe of 
previous construction was secure, and thus the name popularly accorded became 
inapplicable. 

The powder proof solid lock is intended to prevent the possibility of using gun- 
powder, and the principle of it is — ^presenting a solid mass of metal, except at the 
very small orifices for the insertion or withdrawal of the key. There is thus no 
chamber within the lock to admit of the accumulation of gunpowder through the 
keyhole. An ordinary lock, suited to a middling sized safe, constructed on the ordi- 
nary or old principle, would admit about half a pound of gunpowder, while larg^ 
locks would, of course, admit of a greater quantity. But the solid look, known as die 
six lever, did not afford space for more than half a thimbleful of gunpowder. To 
obviate still further the possibility of applying gunpowder, Mr. Milner showed that the 
chamber in which the lock was placed was completely filled up with soft spongy 
wood, which, in the event of being penetrated with a drill, would of itself half fill the 
aperture. As a still further protection, however, this wood is shielded by a plate of 
hardened steel, which would resist almost any attempt at boring. The peculiarity of 
the new safe door is, that instead of being retained in its place by a single bar, or by 


several bars, a sheet of metal is tbrown out at top, bottom, aod sides, almost as if 
the whole were a solid mass. 

Allusion was made to several interesting experiments, in which official persons had 
been invited to witness the effects of these improvements. Whilst safes of the ordinary 
kind were readily blown to pieces by the insertion of gunpowder at the keyhole, those 
oonstmoted upon this principle remained unchanged, excepting the aoeumulation of a 
little dirt from the explosion. 


Uh January, 1850. AHCHJSOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Thb Bbv. Db. Thok, y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations to the Society were laid upon the table : — 
From the Society of Antiquaries, London. Archasologia, vol. xxxv, part 2. 
Proceedings of the Society, Nos. 87, 38, 89, 40. 
List of the Fellows, 1854. 
From the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Proceedings of the Society, parts 1 

and 2. 
From the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Beport No. 4, 1854. 
From the Kilkenny Archsological Society. Transactions, vol. ii, parts 2 and 3. 
From the Library and Museum Committee of the Town Council. Second Annual 

Beport of the Free Public Library of Liverpool, and Derby Museum, 1854. 
From the Author, Berlah Botfleld, Esq., F.B.S., F.S.A. Account of the Boman 

Villa, and of the Discoveries on Bojfough Hill, pamph. 4to. London, 1854. 
From the Author, John Harland, Esq. Memoir of the late John Just, of Bury, 

pamph. Manchester, 1854. 
From the Author, Charles Boach Smith, F.S.A. Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ill, 

part 4. 
From the Author, Bobert Bawlinson, Esq. Beport presented to the Board of 

Health, on a Preliminary Inquiry, respecting the Borough of Malton, pamph. 

1854. 
From the Authors, W. J. Mason, Esq., Architect, and A. W. Hunt, B.A. The 

History and Antiquities of Birkenhead Priory, illustrated by Views, Plans, and 

Elevations, together with Views of the Churches formerly connected with the 

Priory. Dedicated to the Historic Society. Sm. fol. London, 1854. 
From Edward Benn, Esq. A View of the History and Coinage of the Parthiane, 

by John Lindsay, Esq. 4to. Cork, 1852. 
From J. W. Whitehead, Esq. Afbildninger fra Det Eongelige Museum for Nor- 

diske Oldsager, i Ejobenhavn. Ordnede og for Klarede, af J. J. A. Worsaae. 

Ejobenhavn, 1853. 
From Thomas Doming Hibbert, Esq. A large perforated stone malleus, axe-shaped 

on one side. 

Mr. Bobson exhibited a bronze paalstab of an interesting shape. It had been Ibund 
near Warrington, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 

Mr. Clements exhibited the following articles. An ancient Padlock, found in an ex- 
cavation in Bond street, London ; a pair of ancient iron nut- crackers, on the principle 
of screw-pressure ; two pieces of the Gun-money of James II ; and several well executed 
photographic views. 

Mr. Clements also exhibited two ancient oak panels with carving; and drawings 
illustrative of them from Caxton's edition of '* Beynard the Fox." 

Mr. Benn forwarded for exhibition the following articles, illustrati?e of his paper :~« 
A Boman bead ; four other beads of very singular forms ; a red coloured bead, rude in 
form and material ; thirty beads of various kinds ; two with different colours laid on ; 
a piece of glass ornament, belonging, it is supposed, to the Saxon period ; some small 
beads, like garnet, said to have been found in a cairn. 
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The 'Chairman stated that an inquiry had recently taken place in Edinburgh, the 
result of which was yet unsatisfactory, respecting the Architect of Heriot's Hospital. 
The names of four persons had been suggested ; viz. Inigo Jones, Walter Balcanquhall, 
D.D., and two of the master masons who were first engaged in erecting the building. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

Ancient British Antiquities, No. 2. — Objects in Glass, by Edward Benn, Esq. ; and 
DcscBiPTioH OF TWO Ancient Cabtxd Oak Pakbls. By John Clements, Esq, 

The origin and history of these panels is not known. They may be local, but pro- 
bably are not When they came into the hands of their present possessor, they were 
covered with a thick coating of whitewash ; in which state it is not probable that they 
had traTelled fas. They form a pair, each being eighteen inches long, by ten broad. 
They are a good deal worm-eaten, but still in good preserration. The carving is very 
rude. 

No. 1. 

This represents the legend of " St George and the Dragon." The tail of the dragon 
is peculiar, being very short, and curled like that of a dog. The animal also wants 
wings, and has in general a less formidable appearance than usual. The lance or tilting 
spear of the Saint seems also to be omitted. 

The Princess Sabra is placed at the top of the panel, holding a sheep in a leash. She 
stands apparently on a hillock, like an inverted bowl, and the sheep which seems strug- 
gling to obtain its liberty, is saspended in mid air. The horse of the Saint seems to 
move along the ridge of the dragon's back; a rabbit or hare has leaped up in front of 
the horse ; and the Saint has his sword raised, no doubt actually to wound the dragon, 
but apparently to assail the rabbit or hare in front The head of the horse is curbed 
in, and his eye, judging from the rude carving, looks forward with some alarm. 

The arms of the princess are carved of a most unnatural length ; she could easily 
touch the ground with her fingers, without stooping. Her dress too is peculiar ; the 
falling band and flat cap reminding us of the costume of a boy in some of our charity 
schools. From the disproportion between the parts of the horse's body, the carver 
seems to have commenced at the head, without a complete drawing, till, finding that 
there would not be room for the whole animal on the panel, he made the best compro- 
mise he could with the hind quarters. The horse has a double girth, and the crupper 
is oniamented with bells, like hawks' bells. 

T^e artist seems to have tried to represent the popular tradition respecting St. George, 
as conveyed in ballads and legends. The presence of the hare is difficult to be 
accounted for. From the square-toed SoUerets, the Lambois, the Bourgonet, and other 
indications in the armour, the date of the carving may be safely referred to the reign 
of Henry VIU. 

No. 3. 

This panel is partly heraldic, but the symbols have not been explained. The illus- 
tration of the medieval legend is at the upper part of it, in two divisions. The scenes 
represented are from the well known story of " Beynard the Fox," which was translated 
and printed by Gaston in 1481. One portion of the carving is a scene firom Chapter 
iii. of Caxton'e book, and another fiom Chapter v. 

The former is entitled "Chantecleer the Cook complaineth of Beynard the Fox;" 
and fepresents a procession of Ghantedeer and his family to the king, carrying the 
body of Copphi one of his daughters, who had been killed by Reynard. He at the 
same time mentions the slaughter of various other members of his family. After an 
allusion to his happiness, and the extent of his family, he relates the treacherous 
manner * in which Reynard had imposed upon him, and how at length the dead body of 


* " At last he came in the likeness of a hermit, and brought me a letter to read, sealed with 
your Msyesty's seal, in which I found written that your highness had made peace throughont all 
your realm, and that no manner of beast or fowl should do injury one to another, afBjmed unto 
me that for his own part he was become a monk or cloystered recluse, vowed to perform a daily 
penance for his sins ; showing unto me his beads, his books, and the hair shirt next to his skin, 
saying in humble wise unto me, * Sir Chantecleer, never henceforth be afraid of me, for I have 
vowed never more to eat flesh. I am now waxed old, and would only remember my soul, therefore 
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Copple his daughter had been rescued from Reynard's mail, by the interference of a 
pack of hounds. 

The first illustration represents the dead body of Chantecleer^s dliughter in Reynard's 
mail, with the head and neck hanging out. The attitudes of the bereaved father and 
children fully express their great sorrow. 

In the next scene, the king sends Bruin the bear to bring Reynard to Court, to answer 
the accusations made against him, " And full of jollity the bear departed, if his return 
be as jovial, there is no fear of his well speeding." Reynard, however, tempts the bear 
with kind words and promises of great store of honey ; and takes him to the house of 
Lanfert, a stout and lusty carpenter, in whose yard there was a large oak, which he and 
his sons had commenced to cleave. The bear was persuaded that there was an im- 
mense amount of honey in the tree, but when he had inserted his head, Reynard with- 
drew the wedges. Escape was now impossible ; Lanfert, his family and friends,* were 
thoroughly roused ; and the bear at length succeeded in extricating his head. A 
vigorous attack was then made upon him, the last stroke being dealt by the carpenter^s 
hiotheTi 

The second scene on the panel illustrates the concluding part. Lanfert^s brother is 
dealing the final blow ; and a flying bird probably represents one of the domestic fowl 
which had been roused by the noise and clamour. 


nth January, 1855. LITERARY SECTION. 
Peteb R. M^Quib, Esq.) in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table: — 
From John Hall, Esq., Lancaster. The London Magazine and Monthly Chronicle, 
for 1737. 

Speed's account of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with maps, ISmo. 
1676. 
A Volume of Pamphlets, f.cap. 4to., 1703 and 1704. 

A volume containing the Chester Ohronkle and other local newspapers, 1799. 
From the Author, Dr. Eendrick. The Warrington Worthies, 4to. pamph. 2nd 

edition. 
From Mrs. Matthew Gregson. Gregson's Fragments relative to the History of 
Lancashire, with additions. Sm. fol. 1807. 

The Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A., exhibited maps, drawings, and prints illustrative of 
his paper. 

The Secretary laid upon the table copies of the new Laws just printed off, and copies 
of the new list of Members. 

I take my leave, for I have yet my noon and my even song to say ;' which speaMng he departed, 
saying his credo as he went, and layed him dOYin under a hawthorn ; at this I was exceeding glad, 
that I took no heed, but went and clocked my children together, and walked without the wall, 
which I shall ever me." 

* " This army put Bruin into a great fear, being none but himself to withstand them, and hearing 
the clamour of the noise which came thundering upon lum. be wrestled and polled so extreamly, 
that he got out his head, but left behind him all the skin and his ears also ; insomuch that never 
creature beheld a fouler or more deformed beast, for the blood covering all his face and his hands 
leaving the claws and skin behind them, nothing remained bntugliness; it was an ill market Uie 
bear came to, for he lost both motion and sight, feet and eyes ; but notwithstanding this torment, 
Lanfert, the priest, and the whole parish came upon him, and so becudgelled him about his body 
pui;, that it might well be a warning to all his misery, to know that ever the weakest shall still go 
most to the wall. * * * Thepoorbearin this massacre, sat and s!ghed extreamly, groaning 
under the burthen of their stroaks, * * till Lanfert's brother, rushing before the rest with a 
staff, struck the bear in the head such a blow, that he could neither hear nor see, so that awaking 
from his astonishment, the bear leapt into the river adjoining." 
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The following Paper was then read : — 

Bomb Notbs on thb Pabibh ot Wist Kibkbt, ih thb Hundbbd of Wibball, 
Bff the Rev, Thomas Moore, MjI, 

[NoTB. The paper, as read before the Society, was of considerable length, and entered 
into Yarions details, under separate headings, as in the writer's paper on Kirkby in Lan- 
cashire ; Vid. vol. VI. What follows, is a selection from, or rather an abstract o^ the 
original paper.] 

The parish is situated at the mouth of the river Dee, on its right bank. It is a 
Beotory, and valued in the King's Books (made by order of Henry VIII., 1535,) at 
je28. 13. 04. 

During the Protectorate, in the Parliamentary survey of 1649, the tythes are stated 
to be worth oxxvl per annum, JS25 being allotted to Mrs. Glover for her fifths. " The 
present minister is one Mr. Monerott or Monroe (omitted by Ormerod) who was pre* 
sented thither by the Committee of Plundered Ministers.*' Vol. iii. o. Lamb. MSS. 
(Vid. Gastreirs NoUtia, by Raines.) 

By the return made in reply to the orders of the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
dated 23nd Feb., 1704, the value was as follows : — 

Weet Kirkby (township) ^£140 

Glebe — 5 closes, containing about 11 acres, worth .... 800 
Some small tenements, paying a constant rent of ... . 1 2 

Tythe of Greasby, G alder, and Little Meols 100 

Tythe of Frankby and Great Meols 25 

Je274 2 
The value in 1884 was Jg703. 

Ormerod supplies a list of Hectors from the time of King Stephen. At that peiiod 
the living descended from father to son, till the Lateran Couneil (1215) condemned 
this mode of succession. From that period the Abbot of St Werburgh was the patron, 
till the time of Henry VIII., when it came to the Dean and Chapter of the new See of 
Chester. 

Thomas Williamson, in 1670, seems to have been the first actually presented by the 
Dean and Chapter. He lived till the year 1696, before which date tiie Registers com- 
mence. In the Registers, which begin in 1692, under the year 1696, we have this 
notice : — 

**In ibis year, Mr. WiUiameon, parson of this parish, died, and was buried at 
Liverpool," 

The entries seem to be in his writing almost to the day of his death, viz., *' Burials 
8 Sept., Weddings 28 Sept.'' 

His successor. Dr. Wroe, was instituted November 6th following. He was bom in 
1641, in the parish of Prestwich ; was B.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1661, and 
Fellow in 1662 ; was Chaplain to Bishop Pearson in 1678, who gave him a stall. In 
1684 he was appointed Warden of Manchester, "having (says Dr. Ware, Hist. Coll. 
Oh. Manchester,) by his eloquent exhortations, obtained a celebrity which no head of 
the College had perhaps ever enjoyed." He resigned the Vicarage of Garstang on 
becoming Rector of West Kirkby. He published three or four sermons, now very 
scarce. (Vid. Raines' Gastrell, vol. i. p. 30 n.) 

As a continuation of the list in Ormerod, we copy from the Register Book the 
following Memorandum : — 

" Thomas Trevor Trevor, Prebendary of Chester, was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester to the Rectory of West Kirkby, on the decease of the Rev. 
Dr. Pearoe, March 10th, 1803, instituted March 29th, and inducted April 5th." 
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Dr. Coplestone, Dean of Chester, was presented to this Rectory on the death of Dr; 
Trevor, in 1827. On Dr. Coplestone's promotion to the See of Llandaff, the living was 
given by the Crown to Dr. Murray, Lord Bishop of Rochester, in 1828, and on the 
Bishop's resignation, it was presented by the Dean and Chapter to the Rev. James Slade, 
Prebendary of Chester, February 1829, and he was inducted on the 24th of April 
following. 

It may not be uninteresting to give a list of the Curates of this Church, as far as they 
are known. The Registers supply us with the following information :^' 

William Walker, Magister Artium. . . . 1697 (Sept. 1st) 

Tho : Richardson 1711 1723 

Geo. Hodson 1726 1708 

Wm. Robinson 1759 1779 

L.Wetenhall 1779 1760 

J.Newton 1780 1822 

Jos. Fish, Deo. 30, 1821 1822 ...... 1828 Left March 9. 

P. Parker, July 13, 1828 1823 1824 Do. Oct. 3. 

G. H. Pettingal, Oct. 10 . . . 1824 1825 Do. Oct 80. 

Richard Sawley, Nov. 20 1825 1827 Do. April 15. 

C. B. Stevenson, July 6 1827 1828 Do. April 20. 

W. Armitstead, May 11 1828 

We can thus supply a list for nearly a century and a half. The curacy was held on 
an average for thirteen years, but if we deduct seven years, during which time six 
curates came and went, we have an average of more than twenty-seven years for each 
of the others, and we may say that five curates virtually cover the entire space. 
Mr. Newton, who held it for 42 years, is still well remembered, and some of his family 
reside in the neighbourhood. 

In a former volume of the Proceedings and Papers of this Society, the Church of 
West Kirkby was made familiar to the members by four plates, representing each side 
of the church. They were contributed by James Middleton, Esq., F.S.A. 

The church is dedicated to St. Bridget. The date when the present church was 
erected, I have not seen recorded anywhere, but most probably is has existed since 
before the Reformation. It has not much architectural pretensions, but the tower is 
good, and the western doorway worth attention. 

The church originally consisted of a tower, nave, chancel, and north aisle, and this 
could have been readily discerned formerly from the outside, as there was a double roof. 
At present both nave and aisle are under one roof, by the alterations made in the year 1788. 
There are many evidences of the original condition of the church still existing. In 
the tower may be seen the grooves, where the roof of the nave was joined to it; in the 
east end, the later masonry, by which the two gables were made into one, is readily 
detected, as well as the dressing of the stone which formed the old gables. The same 
features may be observed in the west end of the aisle. In the inside there are marks 
which would lead one to suppose that there had been a row of pillars between the nave 
and aisle, as in the chancel wall, the spring of an arch is easily detected through the 
plaster. 

The outside walls of the church are the same as they were built, with ihe exception of the 
south wall of the the nave, which originally was farther out, and not in a line with the 
chancel. For application was made to the Bishop for permission to make the following 
changes, viz., *' to take down the south wall and rebuild it in a line with the chancel ; 
to new-roof tbe whole building, and cover it with ton slates, &e" ** The expenses of 
the above alterations to be defrayed by the sale of lead on the roof, &c." 

In the Churchwarden's book will be found a statement of the price of ihe lead sold, 
amounting to upwards of JSdOO, and of all the items of expenditure. The whole 
expense amounted to little above JS400. 

The new workmanship is very inferior to the old, and it requires but little attention 
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to tell where it begins and where it ends. The new bnttretaee are very poor, and rnoeh 
inferior to the others. The alterations were completed in a year, as application was made 
in August, 1 788, and the new sittings were allotted on 2drd August, 1789. How they 
were &en arranged may be seen on a large tablet in the church, on which the names 
of the parishioners are printed, and the number of pews or sittings to which they are 
entitled. 

In the east end are three windows, one to the ohanoel, one to the aisle, and a small 
one to the vestry. The chancel window, round-headed, and of five lights, is between 
the two buttresses, which mark the ohancel from the outside. The aisle window is 
flat-headed, and of four lights. The vestry window is small and round-headed. These 
windows are not on the same level, the chancel window being higher than the others. 
They are on a level with a string coarse, which runs all along the east end, and chancel 
(south side,) and vestry (north side). 

On the south side of the chancel the g^^ound falls away. There is a second bevelled 
course, in a line with the lower bevelling of the chancel buttresses. The chanoel had 
three windows on the south side, of which the two most easterly are closed. They had 
drips originally. The chancel wall is bevelled off at the top of the window, but this 
is not the case in the new wall. The upper string course, originally all along the south 
side of the chancel is now interrupted between the second and third buttresses. The 
priest's door has been built up. 

The north side has four buttresses, and five windows, four of three lights, and one of 
five lights. The north door whicli seems not to have had a porch, is closed up. On 
the right side, as you would enter, there is an inserted stone, which probably fills up- 
what was once the holy water receptacle. 

The tower occupies the greater part of the west end. Its doorway has between the 
mouldings, at the top, four shields, but they are not easily assignable to their proper 
owners. The shields are separated by four bosses. In the comers are two quatrefoUs. 
The effect of the weather and time is seen on the mouldings, particularly those on the 
south side, which being exposed to the north blast, are much eaten away. The tower, 
has at the bottom two chamfered bevels. Above the door is a round-headed window, 
partly built up, and partly modern; and higher still, the belfry window (one of four, 
there being one on each side of the tower), consisting of four lights, with trefoil orna- 
ments. In the north side of the tower is a quatrefoil, opening to light the stairs, but 
its mouldings are almost worn away. Against the north end of the tower, and west end of 
the aisle, a Day School was built by the Bev. Henry Sawley, who was curate 1825-1827. 
It has been removed since, bat traces of it are still visible. There is a neat window of 
two lights in the west end of the aisle. 

In the interior of the church, we observe in the chancel two sedilia and a piscina, 
rising above each odier in regular succession, and ornamented with trefoil tops. In 
the piscina is inserted a freelstone slab, with an inscription in memory of Dr. Trevor's 
eldest son. There is a bracket on the north side of the east chancel window, probably 
for an image of the Virgin, and there is another bracket similarly situated with regard 
to the east window of the aisle. The ohancel was evidently approached by steps in 
former days, as the floor makes a very perceptible descent towards the body of the 
church. In the chancel a portion of the old roof is visible, but all the rest is flat and 
plastered. The pewing is all modem, with the exception of a few old benches, with 
carved enda^ Some of the old carving is preserved, and on one of the pews there are the 
characters W. G. 1628. . 

What is now known by the name of the Glegg Chapel, might be more appropriately 
described as the Glegg Vault. It is situated at the east end of the aisle, and is built 
up to the height of four feet, and flagged on the top. This is surmounted by a wooden' 
screen, entered, by folding doors, which seems, from the inscriptions on it, to be of 
some antiquity, 

The Vestry is built against the Glegg Chapel, and is approached from the inside of 
the church by three stone steps. The level of its floor is at least four feet above the 
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ohurch floor, and may have been more formerly. There is a curiotts trefoil opening in 
the wall, about half a foot aboTO the vestry floor. It is most likely that the vestry floor 
and that of the church were formerly on Uie same level, and that die trefoil was for the 
priest to observe what was going on in the church. 

The entrance to the tower is by a square headed door, and in it there are the remains 
of a groined roof. There are five bells, with the following inscription :-^ 

1719. ABR: RUDHALL CAST US ALL 

JOSS. lENNINGS, JNO. TOTTLEY, CH. WARDENS. 
MR. THOS. RICHARDSON, Curate. 
^ MR. JOHN GLEGG, A GOOD BENEFACTOR. 

PROSPERITY TO THE PARISH. 1719. 

The Parsonage House is commodious, and in great part modem. It is pleasantly 
situated between the church and the ridge of hills which divide the parish into two 
portions. 1'he grounds have been enclosed, and trees planted, under the auspices of 
Rector Slade. There was a disputed right of way through the Parsonage grounds, as 
the occupants of two farms, which lay close by, claimed the right to pass down throng 
them to the Dee shore. Mr. Slade put an end to a dispute* which had been handed 
down to successive rectors, by leaving a pathway, when he walled in the Rectory grounds. 

With respect to the division of the Common we find the following memorandum : — 

" The 10 of September 1709 the Common was divided and the seventh Lott fell to the 
Re Dr Richard Wroe and doll stones marked with his name was sett accordingly at 

both ends and middle, thus p^ with ane + at the tope and P for parsonadge." 

There was formerly a pathway through the Churchyard, which was turned in 1861 
along the east wall, by building a new wall on the Rectory ground. There is a notice 
to this effect in the Churchwarden's books, under the date of July ISth, 1851. 

Owing to the Grange School established by Bennett^s Charity, there was no School 
attached to the Church till Mr. Sawley built the one alluded to above. The present 
School was built by Mr. Slade at his own expense in 1844, and is a mixed School. The 
boys at seven years of age go to the Grange School. 

There are several tombs in the Church, most of them of the family of Gleggs, some of 
the Urmson family, &c. The one perhaps of greatest interest, is the monumental 
inscription inserted in the built-up Priest's door. The slab is red sandstone, on which 
is a coat of arms rudely figured, consisting of a plain cross, eagles as supporters, and 
surmounted by ajDoronet. The following is the inscription :— 

H: S: E: lOHANNES VAN: 
ZOELEN ; NUPER DE CI: 
VITATE BRISTOLIEN : 
SIS GENEROSUS QUI: 
OBIIT 8: TIO DIE SEPTE 
MBRIS ANNO DM. 1689. 

Van Zoelen is supposed to have been in Duke Sohomberg's army, which lay 
encamped on the Meols in the parish in this year. Ormerod gives a reference to Leigh's 
Lancashire, as if to prove this, butthe passage only states the fact of the army having 
encamped there, and says nothing whatever of Van Zoelen. I have not been able 
to discover any information on the subject, but I think it is quite safe to in&r thftt he 
did belong to the Duke's army, and having died, was buried in the nearest Church. 

The south and north walls have several large tablets affixed to them, on which are 
printed, the various bequests made by pious individuals to the parish, the allotment of 

* In the Registers we find the following memorandmn :-- 

170B. To all ensewinff parsons of West Kirby, that Joseph Jennings and John Barclay have noe 
heigh way up through the parsonadge groond, to their ground, bat by the Lane. This was stopt 
by Dr. Wroe himseBe.iipon my information that I had from others, by reason that their ground is 
nothing but a pairt of the Townfieid, though Joseph Jennings enclosed it in anno 1707, and that 
the way is through the town field, over Mr. Betsone's headland or butte. 

I 
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the pews, and one of greRt interest, being a copy of ibe Terrier, whieh we think of 
sniBcieut interest to append. 


TERBIEB. 
A Trae copy of a Terrier of the Tithes belonging 
to the Bectory of WestKirby made in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and twelve aocordinff 
to the articles of the Bight Bey. Father in Ood 
Wm Ld. Bp of Chester. 
Com every eleventh hattook 

Hay the same 

No aftermarth nor Agistment. Mortoaries 


for forty poonds, if debtleas 
For twenty ponzids 
For ten ponnda 

Oblations 
Hnsband and wife 
Servants if more than one 
Eggs for each old House 

ditto Cottage 
Each gaxden one penny 
Each cow one penny (no milk) 


10 
6 
3 



8 

4 

6 
S 

a 


Calves, not more than fonr, for each \ 

Do, if more than four for each 4 

Lambs, not more than fonr, fdr each 1 

For five ditto 10 

From six to ten for each one penny 
or the Lamb wool of the sheep, only 

Every tenth fleece 
Hemp and Flax every toith bundle 
Geese every tenth 
A colt twopence 

Pigs every fiurth— if more than two, one pig 
But the second fiurth free 
Tythe Herbage, if no parishioner twopence per 

pound 
There are no impropriations which we know of 
There are no augmentations wh we, &o. 
Copyed from the Cathedral Begister, December 

the seventh in the year of our Loni one thoo- 

sand Eight Hundred and Twenty eight. 


IQth January, 1855. 8GIENTIFIG SECTION. 
Hbnbt Dawsoh, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Literary and Philosophical Society of LiverpooL Proceedings, daring the 
forty-third session, 1853-54 : including within the same ooyers, as an *< Appendix," 
the Faona of Liverpool, by Isaac Byerley, Esq. 
From the Statistical Society. Journal of the Society, eleyen Tolumes, yi to xtI 
inclusive. 
Index to the first fifteen Tolumes. 
Part 4 of vol. xvii, (1854.) 

Mr. Sansom exhibited several interesting varieties of Ferns from the Azores. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a silver brooch ornamented in niello, of the kind usually known 
as Bob Boy's brooch. It is the property of Mrs. Eirkland, Everton. 

In drawing attention to the rapid rise of Melbourne in Australia, Mr. Stonehouse 
exhibited an original map of the town and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Poole exhibited and explained the revolving rifle, lately patented by Mr. Bentley 
of this town. The objects secured by it are unusual rapidity in the discharge of its 
five barrels, and greater steadiness of aim. Mr. Poele also exhibited a model, showing 
the working machinery of the Look. 

The following Papers were then read: — 

Description of Plans for Temporary Houses, for Encampment, &c., by G. W. 
Stephenson, Esq.; and — 

Bemabks oh thb Baihfall at Wabbihgton, DUBTiro A Pebiod ot Elbvbit 
Ybabs. Bff Tho, Olazebrook Rylands, Esq. 

The observations of the rain-fall at Warrington extended over eleven years (1844- 
1804). The results compared were observed by Mr. Sharp during the three years 
(1844-46) ; by Mr. Bylands during six years (1847-52) ; and at Uie Museum and 
Library during two years (1858-54 ). The gauges were compared with each other, and 
gave the same results. 
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The following Uble showa the yearly rain-fall, the gwge being on tbe ground:— 


Teab. 

Inches. 

Yeab. 

Inches. 

Teab. 

Inches. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

23-73. 
3012. 
30-29, 
36-71. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 

38-75. 
33-98. 
27-79. 
31-48. 

1852. 
1853. 
1854. 

41*46. 
28-25. 
2718. 


Mean yearly fall, 31*338 inches. Mean defect of a gauge elevated SH feet, 14 
per cent. (2 years.) Greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 216 inches, on September 
0,1844, and July 9, 1853. 

The distribution of the mean annual fall throughout the year is contained in the 
following :— 

Distribution of the Mean Annual Fall through the year. 



EXTBEHB FALLS BECOBQED 

Mean fall of each. 

MOXTB. 

IN BACH MONTH. 



" ■ 



' 


Greatest. 

Least 

Month. 

, Quarter. 

Half-year. 

January . . 

4*40 (1852) 

1-76 (1848) 

2-841. 


' 

February... 

4-58 (1848) 

0-68 (184B) 

2021. 

. 6-300 


March.... 

2-76(1851) 

45 (1849) 

1-438. 

. 

. 12*560 

April .... 

4-42 (1843)* 

0-35 (1852) 

1*620. 

' 


May .... 

3*93 (1847) 

002 (1844) 

1868. 

• 6*260 

r-i 

June .... 

4-47 (1861) 

1-00(1850) 

2-777. 

. 

/ O 

July .... 

4*84(1849) 

1-64(1847) 

3*815. 

' 

^ 

August .. 

6*02(1845) 

2*11 (1854) 

3-780. 

. 9-902 

1 1 

September 

5*23 (1847) 

0-64 (1840)* 

2-807. 

. 

- 18'778 

October . . 

6-56 (1843)* 
5-68 (1852) 
5-07 (1852) 

1*90 (1842)* 

3*340. 

' 

Noyember. 

1«60 (1844) 

2*879. 

. 8*876 


December. 

0-18 (1844) 

2-657. 

( 

/ 


* The record during 1642.49 was not complete, these years are therefore not used in ' 

ohl^aining the means, 

The mean for September is less than that for either August or October ; and the 
•ame fact is shown even more strikingly in Mr. Hartnnp*s tables ttom the Liverpool 
Observatory, extending over seven years. 

Those years are 1846-1852, and if we extract the same years from the Warrington 
tables we are able to institute a comparison. Assuming that Spring commences on 
the 1st of March, and the oth^r quarters at regular intervals of three months, we have 
the following : — 

WABHINaTON. 

Spring (March, April, May) ...• 5*42 

Summer (June, July, August) 10*65 

Autumn rfi«pt.; Oct., Nov.) 9*67 

Winter (Dee., Jan., Feb.) 7*98 


LmiBPOOL. 
4*95 
8*36 
8-92 
6-16 


38*62 28*30 

This 18 interesting in to far as it shows the range of maxima and minima, and the 
times of their oocnrrenoe ; but it cannot be regarded as a oorreot comparison of th» 
total rain-fatt at the two places. For this purpose the gauges ought to be at the sama 
elevation above the ground, or their difference of elevation should be known, and aooun 
vate allowance made for it. The position of the Liverpool gauge is unfortunate la. 
this respect, being such as to isolate the results obtained by it from other obaerva* 
tions. The probability is that the true rain-fall at Liverpool is rather greater than 
that at Warrington. 

2b 
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.25M January, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 
Thb Bit. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid npon the table : — 
From the Ethnological Society of London. Transactions of the Society, Tolnme 

iu. for 1854: 
From the Author, John Gray Bell, Esq. A Genealogical Account of the descendants 

of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and King of Castile ; illustrated with 

portraits and armorial bearings of the fiimily of Bell, fol. pamph., 1854. 
From the Author, Joseph Boult, Esq. Seven Letters on the Estuary of the 

Mersey, pamph., 1854-55. 
From the Author, Bev. John Sansom, B.A. Esther : a Sacred Drama, lOmo., 

Oxford, 1845. 
From the Author, Thomas Sansom, Esq. A Letter to the Bight Hon. Sir Bobert 

Peel, Bart., on the Education of the Middle Classes, pamph. 8to., 1845. 

Mr. Mayer exhibited three numbers of the *' Miscellanea Graphica :** a work descrip- 
tive of the collection in the possession of Lord Londesborough. 

Mr. Mayer also exhibited eight etchings of objects now in his own possession. They 
represent part of a collection of earthen vases, flint arrow heads, Ssc, recently found in 
the barrows or tumuli of Danby Moor, near Whitby, in Yorkshire. The etchings also 
contained representations of a small comb made of flint, a bone hair- pin, stone 
hammers, &c. 

In illustration of her communication, Miss fiarrington, of Worden Hall, forwarded five 
original drawings, viz.: — 1. Elevation of Leyland Church, which was taken down in 
1810. '2. Gargoyles from the old Church. 3. Incised slabs and other stones, part of 
a still earlier building. 4. 5. Incised slabs in the present Church yard of Leyland. 

Dr. Hume drew attention to the lithographed statement of the Building Surveyor, 
respecting the buildings erected, altered, or taken down in Liverpool, in 1854. The 
annual rate of increase in the population was inferred from it to be 6,029. 

Dr. Hume read a popular bcdlad, descriptive of the naval battle of Port Boyal, in 1782, 
in which Bodney conquered De Grasse. Some of the topics of the present day autho- 
rised an allusion to the tactics then adopted, of cutting the enemy's line in two. The 
suggestion, though claimed by three persons, was generally attributed to Mr. Clarke, of 
Eldin, father of Lord Eldin, die Scottish Judge ; but it appears that it was.not unknown 
to the ancients. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Notes oh thb Old Chuboh at Lbtlavd. By Miss ffarrington, 

I take the liberty of sending to the Historic Society some drawings connected with 
Leyland Church. 

The first is the copy of an elevation, taken by some inferior Arohiteot, just before ibe 
body of the Old Church was pulled down in 1816, and merely of value as being the only 
known representation of it as it then stood. It shows the porch, and the eurious pro- 
jecting line of Gargoyles placed at some distance below the roof, but we can gather from 
it very little respecting the true character of the three larger windows. The Church had 
a good waggon roof, painted blue, and dotted over with gilt stars. There was a 
western gaUery, erected for the organ, in the early part of George the Third's reign ; 
another and older one along the north wall, and one stretching from north to south 
aoross the Chancel Arch, which from its being only wide enough for one row of pews, 
and from its situation, must, I fancy, have been a *' rood loft." The pulpit and desk 
were near the middle of the south wall. 

. I have given many of the Gargoyles in another drawing ; they were sold as old 
materials, and my father bought them. The first is ** the Cat Stone," to whieh appends 
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the usual story of the stones being removed by night ^in this ease from* Whittle to 
Leyland), and the Deyil, in the form of a oat, " throttling" a person who was bold 
enough to watch. 

The tower and ehanoel were not touched, but the width of the body of the Church 
was increased nine feet on each side. When the old walls were pulled down, they were 
no farther interfered with than the flooring of the new Church required ; but some 
alterations in ffarington Chapel (which occupies the south east comer of the Church) 
a year or two since, and which necessitated the entire remoTal of the old foundations, 
brought to light the fact that they were partly composed of the fragments of a still 
earlier Church. The iucised slabs drawn out are of very superior workmanship to 
those in the Churchyard, and the small headstone apparently more ancient. There 
were other portions of stone coffins besides the head piece I have drawn, and the 
stones from the Norman arch are in number respectively 11,5, and 1. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the undisturbed portion of the foundations would be equally rich 
in fragments as this south east eomer. 

The two remaining sheets represent stones now in the Churchyard. There are some 
others, but I have drawn all or most of the different types. Some of them are defaced 
by inscriptions of the 17th and 18th centuries; but these, of course, I have omitted in 
the sketches. 

The ffarrington Chapel had a window (and not a door as now) at its east end. I am 
unable to say when it was first appropriated as a chantry, all my documents on the 
subject recognising it as already such. You are no doubt aware that a list of the 
Lancashire Chantries is a desideratum among antiquaries. It is dedicated to St 
Nicholas, the Church itself to St. Andrew. In 1591 William ffarrrington obtained a 
confirmation of his previous family claim tovit from Bishop Chaderton, who confirms 
to him and his heirs for ever, a right to " sit, stand, and otherwise repose themselves 
therein" while living, and after death to occupy*' two several vawtes or toumbes in 
the upper of the same lying eastward to bury the deade bodys of the men, and in the 
lower standing westward to bury the deade bodys of the women." There was a division 
between the two sexes in the family pew itself till 1816, and at the present time the 
men's free sittings run along the south side of the Church, and the women's the north. 
Prior to the alterations, all diat part of the Chapel wall not occupied by monuments 
was covered with hatchments, helmets, tabards, and other relics of the age of heraldic 
funerals, but they were destroyed with the old Church. This was unfortunately pulled 
down at a time when church architecture was little thought of, and the restoration 
committed to an inferior hand named Longworth. The steeple, which contains six 
good bells, and the whole of the chancel were undisturbed. 

There are three sedilia and a double piscina under four semi-circular arches, and 
in the opposite wall an ambry, with a small pointed arched door of rude oak as black 
as ink, till lately painted over. The roll moulding is the characteristic ornament of 
this part of the Church, and the windows are the simplest form of decorative. There 
are some fragments of old stained glass in the east one. In the window seat of 
that westward of the chancel door four folios are chained, viz. : Foxe's " Martyrs," and 
Jewell's "Apology," in black letter, and **A Preservative against Popery,** of later 
date. From the apex of the chancel arch there hung, till a year or two since, the once 
sky-blue flag of the Leyland Volunteers, with a wreath of laurel painted on one side, 
and Britannia, copied from a halfpenny, on the other. I can give no particulars of 
the corps itself 

In the outer north wall of the ehaneel, about three feet above the ground, is a low 
arch, the purpose of which is not very clear. It is, perhaps, four feet wide, and nearly 
two high in front, and there are no indications of its ever having contained a recumbent 
figure. 

We had a venerable yew tree in our Churchyard, but it was blown down in the 
storm of Christmas, 1852. 

I have only examined the Registers with reference to my own family, but I never 
met with anything remarkable. Baines gives some account of them, but be does 
not mention anything curious. 
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' IK February, 1805. ABCHuEOLOOICAL SECTION. 

Thb Rbt. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minates of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry George Bimmer, of 6, Breckfield Road Sonib, was doly eleeted an Ordinsff 
Member of the Society. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., of SafEion Walden, was doly elected an Honorary Member* 

The following Donations were laid npon the table : — 

From the Kilkenny Arohseolog^cal Society. Proceedings and transactions for 1854, 
in three parts, viz. : Part 1 for January, March, and May ; Part 2 for Jnly ; 
and Part 8 for November. 

From J. F. Marsh, Esq. The following collection of Maps of Lirerpool : — ^thai of 
1725, Sherwood, given on the margin of his maps of 1821 and 1824; 
1765, Eyes; 1769, Perry, in four sheets; 1785, Eyes; 1795, O'Connor; 
1796, Conder, published by Gore; 1797, Jones; 1803, Gregory; 1807, 
Troughton; 1807, Kaye; 1814, Gore; in 1815, Kaye; 1821, Sherwood; 
1823, Walkers; 1824, Sherwood; 1838, Austen, published by Kaye; and 
one, of the south side of the town, 1800, without a name. 

From John Mather, Esq. Notes and Queries, five volumes ; Memoirs of Captain 
Crow, of Liverpool, 8vo., 1830. Plan and Elevation of India Buildings, 
Water Street, by Maclure & Co. ; Account of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
in 1806, a broadside, by Gore ; Map of Lancashire, by James Leigh, showing 
all the Roman Catholic Chapels in the County in 1820. 

From David Lamb, Esq. The Athenaum for 1854, in continuation of a formef 
donation.* 

From the Rev. Dr. Thorn. Anthem and Epitaphs in Memory of certain of his 
deceased kindred. By Thomas Macgill, Percy Street, Liverpool, 1854. 

From Henry Johnson, Esq. A Boman Mortarium, found at Castle Northwicb. 
On the xim is the maker^s name S O L V S F (Solus fecit). 

Dr. Kendrick eihibited a portrait of Dr. Aikin, within the frame of which Was part of 
a note fh>m Miss Lucy Aikin, dated 28tb January, 1854, expressing her conviction of 
its correctness* 

Dr. Kendrick also exhibited, in illnstration of his own paper, a vroodcut of a summer* 
bouse, and eight lithographic representations of buildings, entitled, " Warrington Vestigia 
Aoademica." 

Mr. Hardman exhibited two brass rubbings from Dartford in Kent, of the dates 1443 
and 1453 respectively. 

•. The Secretary was Erected to subscribe fbr the following works, to be added to th* 
library of th6 Society : — 

La Normandie Souterraine« on Notices sur des Cimiti^res Romains, et des Cimid^res 

Francs, explores en Normandie. Par M. L'Abbe Cochet. 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, being the unpublished Account, by the Rev. Bryan Fans* 
sett, of the Collection now in the possession of Mr. Mayer, procured in the 
exploration of more than five hundred Anglo-Saxon tumuli in Kent To be 
edited by Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
The Preston Guild Rolls, illustrated biographioally, and with portraits, costumed^ 
and fao-similes. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

A Morning Ramble through Old Wanington, by James Kendrick, M.D. ; and Deseiip* 
tion of a Unique Vase in the possession of Mr. Mayer, by F. R. P. Boocke, Esq. 

♦ Vol. vi., p. 9. 


hth February, 1855. LITERABY SECTION. 
Thi Bbv. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minntes of the last MeetiDg were read and oonftrmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From the Norfolk and Norwich Archasological Society. Original Papers published 

under the direction of the Committee, vol. iv, part 3, 1855. 
From the Statistical Society. Journal of the Society. Parts 1, %, and 8 of vol. 

xvii. (1854.) 
From James Gordon Stewart, Esq. Liverpool Churches and Chapels, their 

destruction, removal, or alteration, with notices of Clergymen, Ministers and 

others, fiy the Be v. Dr. Thom. Bepiinted with additions and alterations 

firom the papers of the Historic Society. 1854. 
From the Bev. Dr. Thom. The Ultimate Manifestation of God to the World. By 

David Waldie, Esq., 1847. 

Mr. Hardman exhibited a copy of the Bible in Spanish, (Basle, 1A69,) with curious 
MS. notes. 

The Secretary laid upon the table the first five volumes of the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society, now out of print. They had been purchased by the Council to complete 
the set. 

The following communication was read : — 

NoTiCB ov AN Anoibnt Maxubobipt Ghbobiolb. By the Rev, John Saruom, 
B,A,, Oxford, 

I have had put into my hands and have now before me, the unpublished manuscript 
of an ancient English Chronicle, a brief notice of which may perhaps be acceptable 
to the members of the Historic Society. 

This MS is contained in a folio volume of 452 pages, written on parchment in a 
legible black letter of the simplest character, with illuminated capitals at the beginning 
of the several chapters, the headings of which are in red ink, as are also some 
quotations occurring here and there throughout the history. 

From the account given of this interesting volume by the Bev. J. S. Davies, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, by whose kindness I have been entrusted with itf it appears 
to have been handed down in the family from time immemorial, together with certain 
printed books known to have belonged to the historian Speed, from whom Mr. Davies's 
family claim descent Thus it is not unreasonably conjectured, that the MS may also 
have belonged to Speed : a supposition, however, which had met with no conclusive 
corroboration up to Thursday last, February I. Previously to that date, Mr. Daviea 
had made a careful comparison of his MS with divers published Chronicles ; by 
which means he thinks he has ascertained, that certain minor eonversations and 
historical fables of greater or less interest, which are found interspersed here and there 
throughout the volume, do not meet with any mention at the eorresponding places in 
such of the Ancient Chronicles as he had been enabled to search. It seemed, there- 
fore, reasonable to oonclude, even prior to any distinct clue being found to the author- 
ship or original ownership of this nameless MS, that it was not a mere copy or trans- 
lation of some other, but an independent and original work. This conclusion, as well 
as the fact of the volume having been in Speed's possession, may be now considered 
as satisfactorily established. 

On Thursday, Mr. Davies aeoompanied me through the pages of Speed's History of 
Great Britain ; where, in the course of our search, we detected one uncbuhted extract 
from this MS Chronicle, besides other references made to it with sufficient closeness 
and accuracy to allow of the passages being traced and collected. The volume is, in 
truth, no other than the <* ancient MS,'* " nameless old MS,*' and " English Chronicle 
MS," to which referenoe is made several times in the margin of Speed's history. 
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The solitary extrMt» whiob I think conolasiTe in detennining the book's identity, is 
found in the 7th book of the History of Great BriUin, ohap. 12, at p. 317 of the first 
edition, where reference is made in die margin to *' a namelesse old MS, ehap. 154." 

The passage in the text is as follows : — 

'* Thns in an old mannsoript we find it indited : Understand amonf yarn of Rome, 
that I am king Arthur of Britaine, and freely it hold, and shall hold ; and at Rome 
hastily will I bee, not to give you truage, but to have truage of you : for Constemtine, 
that was Helene^s sonne, and other of mine ancestors conquered Rome, and thereof were 
Emperours; and that they had and held I shall have yourz [sio !] Goddis grace" 

The original passage in the MS, which occnrs, not at ehap. 154, (whieh is clearly a 
mistake,) but towards the end of cap. IviQ, I will now trausoribe literally : " Under- 
stondeth among you of Rome yat J am kyng Artur of Britayne and firely itholde and shal 
holde and at Rome hastly will I be not to geve yon trnage hot forto bane truage of you for 
Constantyn yat was helene's sone and oyr of myn auncestris eonquerid Borne and yerof 
were emperours and yat thay hadde and held I shall haue yorous goddis grace.*' 

The word *< yoronz** in the MS evidently puzzled Speed^s printer: but happily the 
printer's darkness discloses to us, as it were, a star — to be our beaeon to the only 
passage, which the historian appears to have extracted word for word. 

There is yet another argument, by which this identity may be corroborated. The 
writer of that portion of Speed's History, which records the death of King John, 
mentions certain " nameless authors before ann. 1483," and refers in the margin to 
**JSng. Chronicles M8 T whilst it is observable of Mr. Davies's MS, that it ends 
somewhat abruptly with the close of the reign of king Henry vi ; having the appear- 
ance of an unfinished work. So that, in all likelihood, the author of this Chronicle 
flourished in the succeeding reign (viz. that of Ed. iv.) which ended in the year 
referred to, (i.e. 1488.) It should perhaps be mentioned, that the MS commences by 
accounting for the name of Albion by the known fable of Albyne and her sisters; and 
that throughout it seems to contain ^e usual complement of romantic legends. 

As Speed was a Chester man, it seems highly probable, that the Historic Soeiety of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or some member, may be in possession of some facts or 
documents capable of throwing light upon this interesting volume. Should such be 
the case, not only would it be esteemed a favour by Mr. Davies, and by the writer of 
this notice, but it might also tend to remove an obscurity in one of the bye-paths of 
historic literature, if any information that may be possessed might be obligingly com« 
municated. 

A Paper was also read, of which the following is an abstract : — 

AVAI.T8IS OT THE SUBSCBIBBBS TO THB VaBIOUS LiVEBPOOL ChABITIBS. By the 

Rev. A, Hume, D,C,L,, LL.D, 

This Analysis was made in imitation of a former one, dated 1852, the intention of 
which was to shew ihe subscribers to all the Church objects in town. 
The subjects were arranged under four general heads. 

1. Distant Missions: Including the Church Missionary Society, the Soeiety for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Colonial Church Society. 

2. Home Missions : Including the Pastoral Aid, the Curates' Aid, and Church of 
England Scripture Readers' Societies. 

8. Religious Objects General: Church building, in connexion with three local societies ; 
and the building of other local churches, in a period of three years. 

4. Educational Objects General : Building of Church Schools in a period of three 
years, and permanent support of the Church of England School Society. 

The names of all the subseribers were arranged in alphabetical order, and in columns 
opposite to each name marks were put, indicating the objects to which the individaal 
subscribed. 

The general result was the following : — 

(1 ) That there are only 122 gentlemen who subscribe to the majority of these objects, 
or to any ednsiderable number of them. (2) That the entire strength of their sup- 
porters^-that is, of those who subscribe to any or to all of them — is 1248. (8) That 
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690 other persons subscribe to the Blue-coat Hospital, or to the sebools oonseeted with 
the ▼arions churches and districts of the town. SeTeral of the^e last, including a large 
proportion of those who subscribe to the Blue-coat Hospital, are protestant dissenters. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question here, "what are charities?*' Some include 
under the term fdl societies or institutions whose object is either to promote the glory 
of God or good will towards men ; others apply the term to societies for the latter 
object merely ; while others again, perhaps more logical and consistent than either of 
the foregoing, confine the term " charities" to such societies or institutions as minister 
to the relief of human suffering, from which others have nothing to fear. It is obvious 
that a fever hospital, a lunatic asylum, or a receptacle for persons with malformations, 
is not a charity^ except in a very loose sense of the term. It is really an institution 
connected with moral and sanatory police, having in view prevention as much as cure, 
perhaps more. 

Without adhering rigidly to this distinction, the institutions of which an analysis is 
given here are the following : — 

1. The Blue Goat Hospital. 

2. The Northern Hospital, 
d. The Southern Hospital. 

4. The Liverpool Dispensaries, including St Anne's Dispensary, and Eye 

and Ear Institution. 
G. The Boyal Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, and Lock Hospital. 

6. The Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

7. The District Provident Society. 

8. The Sailors* Home. 

9. The Asylum for Orphan Boys. 

10. The Female Orphan Asylum. 

11. The School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

12. The School for the Blind. 

Omitting all other sources of income, such as endowments, houses, invested pro- 
perty, donations, and church collections, let us look to the annual subscribers alone. We 
easily gather from the Reporte the following general statement: — 

Total 
GharitioB. Subscribers. Sub'tions. 

£ 

Blue Goat Hospital 1733 2063 

Northern Hospital 1263 2034 

SoDthem Hospital 728 1213 

Dispensaries 1130 1861 

Boyal Infirmary, &c 1350 2464 

Eye and Ear Institution 334 863 

District Provident Society . . 687 735 

Sailors' Home 167 263 

Asylum for Orphan Boys .... 479 496 

Female Orphan Asylum .... 835 876 ..... 

Deaf and Dumb Institution . . 429 496 

School for the Blind 675 812 


Average of 

Sab'tions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


3 

9 


12 

2 


13 

4 


12 

11 


16 
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8 


1 




3 

2 


4 

1 


9760 13,676 

Thus, speaking in general terms, there are ten thousand annual subscriptions paid 
to the charities of Liverpool, independent of other sums ; and these amount to J£14,OO0. 
The subscriptions to the Infirmary are the largest, probably because it includes several 
objects ; there are a good many of J£5 5s. Those to the Asylum for Orphan Boys are 
the smalle&t, being usually a guinea or half a guinea. 

Now, it must be apparent, tibat though there are 9760 subscriptions^ there are not 9760 
wbscriberSf but that the name of one individual occurs in several reports. If, there- 
fore, we take the largest list as a basis, the roll of the Blue Goat Hospital, we may com- 
pare each of the others with it, and see what proportion of their subscribers is to be 
found in it. It is popularly said that the subscribers to the Blue Goat Hospital support 


•U Old ohftritlet of the town ; hi tnalytit of thii kind will toit dw Movmoj of lh« 
itfttement. 
Of the 1708 tabsoriben to tho Blue Coitt Hoi|dtol, the following noabAn «ad pro- 
portioDB are foand in the several lists »-— 

8nbs. Proportion of the whole. 

Norihern Hospital 620 60 per eenl 

Southern Hospitol 403 07 „ 

* Dispensaries 61ft ftO „ 

B6yal Infirtnary, &e. 782 68 „ 

Eye and Ear Institution 104 68 „ 

District Proyident Soeiety 871 68 „ 

f^aOortr Home 106 68 „ 

Asylam for Orphan Boys 807 64 „ 

Female Orphan Asylvm 478 67 „ 

DeafandDnmb Institntion 204 60 „ 

Sehool for the Blind 801 60 „ 

4068 
Thns it appears that Qie fnbscrlbers to the Bhie Coat Hospital pay ftom 60 to 70 per 
eent. of the subscriptious to the other charities mentioned here. Dedoctiog 1783 snb- 
scriptions from the total, 0760, wo have 8027 as the total Subscriptions to the charities 
on this latter Table. The number 4.^^68 gives mn arerage of 67 per eent. ; so that 
nearly tkree-jijlhs of the support to all the other charities is given by the subscribers 
to the Blue Coat Hospital. 

The next point was to ascertain how many itibseHbe to only one object, and what 
that object is. For a variety of reasons, differ^t individaals prefer diflferent charities 
and patronise them only, while the sympathies of others are more widely extended. To 
aseertain this, it was necessary to throw the natoes of all the sabseiibers into alpha- 
betical order, and to mark opposite to each in prepared columns, the objects to which 
he subscribed. The subscribers to only one object were then sppaMni, m the respective 
oolumns. 

Subscribe to only Proportion of 

one object. the whole. 

Blue Coat Hospital 402 28 per cent 

Northern Hospital 268 20 „ 

Southern Hospital 126 17 „ 

Dispensaries 180 12 „ 

Soyal Infirmary! ^ 1^ 11- » 

Eye and Ear Institution 80 12 ^ 

District Provident Society 81 18 „ 

Sailors' Home 21 13 „ 

Asylum for Orphan Boys 26 • . 6 „ 

Female Orphan Asylum 104 12 „ 

Deaf and Dumb Institution 13 8 „ 

School for the Blind 80 13 ,» 

1627 

It thus appears that ft-om 16 to 16 per cent of all the subscriptions are given by 
persons who subscribe to "pet charities" only; while the rem ainiug 84 per cent, are 
oontributod by persons whose benevolence is of a more diffusive character. But what 
proportion do these 1027 single-charity subscribers bear to the whole f A careful 
summing give us 3448 as the entire number of the names ; so that of those who subscribe 
to the Liverpool charities, 44 f>er cent, subscribe only to one object. There are, of course, 
60 per cent, who subscribe to more objects than one. 

It is still further desirable to show how many subscribe to two, three, four or more 
objects, and how mtaij to the whole. With some trouble, the whole of these facts may 
be gleaned from the combined list ; and they form important data for further deductions. 
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Snbseriptiottt* 

Saibsciibe lo only one object .... 1527 making 1527 

„ two 649 „ 1298 

„ three 844 „ 1036 

„ four 259 „ 1030 

„ five 198 „ 990 

„ six 135 „ 810 

„ seven 108 „ 756 

eight 85 „ 680 

N nine 60 „ 540 

„ ten 43 ^ 430 

„ eleven 30 „ 930 

„ twelve 10 ,. 120 

9448 9549 

This table famishes ns idth some very important nMultB. 

Looking primArily to the nthacripUim*, «&d >oidy ^eoondtirily to the suhteribers, the 
following cnrions results appear: — 

(1) If to those who subscribe to five or more objects we add 30 of those who sub- 
scribe to four, we have 689 individuals contributing 4776 annual subscriptions, while 
the remaining 2749 individuals contribute only 4773. In other words, half the support 
to the public charities of Liverpool is gfven by 689 individvals ! 

(2) Again, let us add together those who subscribe to four or more objeets and 225 
of those who subscribe to only three. The result is that 1173 individuals contribute 
6367 subscriptions, while the remaining 2295 contribute only 3182. In other words, 
two thirds of the support given to the public charities of the town is by 1173 indivi- 
duals, while nearly twice the number of persons are required to supply tihe reMnaiaing one' 
third! 

(3) We are now in a position to test the correctness of the popular statement that 
" about 1500 persons support all the charities of the town." Let us add 421 of those who 
subscribe to two objects to the 1527 who subscribe to only one object. The whole 
■ubscribers are then divided into two sets of 1948 «nd 1500 respectively. The former 
contribute only 2369 annual subscriptions, or less than 24 per cent, of the whole ; the 
latter (1500 persons) contribute' 7280 innnual subscriptions, or more than 76 per cent, 
of the whole. The popular statement is therefore verified in its substanoe : 1500 
individuals do actually contribute more than three-fourths of the support which our local 
charities receive. 

(4) Finally, if we add together the subscribers to more than one object, we have 1921 
individuals contributing 81«&2 subscriptious (an average of 4;^ each), whUe 1527 others 
eontribute only 1527 subscriptions. 

The concluding part of the paper was occupied with suggestions for the amendment 
of this state of things. 

Thus, there were in Liverpool, in 1853, 65,442 persons rated to the poor. Admitting 
that a good many of these are themselves poor, and the recipients of relief, there is still 
a large number who ought to subscribe, but actually giire nothing for public purposes. 
If we omit those who are rated under j£12 a year, 34,520, we have still 30,922 heads of 
families, each of whom ought to contribute something. 

The plan of seeking for numerous subscriptions, even though they should be smaller 
than «t present, was strongly recommended, on the ground that ii would Interest a much 
larger number of persons in those benevolent objects. 

The publication also of a combined list, similar to that of the cubscribers to Church 
objects, or to that from which the last two of these tables were iMMupiled, would obviate 
numerous difficulties. It would show, (by the absence of their names,) all those who 
neglect this part of their moral obligations ; and these would be the ^rsons to be can- 
vassed, instead of those who give already. But even those whom such a list would 
show tolM subscribers, night become more thorougfaiy so. Persooewho now subscribe 
to oilly one object, tnight be induced toBubecribe to' two ; those itho Mibscribe to two, 
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might extend their &id to three or four; and bo on. The ehisf adTantage, howerer 
would he, the eontinaal enrolling ef new oontrihntora tfaroogh the exertions of 
eanv888er«, antil neariy all who pay income tax would also pay a voluntary taxation 
to diminish those evils to which humanity is liable, and for whieh in this country there 
is no legal provision. 


16th February, 1859. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Thk Bbt. Db. Thom, y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes' of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Architectural, Archeological and Historic Society of Chester. Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, part iii. January to December, 18d2. 

From the Author, James Stonehouse, Esq. A New and Complete Hand>book for 
the Stranger in Liverpool, 12mo. Lacey. 

Dr. Hume exhibited and explained his Combined List of the Subscribers to all the 
Church objects in the town. It was arranged alphabetically with the addresses, and 
showed the particular Societies and Institutions to which each gentleman subscribed. 
It was on the same plan as the Combined List which he had recommended, of the 
Subscribers to the various Charities of the town. 

Mr. Stonehouse exhibited a set of Wedgewood's Cameos, twenty-five in number, 
systematically arranged. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On the Mani^ture of Cobalt, by Henry Atherton, Esq. 


22iui February, 1865. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 

The Bby. Db. Thom, V^., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From Edward Hindley, Esq. Chaucer's Works in black letter, with large coloured 
wood- cuts. Folio. London, 1562. Spenoer's Faery Queene and other Poems, 
4to. London, 1612. 
From J. Norman Crosse, F.S.S. The early Naval Ballads of England, by J. 
O. Halliwell, F.B.8., (No. viii of the Tracts issued by the Perc^ Society of 
London,) 1841. 

Jack of Dover, his Quest of inquiry for the Veriest Fool in England, (No. 
xxvi of Ditto,) 1842. 

Tbirteen Psalms, and the first Chapter of Ecdesiastes, translated into 
English verse, by John Croke, Temp. Henry viii, (No. xl of Do.) 1844. 

St. Brandan, a medieval Legend of the Sea ; by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., (No. xlviii of Do.) 1844. 
From the Author, Bobert Bawlinson, Esq., Beport of the General Board of 

Health, on a Preliminary Inquiry respecting Middleton in Lancashire, 1854. 
From the Editor, J. F. Marsh, Esq. Papers connected with Milton and hia 
Family. Issued by the Chetham Society, 1851 . 
La Normandie Souterraine, by the Abb^ Cochet, which had been procured for the 
Society, was laid upon the table for the inspection of the members. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a section from a branch of the Phytolaca or '* Ombro " of the 
Spaniards. It had been cut in the Botanic Garden of Liverpool in 1851, and exhibited 
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no fewer tban seTenteen rin^, thongh it was only three years sinoe the branch had first 
appeared on the tnink. It would deceive the inexperienced respecting the age of the tree. 

Dr. Hume also exhibited the leg of an AnatraliiEui Emu, Dromaios ater, showing how 
the tibia was serrated behind ; also the skin of the foot of an Albatross, Diomedea 
exulana, which had been used as a purse by a New Zealand chiefl 

The Chairman exhibited a portrait of Qie late Stephenson Maogill, D.D., engraved 
from a pamting by Raebum. 

The BeT. P. S. Dale exhibited two printed lists of toasts, each consisting of 44 in 
number. Those in one, were proposed at a banquet held in the Town Hall, in Deoem- 
ber, 1818, on the occasion uf a public rejoicing after the battle of Leipsie, the room 
being used for the first time, and the building still in an unfinished state. This was 
accompanied by an engraving, showing the appearance of the Hall w&en illnminated 
on the occasion. Those in the other list were proposed at a dinner held in January, 
1814, at the King^s Arms, Castle Street, in honour of the Right Hon. George Canning, 
who then met his constituents. 

The Secretary read two resolutions adopted by the Council, showing their earnest 
desire to put the Library in order as soon as possible, to secure a suitable place of 
deposit for it, and to make its contents available to the members. 

Mr. Stonehouse read a short communication entitled Hard Winters, enumerating and ^ 
describing the periods of greatest severity, from 1380 to 1888. . ' ^^ 

Dr. Hume read some extracts from a manuscript glossary of the native language 
of Australia. It was compiled about 1846, by George H. Barber, Esq., a native 
colonist, from the tribe which inhabits the valley of the Hume river or Upper Murray. 

A member read an account of one of the Summer excursions of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists' Club, written by a lady. The visit was to Etall on the Border, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

Mr. Marsh exhibited five portraits of Milton, and an impression of a silver seal L>^ 
supposed to have belonged to him. 

The following communication was then read : — 

NOTICS OY THB InVENTOBT OF THB EfFBCTS Of MbS. MiLTOB, WiDOW OF THB 

Post. By J. F, Marsh, Esq, 

Mr. Marsh exhibited a copy of the inventory, filed in the episcopal registry of 
Chester, of the effects of Mrs. Milton, the widow of the poet. The copy had been fur- 
nished to him by the courtesy of Mr. Jones, of Nantwich, whose search had brought 
the document to light, and who had communicated the faot in an article which 
appeared in/* Notes and Queries" of the 10th instant. His forwarding a copy of this 
very curious document was one of those " Amenities of Literature " which every one 
who cultivates a literary taste has had opportunities of experiencing, as he was a total 
stranger to Mr. Marsh, and knew him only from the fact that a few years ago the 
accident of his being the possessor of some original documents connected with the 
affairs of the poet's family had led to his editing them as a contribution to the mis- 
eellaneous volume of the Chetham Society. Those documents consisted of the releases 
from Milton's three daughters to his widow for their portions of their fathei^s estate, 
various documents showing the family relations and pecuniary circumstances of the 
widow, and, finally, the probate copy of her will, dated 22nd August, 1727, and proved 
on the 10th of October following. He had taken the opportunity of appending some 
observations, in which he had succeeded in exploding some long standing errors 
as to the parentage* of Milton's widow, vindicating her from some unjust reflections 
on her character, and on her conduct to her husband's children ; and, finally, after 

*lt has been repeatedly stated, on the authority of Ormerod, who had been misled by a mistake 
of Pennant, that she was the daashter of dir Edward Minsholl, of Stoke ; bat it is now unqaes. 
tionably shown that she was the daa^ter of Randolph Minshall, of Wistaston, near Nantwich, 
where she was baptized on the 30th December, 1638, and, consequently, if baptized shortly after 
birth, she was in her S6tili year at the time of her marriage with Milton in 1()64, and in her 89th 
at her death. 
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tnoing her pedigree, ehewed tbat she died at Nantwich, at the date above indieated^ 
learing effeets sworn tuder the value of £4JQ, her ineome having been derived from 
Boareee which terminated with her life. 

The Jaw lequires that exeeotors and adminiatratore ahall lodge in the Eoeletiaatioal 
court an inventory of the deoeaaed's effects. In modem times this is never done, 
exeept in oases of litigation, and the words — ''time being allowed to exhibit an 
inventory *' have become a mere form. Not being aware that the practice of lodging an 
iDvetitory, as a matter of course, had prevailed eo late as 1727, he had not dLoaght of 
seanchiog for one. Mr. Jones had, however, done so, and had succeeded in bringing 
to light a dooument deseribiug with great partieulaiity a number of articles, several of 
which it woudd be curious to trace. 

A ''Totarsheli knife and fork,*' valued, with o4her odd ones, at is.,** Mr. Jones 
pvamised lo make die subject of a further communication to " Notes and Queries.*' 

"Mr. MiUon's pioluies," valued, along with his coat of arms, at JEIO lOs., describee 
two portraits of the poet which are well known, and the fact that one of them had been 
sold by Mrs. Milton's executors for twenty goineas had been noticed in the Chatham 
Tract, itt support of the inference that the ^0, under which her effects were sworn, 
was the mere nominal amount of an appraiser's estimate. Tbe pictures are thus 
referred to, in a note to Wartuu*s " Minor Poems of Milton :" — 

'* There sre four or five original pictures of our author. The first, a hfdf length 
with a laeed ruff, is by Cornelius Jansen, in 1618, when he was only a boy of ten years 
old. It had belonged to Milton's widow, bis third wife, who lived in Cheshire. This 
was in the possession of Mr. Thomas HoUis, having been purchased at Mr. Charles 
Stanhope's sale for thirty-one guineas, in June, 1760. Lord Harrington wishing to 
have Uie lot returned, Mr. Hollis replied that his lordship's whole estate should not 
re<^Qrchase it. It was engraved by J. B. Cipriani in 1760. Mr. Stanhope bought it 
of the executors of Milton's widow for twenty guineas. The late Mr. Hollis, when his 
lodgings in Covent Garden were on fire, walked calmly out of the house with this 
picture by Jansen in his hand, neglecting to secure any other portable article of value. 
* * * Another, which had also belonged to Milton's widow, is in the possession of 
the Onslow family. This, which is not at all like Faithome's crayon drawing, and by 
seme is suspected not to be a portrait of Milton, has been more than once engraved by 
Vertue, who, in his first plate of it, dated 1731, and in others, makes the age 21. 
This has been also engraved by Houbrakeu, in 1741, and by Cipriani.* The ruff is 
much in the neat style of painting ruffs about and before 1628. The picture is 
handsomer than the engravings. This portrait is mentioned in Aubrey's MS Life of 
Milton, 1681, as then belonging to the widow, and he says: * Mem. — h^rite hU name 
t» red letters on his pictures, which his widowe has, to preserve them, " 

There was another item deserving particular notice, namely :— 

" 2 Teaspoons and one silver spoon with a seal and stopper and bitts of silver . . 12/6 " 
The silver seal could not be so satisfactorily traced as the pictures, but in the 6th vol. of 
the ArchflBologicalJournal, a silver seal of .the poet was mentioned as having been exhibi- 
ted at one of the meetings of the Institute, by Mr. Disney, and the account goes on to state 
that " this valuable memorial had been in the possession of Mr. John Payrft, on the 
death of Thomas Foster, who had miirhed Eli^beth Clarke, daughter of Deborah, 
Milton's youngest daughter, and wife of Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spitalfields. 
Mr. Payne sold it to Mr. Thomas Uollis in 1761. On his death, 1774, it came into 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis, and then became part of the collection 
inherited in 1804 by Dr. Disney." Now if this history of Mr. Disney's seal be strictly cor- 
rei}t>iteould scarcely have been the same described in Mrs. Milton's.inventory, which was 
taken the very day before the death of Deborah Clarke, .and none of Mrs. Milton's 
property was likely to have got into the possession of the Fosters ; but without 
detracting at all from the authenticity of Mr. Disney's relic, which speaks for itself, 
it may be conjectured that its early history may have been misrepresented by Mr. 
Payne, or a previous owner. This is, perhaps, preferable to the supposition of there 
having been a second silver seal in Mrs. Milton's possession. 

M^— ^.1 ■ ■■■■■ Ml ■ ^1 W J ■■■■!■■ ■ M IP ■ ■ I ^ ■ II ■ !■■■ ^MMM m^, I . 1 I . , , , I ^ ■!■ i H. ■!■ ^■■■■1 » M ■ ■ ■ M^— ^^^ip^ 

* All the engraved portraits mentioned above, namely, the two by Cipriani, one by Vertue, on* 
by Honbraken, and one by Faithome, were exhibited to the meeting. 
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The supposition that the £40 was a mere appraiie^s estimate, at a nomtbal Talue, 
is quite refuted hy an inspection of the inventory. On the contrary, the articles are 
enumerated with extreme minuteness, as, for instance, *' 2 pewter spoons, 3 d. ;*' " 1 
roll pin. Id. f " Coles, Gd." In fact, out of 108 items, embracing a larger number of 
separate articles, 36 items are under one shilling, 46 others under five shillings, and 
only three above one pound. The three first items of the inventory being, with the 
exception of ** 1 pair, I odd sheet, 14s." and " 1 old pair of sheets, 2s.," the only 
bedding described, would indicate extremely straitened means. They consist of " a 
pair bedstead and hangings, 18s.;" " a feather bed and bolster, weight 941., at 6d., 
£2 7s. ;" " 2 quilts and pair of blankets, old patched ones, 10s. ;" and when they come 
to be compared with the prices put upon various articles of wearing apparel, such as 
" a Norwich gown and petticoat, £i 5s.," *' a Calmiancoe gown, 14s.,*' " a quilted 
petticoat, 8s.," and ** an old Norwich gown and coat, 10s.," it would seem that a fair 
price was put upon the articles. At the same time, a certain degree of gentility is 
indicated by several of the items, such as the various articles of wearing apparel, and 
even the trifling items of — " 1 old muflf and case, 4d.," and ** 2 pair m£9e8, 2s." ** 1 
dress-box, bottles and things belonging, 12s.," are quite in keeping, while " 1 mask 
and fan, 28.," are articles we should scarcely have expected to find among the goods 
and chattels of Mrs. Milton. 

The entire document, irrespective of the interest felt in the individnal to whom 
it relates, gives a curious picture of the household arrangements of a lady of straitened 
means at the commencement of the last century, and accords well with a saying which 
a Nantwich correspondent states, on the authority of a lady of 83, to have been for- 
merly in use in that neighbourhood, of persons who had narrow incomes — that they 
had " Mrs. Milton's feast — enough and no more." 

The following is a copy of the 

« TBUB AND PEBVECT INYBVTOBT 

of the goods and chattels of late Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, appraised by ns, whose names 
are ondemam'd, this 26th of August, 1727." 

A pair Bedsteads and hangings 18 

A feather bed and bolster, weight 94 1. at 6d 2 7 

2 Quilts and pair of Blanketts, old patched ones 10 

2 Teaspoons and 1 silver spoon with a seal and stopper) ^ |n a 

and bitts of silver / " ^-^ ^ 

1 Chest of Drawers and frame 13 

1 Dress-Box, bottles, and things belonging 12 

1 Pencil case 8 

1 pr 1 odd sheet 14 

1 doz. old napkins • 4 

6 old peices of linnen •••• 2 

8 Pewter plates 6 

2 Pewter Dishes 4 8 

2 Do 3 

A small Brass Mortar and Pestill 2 

A Coffee Copper Pot 3 

A Brass Fender 1 4 

2 Kettles and 3 old sospans at 9 p. with old stewpan .... 6 9 

1 Pewter Pint 8 

1 Small Hang Iron ' 8 

2 Small Hang Spits 4 

Iron Scewers and Egg slice 4 

Iron and heaters ,. 2 

Iron Pestill and wood mortar • 10 

1 fire shovell, tongs, and'proker 1 8 

1 Flesh fork ....• 4 

A Marble Mortar and Pestill 9 
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2 Cane Chain and two Telvet eashins 17 

1 Small CoTer^d Chair :i 

1 Joyn stool 1 

1 large old trunk and frame 6 

1 Hair trunk 8 

2 Dale Boxes 2 

1 Leather Trunk 1 

1 Small ooTei^d box 2 

1 old dripping pan 4 

1 old muff and case 4 

1 old shash 6 

8 Sedge bottom chairs 1 6 

A Tin fish plate 6 

A Hand Candlestick and snuffer of Tin 6 

ATindo 8 

A Large Bible 8 

2 Books of Paradise 10 

Some old Books and few old pictures • 12 

Mr. Milton's pictures and Coat of Arms 10 10 

2 Pails, 1 stand, 2 small barrells 

2 doz. glass bottles 4 

1 pair of bellows 9 

White ware and Earth ware 6 

1 old chaff dish 6 

2 Steans and Black Jug 1 

IRollPin 1 

1 old square table 1 

1 Stand 10 

2 Old Maids 9 

1 Tin Coffee pot 8 

1 Iron Twitch Candlestick 8 

2 Pewter spoons 8 

A Totershell knife and fork with other odd ones 1 

2 old pr siserrs 8 

1 old looking glass ..••• 1 6 

Tobacco box 6 

2 old cushions 2 

1 Pillow 2 6 

Petty pans and bottoms 9 

Black and white Gown and Pettycoat 5 

A litUe table 2 

A Fine cloak and hood 17 6 

A Norwich Gown and Petticoat 1 5 

A Calmiancoe Gown • • 14 

A Quilted Petticoat 8 

An old Norwich gown and Coat 10 

An old blew shsgg Coat • 1 

1 short blaok hood 1 

2 Silk handkerchiefs 5 

An old Sasnett hood . . . « 1 

I old handkerehief 6 

1 short blaok hood more 10 

Hong do. 2 

2 silk aprons 2 

1 Mask and Fan , 2 

8 pr of old GloTes 1 

The best suit of twad doaths 8 

The worser do 1 6 
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2 pair ruffles 2 

1 Muslin hood • 6 

A Muslin Apron 1 6 

A handkerchief 6 

A Oambrick do 2 

A Scotch do « 10 

8 pair of sleevei 6 

8 old Double cloaths 4 

A White Hood 8 

A White do. and Sleeves 8 

8 White old Aprons 2 

8 Course Shifts 8 

Windo and Bagg*d Curtains 10 

2 Pocketts 8 

8 old Check Aprons 10 

A pair shoes and two. pair cloggs 2 6 

1 old pair of sheeti • 2 

4 pr of brass weights 6 

2 pr of Spectables 1 6 

In Money 17 

IChopblook 4 

Coles 6 

2 small rods 6 

1 Shift and old bits of linnen 2 6 
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John Wright 
John Allcook. 

Mr. Benn forwarded for exhibition, a curious spear head ; a portion of a stone 
mould for bronze objects ; a triangular crucible, perfect, and another imperfect ; a 
stone or slag crucible, perfect, and another imperfect. The following communication 
was then read : — 

Notes ok thb Pbimitiyb Inhabitahts of Gbeat Bbitaiv akd Ibslahd. By 
Edward Benn, Esq, 

I have read wid great pleasure and instruction the report of the very interesting 
matters discussed by Mr. Wright, at the late meeting of the British Association in 
Liverpool. But while admitting the great talent and extensive information of Mr. 
Wright, I must dissent from some of his views on Irish antiquities. Thus, he expresses 
an opinion that stone hatchets have been used for striking fire.' They do not appear 
to have been generally used for such a purpose, or indeed to be suited to it I have 
examined hundreds of them, and never perceived any marks or chipping, such as might 
be presumed to arise from frequently striking fire. But I have met with many which 
were broken, as if by the effect of a violent blow, such as would be given in using the 
instrument for splitting wood, or the other general purposes, in which, it might be 
supposed, the tool of all work of a very rude people might be employed. Besides, I 
may mention that as a general rule, they are made of such stone as would not strike 
fire, nor do I see how they could be made to produce fire by faction. 

The second statement from which I must dissent, is, that the well-known bronze 
sword found over a great part of Europe, was manufactured by the Jtomans, and sold 
as an article of commerce. This, I think, is not correct, so far as Ireland is concerned. 
In that country two kinds of swords are found, the flag-shaped sword alluded to by Mr. 
Wright, and the small sword. The former does not appear to have been a good weapon ; 
very few are so heavy that they could be used with effect as broad swords, and their 
breadth near the point would appear to have rendered them equally unsuitable for stab- 
bing purposes ; but the small sword, which is more common, was a most effective weapon. 
It is shorter than the other, but this was remedied by lengthening the handle, no fixed 
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plaee being left for it at in the other kind oi sword. The handle may have been of wood, 
to salt the taste or oonvenienoe of the owner, and the rivets by whiiA it was fixed are still 
▼ery generally found attached. I think there is good reason to belisTe that these swords 
at least were of Irisk manufactore, for if it can be shown that brass eastings were made 
there, at a time as remote as the period at which brass swords were nsed, with such 
extraordinary skill as to astonish and pnazle the best brass founden of the present 
day, we may well suppose that swords of much more simple workmanship were also 
made. The brass spear which I exhibit is an example of great skill in brass easting ; 
and in proof of my opinion that such iustraments were made in Ireland, I prodaoe a 
mould found in that country, that had been used, without any doubt, for the easting of 
spears. This mould is incomplete, having been injured and rc^jeoted perhaps. It is 
made of what I believe is called soap stone. It is so soft as to be capable of being 
cut with a knife, though it retains its sharpness, is very durable, and seems every way 
well adapted for the purpose intended. 

I also exhibit a perfect crucible, and parts of two others that appear to have been 
burnt out These articles are perhaps unique f their date is unknown, but they were 
found in the north of Ireland, under circumstances that would lead to the inference 
that they belonged to the Saxon period, or to an era about 1,0Q0 years distant. Of course 
they are not probably so old as die spear, or swords, or mould, but they are still very 
curious. Indeed, the every day tools and domestic articles of our ancestors are more 
interesting and give us better ideas of their state of civilization, than their warlike 
weapons and personal ornaments. 


Isl March, 1855. ABCU^OLOGICAL SECTION. 

Thomas Avison, Esq., F.SA., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. John Norman Crosse, F.S.S., of 6, Sweeting-street, was duly elected a member 
of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From the Societ6 Arohsalogique d' Orleans* Bulletin de la Society, No. xiX) being 

part 4 for 1854. 
From Samuel Gath, Esq. Account of the Northern Bar, to the year 1833. Litho- 
graphed infac. sim. of the handwriting of the compiler, ihe late Fletcher 
Baincock, Esq. 
From James Boardman, Esq. Beport of the Liverpool Sailors' Home, Begistry, 

and Savings Bank, for the year 1854. 
From John N. Crosse, F.S.S. A Padlock manufactured and nsed at Braga, in 
Portugal. 
The first number of the Archasological Mine, including a new History of Kent, by 
Alfred John Dunkin, Esq., was laid upon the table. It is received in exchange for the 
Society's publications. 

Mr. Mayer forwsfded for exhibition three Danish ** prim-staves" or << Bunio ca?en« 
dars," two of which are his own, and one belongs to the Society. They were intended 
to illustrate one of the papers to be read. 

Mr. Crosse exhibited a copy of Barkei's edition of the Book of Common Prayier, 
AJ)., 1635, with which was bound up the Psalms by Stemhold and Hopkins, with 
music, 163/2. Mr. Crosse also exhibited a book of proof engravings, of some persons 
and scenes during the reigns of Charles I and II ; a ourious contemporary print of the 
tdal of Charles I ; and the Baven Almanack, 1677. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited a copy of the Goldsmith's Almanack, also of 1677 ; and a 
Tolnme bound in vellum, containing a description of Palmistry, Virgil's Eclogues, and 
an Eedesiastioal Calendar for 1475, 1494, and 1518. 

Mr. Jacob exhibited a copy of Cooker's arithmetie of the date 1708. 
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In oonfbrmity witb Law xvi, the Treaiarer exhibited the official List of the Members 
showing all the payments made. 

The Secretary read an eztraot from a French newspaper, Xe PUote de la Somme of 
2Srd September, 1854, announcing the successful researches of M. Boucher de Perthes, 
respecting the objects of the *' stone period." His travels had been during the spring 
and summer of 18d4, in the North of Europe, as in 1853 they had been in the East. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

Some sections of Mr. Worsaae*s recent work, " Sketches fi*om the Royal Museum of 
Antiquities at Copenhagen," translated by Mr. J. H. Ludwigsen ; and an Account of 
the Primstave and of Remarkable Days, written by Professor A. Muneh for the Nor- 
wegian Foike Kalendar of 1848, and translated by Mr. J. H. Ludwigsen. 


8^* March, 1855. LITERARY SECTION. 
Rbv. Db. Thom, y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Rer. Charles White Underwood, M. A., Vice-Principal of the Collegiate Institution, 
was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following Donation was laid upon the table : — 
From the Cambrian Archsological Association. Archssologia Cambrensis, No. xx. 
lor October, 1854. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a folio Concordance of the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, 
compiled on the basis of Clement Cotton's Concordance, 1631,-^by the Rev. Samuel 
Newman, minister of Rehoboth in New England. It was the first complete and enlarged 
book of the kind. Its date was London 1650. 

Mr. Augustas Harding, manufeuiturer of the Model of Ancient Liverpool, exhibited 
two original views of the town, as seen from an elevation, in 1650 and 1855. He 
intends to publish them, on one large sheet with an explanatory key. An application 
fkom Mr. Harding to be permitted to dedicate the Views to the Society, was at once 
granted. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited an ancient printed copy of the Scriptures, slightly imperfect, 
with the view of ascertaining its date. 

In illustration of the paper to be read, Mr. Stonehouse exhibited the following: — Map 
of Cheshire ; Drawing of die tomb of Hugh Starkie, in Over Church ; the Church Porch; 
Water Basin ; View of Weaver Hall from the Hunting Bridge ; Rubbing of the brass on 
Hugh Starkie's tomb ; Drawing from the Church window, and sketch of carving from a pew. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

DxsoBiPTiov OF THB Pabish AND Chubch OF Otxb, IK Chkshibe. Bif Jame$ 
Stonehouse. 

Although the records kept in somewhat out-of-the-way country places do not present 
to notice any very remarkable circumstances, there is always something to be found in 
them of interest to those who have a literary or an antiquarian turn of mind. 

The town of Over — ^for town it must be called, since it has a charter of both market 
and fair, and is presided over by a mayor, slthough not possessing a body corporate— 
is situated about a mile from Winsford, one of the Salt-producing towns of Cheshire, 
four miles west from Middlewich, and four miles from the Hartford station of the 
Great North-western Railway. 

Over is mentioned in Domesday Book, and is there spelt ** Ovre." The manor of 
Over was bestowed by Edward, Earl of Chester (who became Edward the First), in the 
54th year of the reign of Henry the Ihird, to his Abbey of Demhall. 

After the dissolution of monasteries, when Vale Royal Abbey, ceased, amongst other 
such like things, to be, the manors of Over and Waverham were granted (37 Henry 
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VIII) to Sir Thomas HolorofI, Knight, in oonsiderfttion of the sum of £406 lOs. I0d.» 
and in exohange for the manor of Cartmell, subject also to a rent of JSIO Os. 4d. From 
the Holcrofts this manor passed to a Mr. Edmund Pearsall or Persell, a London mer- 
chant, who, abont the time of Charles the Second, sold it to Thomas Cholmondely, 
Esqoire, the fourth son of the Lady Mary Cholmondely, in the hands of whose 
descendant, the present Lord Delamere, it still remains. 

The word ** Over" frequently occurs in the names of Cheshire localities, as in " Over 
PeoTer," " OTcrchurch," in Wirral; "Overton," **OTer Tabley," "Overpool,** "Over 
Marsh." 

The town of 0?er commences at the west end of Over Lane, which is the high road 
f^om Winsford to Delamere Forest. It is in appearance a mere village, having the 
honses ranged on each side of the road, without any lateral streets. Amongst these 
houses are some of those oldfashioned dwellings frequently found in Cheshire, of lath 
and plaster, or brick and timber, which, to the eye of the artist, present so picturesque 
an appearance. Although Over cannot rank in size beyond the extent of a village, it 
is, nevertheless, as before stated, a market town. Its charter of fair and market was 
granted to the abbot and monks of Vale Royal, by Edward I, 1280. The market day 
is Wednesday. It had been in disuse for many years until 1840, when an attempt was 
made to revive it, but without success, although a market hall was erected by a proprie- 
tary, who made a strong effort to bring it into esteem. The market for the neighbour- 
hood is held at Winsford, on the Saturday, and it would seem that the habit of 
frequenting it by the country people could not be shaken. After a year or two the 
market at Over was given up, and the hall was sold to Lord Delamere, who applied it 
to educational purposes. The fairs, however, are still a favourite resort of the peasantry, 
farmers, and dealers. They are held on the 15th May and 25th September. Considerable 
sales of cattle and horses take place, while the usual amusements fill up the afternoons. 
Near the market hall is a modem oross, which superseded one of great antiquity, sup-^' 
posed to have been erected by the monks of Vale Royal, who erected one also on the 
high road, near where the branch road turns off to the church. Over Cross surmounts 
a flight of steps in a pyramidal form, and presents an interesting object to the passer 
by. Under it is the terror to bucolic evil-doers, the lock-up, and at the back is the 
pound. The inhabitants of Over are principally employed in the neighbouring salt 
works at Winsford, and some of them in an extensive silk mill which is in operation 
in the vicinity of title town. Over is well supplied with excellent water. 

Over has a singular custom attached to it, which has existed for centuries. Although not 
a corporate town, it bos a mayor to manage its public affkirs. The mayor is thus chosen. 
At the holding of the manorial court in October, there are two juries empanelled. One 
of these is called the grand jury, which acts for the town, and the other ihe county jury^ 
to whom is confided the township affairs. 

The grand jury returns to the lord of the manor the names of six of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants. The lord of the manor selects one of these gentlemen, who, at 
an adjourned court, held fourteen days after the first court, is elected to fill the office 
of chief magistrate. The mayor thus remarkably chosen, does not obtain mere title, 
for his office is one of some influence. He sits on the bench at quarter sessions, acts 
as a justice of the peace, and his signature is necessary to be appended to Uiat of a 
county magistrate in granting licenses to public houses. At the expiration of his term 
he enjoys the title of alderman. Before the establishment of the county court, the 
mayor had a sworn bailiff, who executed all processes relating to matters of debt 
within his jurisdiction. 

William Smith, in his "King's Vale Royal," thus speaks of Ovei^— "It standeth at 
the east end of Delamere Forest, not far from the river Weaver. It is but a small 
thing, yet I put it in here, because of the great prerogative that it hath. For it hath a 
mayor, and the church, which is a quarter of a mile from it, south of the town, is lawless, 
which privilege (because it standeth in Eddisbury hundred) I think it hath since the 
destruction of the city of Eddisbury, which stood some time in the Forest of DelamerCi 
in the same place where the Chamber in the forest is still standing." 

Now, Smidi, I think, has mixed up in this statement that which is not, with that 
which is. There were three places of sanctuary, or places of refuge, for mdefactors. 
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ninawajs, and perseoated persons, in Cheshire, one of which was at Over Marsh, or 
King's Marsh, between Shooblach and Famdon. I sospect that Smith has confounded 
Over Chnrch with this place. Over Marsh, as it was anciently ealled, was a piece of 
ground set aside for the use of persons who were fngitives. Smith also falls into an error 
in fixing the locality of Over Church as being a quarter of a mile from the town, as it it 
at least a mile by the nearest way across the fields, and certainly more than a mile and a 
quarter by the high road. 

At a house ealled the Bridge End House, the notorious— or, if the term be better 
approTed, the celebrated — Robert, or, as he is sometimes ealled, William Nixon, the 
Cheshire prophet, was bom. It was only in the early part of the last century that 
anything was written respecting this person. Oldmixon, in his pamphlet published by 
Gurll, in 1714, collected some particulars relating to him. It is a curious circumstance 
that neither in the registers of Over Church nor Wbitegate is Nixon's name to be found, 
while several dates are asserted by different authors to have been the times in which he 
lived. He is said to have died from neglect in Hampton Court, whither he had been 
taken for James I. to see him. In Lysons*s Cheshire there is an interesting account of 
him. 

The progenitors of George Washington resided in Over township, and some of the 
name are still to be foand, I believe, within its limits. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Over, especially towards the Weaver, is of a 
very pleasing character. Abont a quarter of a mile from Winsford Bridge appear large 
sheets of water, which are hereabout termed ** flashes.'* These flashes are caused by 
the subsidence of the rock salt deposit beneath, worn away by the under springs ; and 
it is doubtless from the sudden disappearance of the land, and the speedy presence 
of water in its stead, that the term for these little lakes has been obtained. The 
Weaver river runs through the middle of " the flashes.** The depth of water varies ; 
in some plaees it is forty and fifty feet deep, while in others it is so shallow that a boat 
will not float. Above the flashes the river suddenly narrows, and, after winding about 
between sedgy banks for a few miles, ceases to be navigable even for small boats. The 
eastern bank of the river rises in well-wooded land of a most agreeable character. 
Heavy craft only get up to Winsford Bridge. 

The ehureh of Over, which now claims our attention, is dedicated to St. Chad. It is 
distant from Over town about a mile, as the crow flies. It stands in a hollow, and has 
a very venerable and picturesque appearanoe. The style is that of the later period of 
English architecture. Thoagh not mentioned in Domesday Book, there might have 
been hereabout at the time of the compilation of that remarkable work some sort of 
sacred building standing. It is believed that the present church is erected upon a 
Norman foundation, such foundation having been laid bare or traceable, and it is asserted 
that a portion of the original building is still extant. The rebuilding too% place in the 
reign of Henry YIII, when doubtless the materials of the former church were used up. 
The tower is square, of four stories, battlemented, the buttresses ending in finials, 
which have been much broken. A Gothic frieze is carried under the battlements. About 
half way up the tower, on the southern side, there is a stone let into the wait, which 
originally bore a sculptured efBgy, probably that of the rebuilder of the church. There 
are also the remains of an inscription round it, but both figure and inscription are too 
much defaced to be traceable or legible, at any rate from the churchyard. On the south 
side is a porch pf two stories, embattled. Over the entrance is a window, and above it 
a ehield, bearing the rebuildei^s arms, quarterly, with that of Olton. The entrance to 
the porch is obtained down a step, the churchyard having been gradually raised about 
it. On the right-hand side of the porch is a water basin, somewhat worn in the front, 
under a very graceful Saxon crocketted arch. The basin projects from the wall, exhi- 
biting to view three sides of aA octagon, ornamented with Gothic niches. The trefoil 
of this arch has been destroyed, and a representation of it in blaek paint substituted. 
This basin has been, and indeed still is, a very graceful piece of sculpture. 

The interior of the church has a venerable appearance. On the north side there is 
private pew room, occupied by the owners of Damhall Hall ; a portion of it is built out 
into the churohyard. Near the veetiy is a remarkably large stone baptismal font, bearing 
the initials ** T. W.," and dated 1662, whioh some cleanly-minded ehurehwarden has 
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loaded with a thick ooat of stone-ooloued paint Near the entranoe to the private pew, 
and adjoining the commanion rails, is the altar tomb of Hugh Starkey, the rebnilder of 
the charoh. The base is of red stone. A singular distribution of the ornamental 
quatrefoils may be obsenrable. The compartments on the right of the shield are three 
in number, while those on the left are two. It will be noticed that a portion of the 
quatrefoU next the shield, on the right hand, only is visible. In the quatrefoils in the 
wall under the arch, wherein the tomb partly stands, a similar distribution takes place 
of three and two, only in the latter ease the former number is to the left instead of to 
the right Now, this seems a carious arrangement, but I think the reason for it may 
be explained. When this altar tomb was first erected, it doubtless stood in an isolated 
position. In the oourse of time the tomb becoming decayed, or perhaps desecrated by 
sacrilegious hands, it was found necessary to repair it In doing so, the ornamental 
parts were cdlleoted together, and exhibited in the best way they would admit It seems 
clear that this was the case, beoause the wall in the recess at the base of the quatrefoils 
at the back covers over a strip of the marble top of the tomb, and hides a portion of 
the shields which are to be seen at the comers. Perhaps the obtuse arch ornamented 
with crocketts was the orig^al arch under which the tomb stood, while the roods or 
crosses, or what appear to be such, were a portion of the sides of the arch. It is clear 
that some alteration has been effected since the time when the tomb was originally 
erected. The top is of black marble, and bears an efBgy of the pious gentleman whose 
ashes the tomb covers. The inscription," £t gloria soli Deo honor," is in beautif ally formed 
letters, as are those of "H. S.'* surmounting the arch. The roods, if such they be, are 
much broken and defaced, as are the niches in them, in which are some remains of 
sculptured or carved figures. The effect of the niche and arch is very pleasing — ^indeed, 
this tomb is of a highly interesting character. At the foot of the effigy is the following 
inscription : — 

"Of your charitie pray for the soule of Hugh Starky of Onlton Esquier gentelm 
usher to Henry VIII and son to Hugh Sttirky of Oulton Esqnier, which Hugh (^e son) 
descessyd the yere of our Lord God MCCCCC On hi^ Soule Jhu have mcy. 

The shields at the comer, which are much defaced, bear the Starkey and Olton arms 
quarterly. At the steps of the chancel there is another tomb, containing the remains 
of the father of Hugh Starkey. The inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been to the following effect : — " Hie jacet eopora Hugonis Starkey de Olton armi at 
MargaroBtsB uxoris ejus." The tomb once bore two brass effigies, with armorial bear- 
ings. The Starkeys appear to have been persons of great influence and station at one 
time. They resided at a place called Darley Hall, which stood at the back of the present 
Oulton Hall, and which was palled down by Mr. Egerton many years ago. Oulton Park 
and demesne were their property, and they held the manor of Knights Grange, the 
manor of Olton, one-third of the manor of Erdswic|c, and lands in Minshull Vernon, 
Church Minshull, Worlston, Woodford, Eyton, Rushton, Tarporley, Thingwood, Bud- 
worth, and Surlach. One of the Starkeys, Sir Humphrey, was chancellor of the 
exchequer in Edward the Fifth's reign, and again in the reign of Richard the Third. 
Another Starkey of note was Ralph, a literaiy man of some celebrity in the reign of 
James the First, who industriously collected a great deal of information relative to the 
aims of the Cheshire gentry. At Hugh Starkey's death, l&5d, the estates came into 
the possession of Oliver Starkey, an illegitimate son. This Oliver Starkey was a knight 
of Malta, and became grand prior of the order. He dying without issue, the estates 
descended to his brother James. Either by litigation, or from other causes, the pro- 
perty passed into the hands of the Egertons, with whom it still remains, in Uie person 
of Sir Philip de Mslpas Grey Egerton, Bart 

In the windows of the church there are remains of stained glass. In the east window 
there is some tabernacle work. Unfortunately there is but little of it In the windows 
of the south aisle are the arms of Starkey and Oulton, quarterly, empaled with the coats 
of Done and Needham. In the windows of this side also are the figures of John 
Starkey, of Olton, and his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir John Needham, of Shevington, 
as we may infer £rom the blazonry on the shields. Both figures are in kneeling posture, 
before a desk and book. The figure of the lady is so far mutilated as to leave nothing 
but th» ample skirts of her robe. The male figare is in plate armour, very perfect, and 
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of beautiful eolonrs and skilfnl ezeoation. The mullions and tracery of the windows, 
which must at one time have been very tastefol, have been injadiciously or wantonly 
remoTed. In one of the pews there is a carving of a shield, bearing a cross moline, 
with a grifSn'f head erased. In the belfry there is a remarkably large chest, elaborately 
carved, which it is a pity is not placed in some suitable part of the building. There 
is an organ in the west end, and a gallery fronts it which runs along one side of the 
church. 

The impropriation of the church was given by Handle Oemons, Earl of Chester, to 
the Benedictine nuns of Chester. When Vale Boyal Abbey was founded by Edward, 
the nuns released a portion of the tithes of a part of the parish, consisting of Little 
Over, Sutton, and Merton, for which they received 105s. lid. out of the rents of Mid- 
dlewich. When the monasteries were dissolved. Bishop Bird obtained a grant of the 
rectory of Over, with the reversion to his successors. The present incumbent is the 
Rev. J. Jackson, M.A. The bishops of Chester still possess die right of presentation. 
In 1755 the vicarage was augmented, and in 1758 lands were purchased to the value 
of JS400 for that purpose. ^£200 were given by the executors of the late Dr. Stratford, 
and the remainder by the trustees of Queen Anne's bounty. 

The registers commence in 1558. The baptisms are imperfect from 1564 to 1590. 
The burials are also imperfect from 1567 to 1590. 

In Over there is another church, but of modem erection. It is one of the '* Weaver 
Churches," erected by the trustees of the Weaver navigation. The Independents have 
a chapel, with Sunday schools in connection with it. There is also a burying ground 
for the members of Uie congregation. The Wesleyans have a chapel and school. The 
Primitive Methodists have a chapel. In Over Lane is the Methodist Association Chapel, 
erected in 1836. The Whitegate School is under the patronage of Lady Belamere. 
The Whitegate and Over Free School was endowed by Thomas Lee, of Damhall, in 
1699, with the rents of certain lands in Newton by Tattenhall, containing 3163 statute 
acres. In 1818, a new school was erected, aided by the National Society. The Charity 
Commissioners discovered several charities bestowed on the poor of Over, which had 
been misappropriated and irretrievably lost, but at what time or by whom no trace was 
left. 

Bespecting the population, it may be briefly noticed, that Over is the designation of 
a Sub-District of the Registration District of Northwich. In this Sub-District (which 
is probably co-extensive with the Poor Law Union) there were, at the Census of 1851, 
7129 souls, viz., 3608 males, and 3521 females. Of these, there were 11 men and 17 
women between the age of 80 and 85 years ; there were also 6 women between 85 and 
90 ; 2 between 90 and 95, and 1 who had passed the age of 95 years, and 1 between 
95 and 100. 

In conclusion I may perhaps be allowed to observe, that in thus stringing together a 
variety of scattered facts, I think I am carrying out fully the purposes of our society ; 
and to suggest also to any of our members who may accidentally visit some places not 
familiar to the many, that they cannot render better service than by devoting a little 
time to gathering together any particulars relating to the history of such place, and 
putting them down for our instruction. The traveller should come home burdened 
with information, as the bee wings its way back loaded with honey to the hive* If he 
think proper to keep the honey to himself, at any rate let us have the wax. 


16th March, 1865. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Rev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. George Mansfield Browne, of 15, South Hill, was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table :— 

From John Nelson Wood, Esq. A Hand Bill of 1768, annotmcing the delivery of 
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Stevens* Lecture on Heads, by Mr. Rogers, at the Bucks' Boom in the Golden 
Lion, Dale Street. 
From Thomas Bromfield Byder, Esq., Secretary. Journal of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Agricultural Society for 1854. 

Mr. M'Qule exhibited an ancient instrument for striking a light; ignition being 
communicated to a tinder box. 

Mr. Bimmer exhibited a copy of Ogilvie's Translation of Virgil, 1684 ; from which the 
Bey. Thomas Moore read some MS lines of poetry. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a plan and description of the Slave Ship Brooks^ published in 1 789. 

In illustration of his paper to be read, Mr. Gregson exhibited fifteen cases of lifptdop- 
tera ; containing about 1500 specimens. 

Mr. Richardson, who had just returned from Constantinople and Egypt, gave an 
interesting account of his experiences, during his stay at those places. 

Dr. Hume announced the discovery of coprolites and large fossil fish between two 
coal beds, on the eastern shore of Nevr HoUand, a few miles south of Sydney. 

Dr. Hume also read an extract from a French publication, announcing that the 
discovery of M. De Perthes, — that human implements were found in connexion with 
the remains of Antediluvian creatures, — ^had been confirmed by Dr. Bigollot, in August 
last, at St. Acheul near Amiens. Numerous scientific gentlemen had examined both the 
strata and the animal remains and objects found in them ; and previous doubts, respecting 
the correctness of the observations or conclusions, had been completely removed. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On the Lepidopterous Insects of the District round Liverpool, with some of the 
causes of the abundance or scarcity of Insects, by Charles Stewart Gregson. 


22nrf March, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. - 
The Bev. Db. Thom, Y.F., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From the Kilkenny Archeological Society. Proceedings and Transactions for 

January, 1855. 
From Henry A. Bright, Esq. A description of Lupset, the Heath, and Sharlston, 
near Wakefield ; by the Bev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Printed for private dis- 
tribution, 1848. 

The original Protest of Thomas Seddon, Master of the Ship Penelope of 
Liverpool, 2nd June, 1713. 

Two fac-simile letters, — from Miles Coverdale to Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
13th December, 1538 ; and from the Earl of Surrey to the Abbot of Bury, 
temp. Henry VIII. 

Mr. Danson exhibited two '< Fast Sermons," or Sermons preached on Fast Days. One 
was by Gilbert Burnett, 1680, and the other by Mr. Sacheverell 1702. Mr. Danson also 
exhibited Misfs Journal, in one number of which, dated 1723, the policy of Russia was 
shown to be identical with that of the nation at the present time. 

The Bev. J. W. Hill of Waverton near Chester, forwarded for exhibition a book with 
curious engravings, entitled " Pauli Petavii, in Francorum Curia Consilia, Antiquariae 
Suppellectilis Portiuncula. Parisius 1614." 

Mr. J. G. Stewart exhibited a portrait of the late Duke of Wellington by Clothier, 
painted from a photograph taken shortly before his death. 

Mr. Bees exhibited a rhombus of unpolished glass, about half a square inch in super- 
ficies, which had been found with many similar pieces in a cutting in Huntingdonshire. 

Mr. Hardman exhibited an ancient coin from Philippi in Macedonia; and Mr. Bright 
handed round a letter to the editor of the Champion in the Strand, with the view of 
ascertaining its probable date. 
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The Secretary announced, that by the arrangement of the Council, the letter to the 
Members, by *^one of themselves," on "Science in Lancashire and Cheshire," would be 
considered at the next meeting. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Bemarks on the Connexion between Archaeology and Natural History, by Joseph 
Clarke, Esq., F.S.A., Hon.M.H.S. 


29th March, 1855. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 
The Bsy. Br. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donation was laid on the table: — 
From Thomas Inman, M.D. Bemarks on Spontaneous Combuation, and the 
best means of extinguishing fires, pamph. Liverpool, 1855. 

Mr. M*Quie exhibited a curious taper-stand, forming also an extinguisher and a box 
for the taper. He also exhibited two volumes of the sixteenth century, — the " Footpath 
toFelicitie" and "Icones Mortis." 

Mr. Danson exhibited an old newspaper as a specimen of those in which the letters of 
Junius appeared. It was the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser for ISth December, 
1769, containing No. 34 of those letters. 

The printed letter on the subject of ** Science in Lancashire and Cheshire " having 
been fully considered, a Committee was appointed, consisting of the CouncU and 
certain ordinary members then present, — to consider the best mode of carrying out the 
objects advocated in the letter. They were requested to lay their Beport, if possible, 
before the next meeting of the Society. 

The following paper was then read : — 

Materials for the History of the two Counties, and the mode of using them, (part ii.) 
by John Bobson, Esq.* 

I9th AprU, 1855. LITEBABY SECTION. 
The Bev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Augustus Harding, of Great Crosby, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy. Memoires de la Society, vol. x., 

second series, (xx of the collection) in three parts., 4to. Paris, December 

1853, May 1854, and January 1855. 
From the Author, M. Charma. Disconrs D'Ouverture prononc^, par M. A. Charma, 

President de Y Academie des Sciences Arts et Belles Lettres de Caen, 24th 

November, 1853, pamph. Paris, January, 1854. 
From Henry Johnson, Esq. A bronze celt, found on the opposite side of the 

rivulet from Kinderton, in Cheshire. 

Mr. Boardman exhibited a farthing of 1674, * Carolus a Carolo,' discovered in sinking 
the foundations of the Sailors' Home. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited an illuminated MS., said to be of the reig^ of Edward T., 
containing sixteen documents, including " Magna Carta libertatis Angliae." One of 
the covers was part of the original oak boards, the other was part of the wood from 
Prince Bupert's Cottage. 
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♦ For part i, see vol. v, p. 199. 
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Mr. Johnson also showed to the members two original Acts of Parliament, one of 
them of the 43rd of Elisabeth. 

Mr. Marsh laid on the table for inspection, a volnme eontaining original letters of 
Dr. Priestley, from which his paper had been compiled ; also a portrait of Dr. Priestley* 

The Special Committee which had been appointed on the 29th alt., presented their 
Beport, which was read to the meeting. 

The Secretary announced that J. T. Danson, Esq., who had acted as Chairman of 
of the Committee, was the author of the letter alluded to. 

It was then moved by Dr. Hume, seconded by the Hct. Thomas Moore, and resolved — 

That the Beport be adopted, and that the Memorandum and forms of Circulars be 
referred to the Council. 

A communication was read from Mr. James Boardman, intimating that one part of 
Mr. Harding's Model of Ancient Liverpool was erroneous. A bridge was ordered to be 
built across the Pool, but that which is represented as a three-areh stone bridge never 
was erected. His evidence was first negative, no such bridge appearing on any map 
or being mentioned in any document subsequent to its being ordered ; and second 
positive, as the unvarying tradition of his own ancestors was that the mouth of the 
Pool was crossed by a ferry boat, and that there was a rude pier at each side.* 

The following Papers were then read :— 

On some Correspondence of Dr. Priestley, preserved in the Warrington Museum and 
Library, by J. F. Marshy Esq., and on Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, — their 
objects, difficulties and advantages, — ^by David Buxton, Esq. 

[The following is the form in which the Paper respecting " Science in Lancashire 
and Cheshire" was afterwards prepared for issue by the Council.] 

Introduction. 

This Society was founded, on the 20th of June, 1848, at a Public Meeting held in the 

Collegiate Institution, liverpool, the Worshipful the Mayor in the chair. Its original 

Object was, — ^by collecting, arranging, and publishing, — to illustrate att those mtbject* 

which are connected with the Gsnebal Histobt of the two counties ; and to this the 

efforts of all the members were exclusively directed for the first six years. During that 

period, an annual volume of Proceedings and Papers was published ; and the Society is 

bound to continue the series, — ^the size of course depending on the quantity and quality 

of the matter. An interesting Library and Museum have also been collected, local in 

their character and very varied in their contents. 

, The Council of the Society found, however, that their Laws were too stringent with 
ifespeot to the local limit ; and they were frequently obliged, with reluctance, to decline 
papers of great value and interest, because they had no direct bearing upon these two 
counties, or occasionally on any place whatever. They also found that Literature, and 
especially Archeeology, having a much stronger reference to particular places than Science 
generally, papers on the application of Science were rarely produced, and those on its 
abstract principles were regarded as inadmissible. For these and other reasons, at a 
Special General Meeting, held on the 80th of August, 1854, the Members agreed unani- 
mously to extend the objects and operations of the Society, from Jocal and special ta 
general. At the same time, they classified the inquiries under the three general heads of 
Aboh^oloot, Litbbatubb, and Scibnob ; appointing an equal number of Sectional 

* In a letter dated 1st Jmxe, 1855, Mr. Boardman states that additional evidence has altered his 
opinion. He is now satisfied that a bridge did exist. 
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Meetings during each Session, for the disoassion of these snbjeots respeeti?ely. Thej 
also increased the number of meetings from eight to about twenty ; and distinguishing 
between Resident and Non-resident Members, raised the annual subscription of the former. 

A Seventh Session, in these new circumstances, is now nearlj completed, and the 
experience of it is highly gratifying to the Council. The Society has received a laige 
addition of new and valuable members ; the meetings, though more frequent, have been 
much better attended, and have excited a more lively interest ; the papers have been 
numerous, and of a high class ; and the promises of intellectual support have been more 
numerous than on any former occasion. 

The Council desire to state distinctly, however, that the Society has merely extended 
its field of inquiry, it has not abandoned it ; and that a primary, but no longer exclusive, 
object stQl is, — the thorough description and illustration of the two counties of Lahoas* 
SHIBB AVD Chbshibb. Within these limits, most of their members reside ; and those 
who do not, take a special interest in the district. The inquiries of almost all whose 
oontributions give interest to the Society's volumes, are modified by local circumstances, 
so that it is a matter of convenience as well as of duty to cultivate the field already 
entered upon. And as the general subjects of inquiry have been separately named, and 
specific time set apart for their investigation, so it is desirable to systematise the details 
as much as possible, that every topic of importance may receive due attention. 

The Council are fully sensible of the difficulties which they are likely to meet with, In 
realizing any considerable portion of their wishes. The labourers are all voluntary, for 
example, and though doubtless both able and willing, and inspired only by the highest 
motives, they are not yet provided with the requisite facilities for combined and harmo- 
nious action. It will be the duty of the Council to consider maturely, how far these 
fiicilities can be speedily and efficiently increased. 

It has appeared to them, that with such an object in view, they may appeal with per- 
fect propriety, not merely to their own members, but also — and even more pointedly — to 
others whose labours have thrown light upon any portion of the district. Even apart from 
any such local reference, — and only bearing in mind the valuable contributions which the 
Society has already received from without, — they cannot hesitate to address themselves 
to those who have established an enduring claim on their respect, by individual eminence 
in any of the branches which they desire to cultivate. It has therefore been thought 
advisable, to address a personal and respectftd communication,* along with this Paper, 
to a limited number of intellectual men for whom our object may probably have 
some degree of interest, requesting such counsel or more direct aid, as they may be quite 
at leisure, and kindly disposed to render. 

At the same time, there is addressed to the Members of the Society, a circular letter,* 
80 firamed as to afford to each of those who are disposed to take any active part in 
working out the design, the means of at once selecting and entering upon that department 
of it, to which previous study or present opportunity may most strongly direct his 
attention. 

* A Form of Letter was adopted for this purpose. 
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At the third meetiiig of the first sessiaii, a paper wu rend *' Ok thb Bxst Modi ov 
OABBTivo OUT THB Ob^botb OF THB SooiBTT,'* by H. C. PidgeoD, Esq., Joint Hon. 
Secretary. The Goimeil oonndered it so important, that an edition of it was printed 
apart from the jumual Tolome, for ciroolation among those who were not members of 
the Society; and dassifted queries were appended to it, showing the subjects most 
dssenring of attention. Nearly fifty topics were enumerated in detail, connected with 
the subjects of Archeology, Literature, Natural History, and general Science. 

]>uiing the present session, a similar paper, by John Towne Danson, Esq., F.S.8., one 
of the Members, was priyately printed and issued to all the Members whose names appear 
in the last printed list Its title was " Soibhob iv Lavoashibb ahd Chbshibb ;" and its 
suggestions referred almost exclusively to Science. The Council regard this as in some 
degree a fortunate circumstance ; because their printed volumes, — ^to which they can 
refer with much satis&ction as a specimen of their labours, — contain comparatively few 
papers on Science, even in the extended sense of the term. They have, therefore, with 
Mr. Danson's consent, given a portion of his paper a permanent place in their Proceedings, 
and they gladly avail themselves of that portion, in this document, as expressing 
generally not only their sentiments, but also those of the Members at large. 

They will only add, that in every paper which the Society publishes, the writer alone is 
responsible for the statement of fiicts and opinions, and for the omission of those, if any^ 
whieh require to be stated. 

SOIBHCB IN LaVCASHIBB AHD ChBSHIBE. 

* * * * ♦ 

" Before all else, we have to ascertain the Physical Qtoffraphy of the two counties : 
and of this, first, the Oeodetjf, or divisions of the surface. These are more numerous, 
as well as more complicated, and less known, than, on approaching the subject for the 
first time, one is apt to suppose. They are, in character, civil, ecclesiastical and 
military, as well as natnraL The civil divisions, which are of the greatest praetieal 
importance, are often hard to learn with precision, when such knowledge of them is 
needed. The divided areas of local taxation, and of local government : as townships, 
parishes, hundreds and counties, the boundaries conferring electoral rights, the limits 
of the jurisdiction of local courts, and the districts formed for the registration of 
births, marriages and deaths, afford instances of lines each of which is in constant 
use, and few of which coincide with any of the rest. All, so far as they are of use, 
should be known. But, apart from their immediate use, all are worthy of precise 
definition, as well for their historical value, as for the basis such information must 
afford to legislation for their improvement. 

" The lines of division being laid down, we might next ascertain and record the 
precise latitude and longitude of remarkable fixed points— especially of our observa- 
tories. 

" The Orography of the district is not only espeeially interesting, but also, I believe, 
admits of being presented, from existing materials, in a tolerably complete form. Few 
parts of the island exhibit a greater variety of surface with regard to altitude, or exhibit 
it under eiroumstances more interesting. The level country in the south and south- 
western part of Lancashire, and the great plain of Cheshire, backed along the whole 
eastern border of the two counties by the central hills of England, and pierced by the 
▼alleys of the Lune, the Kibble, the Wyre, the Mersey and the Dee, afford almost every 
▼ariety of altitude habitable in England. And further north we have, in the southern 
extremity of the Oiimbrian range, and in the basins of Windermere and Coniston 
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Water, orographic features still more remarkable. And here, be it obterved, a thorough 
execution of our work will require us to ascertain not only the elevation of principal 
points above a common level, but also every considerable modification of the surface in 
relation to height Much of this is already done; leaving to us only the labour of 
judicious selection and compilation. The surveys for canals, and for railways, hvn 
called into existence well verified sections through the more densely peopled localities ; 
and for the more elevated and the thinly peopled districts, we have the results of the 
levelling operations performed in connection with the ordnance survey. Nor is it 
probable that, if sought for such a purpose, access to any existing materials whatever, 
on this or any kindred topic, would be denied to the scientific enquirer. 

" The Hydrography of the two counties — considered as another branch of their 
physical geography — presents itself in the double aspect of exterior and interior. We 
have a clear seabord westward of more than one hundred miles in length; and to this 
we may add a line of salt-water shores, within the shallow estuaries so remarkably 
characteristic of our eoast, of some hundred and thirty miles more. The depth of the 
water along these lines, at ebb and flood tide — the action of the sea on the coasts— 
the extent and character of the sand-hills, and the river -bars — the encroachments, 
recorded or threatened, and the sea-walls raised to prevent them — the tides, their mean 
rise, neap and spring, and any observed local variations — the direction, volume, 
rapidity, and observed effects, of currents along the coasts, are all points of more or 
less interest, the determination of which must precede a scientific knowledge of the 
very land we occupy. 

" Of no less moment, and more within our reach, is the interior hydrography of the 
country. Our rivers are small, and not generally picturesque ; but among them are the 
most Ubcful streams in the world. And about them we have yet much to learn, and still 
more to collect and put upon record in a precise and reliable shape, fit for general use. 
For instance, we should know, as exactly as might be, their sources (constant and 
intermittent), their length, eourse, depth of fall — taken upwards from a fixed tidal 
level, and carried successively to every point of utility, and thence up to the principal 
sources — the volume of water and the rapidity of flow at important points, and at 
different seasons, throughout a series of years — the existing shoals, their position, 
form, extent, and tendency to shift, with any observed relation of such tendency to 
known tidal or other currents. 

"Of the lakes, we ought to know the level of their waters, with reference to a fixed 
sea level, and its variations (if any), their extent, form, depth, and the connected 
streams, afflaent and e£Baent. And similar data are required as to our marshes and 
bogs — ^in particular of the extensive peat mosses so numerous in Lancashire, alike in 
the high and in the low districts. 

" Fiually, the entire water shed of the two counties, which is known to differ remark- 
ably, in some of its incidents,' from that of any other district of like extent in the 
kingdom, shoald be minutely and carefully delineated. 

« We come next to what may be termed the Terrestrial Phy$ic$t as distinguished 
from the physical geography of the district. With a surface of tolerably regular 
slope from a considerable elevation, nearly due westward to the sea-level, and a wide 
expanse of open and deeply indented coast facing the prevailing winds from the 
Channel, and more remotely firom the Atlantic, we have reason to expect from observa- 
tions in this department, easily made and of a very simple charaeter, results, not only 
interesting in a scientific point of view, but suggestive of many usefhl applications, 
llie surest test of the progress of material civilization is found in the gradual discovery 
of the powers of nature, and their application to the purposes of man ; and no means 
to this end more effectual have yet been suggested than a patient and systematic 
observation of such natural phenomena as we have here to deal with—fiunillar, more 
or less, to all — calculated to be useful to all — but little noted, because familiar, and 
hence little known in a practical sense. 

" We should know the temperature of the soil, as well at Tarious depths M at the 
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rarfaoe, with the diurnal, monthlyt and annual osoiUations of the thermometer; and 
this at spots selected for their diiforenoe of eleTRtion, soil, and aspect A like series 
of obserrations npon the waters of springs, rivers and brooks, lakes, and the sea along 
the coast, coald not fail to throw additional light npon the same subject We have 
even some rare opportunities of examining the oscillations of temperature occurring 
simultaneously in large masses of water in the same locality, and at different elevations. 
I may instance Eastbwaite and Couiston lakes, in the district of Fumess, near to each 
other, and with a (reported) difference of elevation amounting to upwards of one 
hundred feet 

** Soaroely less easy of observation, though less obvious till observed with care, are 
the phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism. We require an accurate notation — diurnal, 
monthly, and annual — of the declination ; the actual value of the inclination and its 
annual diminution ; and the observed intensity of the magnetic force, with its variations. 
It would also be useful to register, with as much precision as possible, the length of 
the pendulum beating seconds at each of our observatories, the exact latitude and 
longitade of which should be ascertained. 

'* Meteorology — a science which is but just taking rank as one of logical deduction 
from observed facts, we can do as much to aid the practical advancement of as any 
body of men in the empire. Nowhere in the world would a sound exposition of the 
laws governing the weather be more valuable than in Lancashire and Cheshire ; and 
in no district of similar extent are there a greater number of persons who know this, 
and who have all the requisites of good observers of the phenomena from due registra- 
tion and examination of which we can alone hope to leam these laws. The barometer, 
thermometer, rain-gauge, and anemometer, are now all well-known instruments. Little 
costly now, they would be less so if more generally used. And it would not be difficult 
for a society like ours to arrange for a daily and simultaneous registration of tne 
weight, heat, and moisture of the atmosphere, the direction and force of the wind, and 
the fall of rain, in some hundreds of selected localities within the two counties. 
Concert with the managers of the existing observatories would secure the necessary 
correspondence in time and in method ; and neither the time nor the money required 
would be felt as an obstacle by any one of many hundreds of active men, who, in this 
part of the country, apart from any care for the science in the abstract, would willingly 
know better when to look for fair and foul weather. The amount and variations of Uie 
electricity of the atmosphere do not, at present, admit of being so generally observed; 
hut even here much more might be done with ease than is at present attempted. 

To say that the Geology and Mineralogy of Lancashire and Cheshire are worthy of all 
the attention we can give them, is but to paraphrase what all the world has been saying 
of us for the last fifty years — that the main springs of our commercial greatness lie 
under our feet The distribution of the coal-measures of England, westward of a line 
from Newcastle to Nottingham, and thence to Plymouth, has, for the last half century, 
determined the distribution of the population, the productive power, and the political 
influence of the country. Yet the situation and extent of our coal fields remains to be 
ascertained with the fulness and precision the importance of the subject demands. 
Some of them, especially such as are detached from the larger beds, are but partially 
explored ; and others, probably, are quite unknown. The more systjsmatic working of 
the mines, during the last twenty years, has brought into existence, in private hands, 
ft large quantity of valuable materials, in the shape of underground maps and measure- 
ments, and reports upon the state and tendency of the more extensive workings, the 
greater part of which, so far as they would be required for a purely scientific parpose, 
would doubtless be laid open to competent and trustworthy enquirers acting under the 
auspices of our Society. 

** Nearly the same remarks, as to the paueity of recent and reliable information on a 
most important topic might be made as to the saline deposits of the valley of the 
Weaver and its affluents. These form one of the most remarkable mineralogical 
features of the island ; and, properly regarded, afford an opening for local research, 
than which there sre few more tempting, or more sure to reward whatever exertion 
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may be honestly and intelligently bestowed upon them. It is certain that the meant 
do not, at present, exist for delineating, with eyen tolerable eompleteness and acenraoy, 
the locality and extent of the beds of fossil salt now existing in Cheshire. And mncb, 
even of what is locally known, remains onrecorded, and to science useless. We ought 
also to be better informed than we are as to the limestone rocks on the eastern borders 
of our district, and the workable slate deposits in the neighbourhood of Ulverston. 

^* If we aimed at the formation of a good geological map of the two eonnties, to be 
formed by imposing, from time to time, upon the best general surveys extant, the 
corrections suggested by local enquiry, we should perhaps take the course most likely 
to yield early and satisfactory results in this department 

'* Ascending in the scale of observation, we encounter the Botanical Geography of the 
two counties — and with it may take the distinct but allied departments of Vescriptive 
and Applied Botany. Here we shall begin to feel the need of a judicious but somewhat 
rigid limitation of the range of our enquiries. It is not with the delightful scienoe of 
botany, even within our own district that we have to deal ; but with its broadest and 
best recognised results. We have, in Lancashire and Cheshire, many able botanists ; 
and some of them in the Society. All would, no doubt, be ready to put upon record 
local observations of value, otherwise likely to be lost ; nor need we apprehend that 
they, or any others devoted to a special science, would fail to recognise the over-ruling 
duty of the Society to give to each department the place and scope dictated by its 
manifest relation to the general design. 

"The influence of altitude, as marked in the orography, and of soil, as evinced in the 
geology of the country, is first found strikingly developed in the geographical distribu- 
tion of our indigenous plants ; but even here we are compelled to go many steps 
forward, and refer to the growth of the human population. The land, in being 
denuded of its ancient woods, drained and cultivated, has, undoubtedly, acquired 
another soil, and a new climate ; and has altogether ceased to afford a fixed habitat 
for many plants that flourished here in the days of the Saxons. Pending which 
changes, however, many other plants as well as many foreign animals, have been 
introduced. Whence the somewhat compound aspect alike of our botany and our 
zoology. In both we observe that the exotic specimens, *if less numerous, are far 
more important than the indigenous : nay, even that the former have become, on the 
whole, the more familiar, and the latter the more curious objects of researeh. To 
mark, where we can, the steps by which the change has been effected, and then to 
describe what exists around iis, seems to be the only feasible plan. Neither the 
zoology nor the botany our Teutonic ancestors knew would now be easy to learn, 
or of much practical value if learnt ; and if any of us be disposed to dwell with regret 
on the chaotic aspect of the past, and the painftil impossibility of re-animating extinct 
genera, we may perhaps find profitable diversion in turning to the future, and con- 
sidering what further novelties, animal and vegetable, might still be introduced, imder 
the vulgar but powerful plea of utility. 

" Of our Agriculture it is commonly believed that the better we know the less we shall 
be satisfied with it. The existing records are vague and incomplete. But of the 
methods now in use much might, undoubtedly, be learnt by opening oommunieations 
with the local agricultural societies and clubs. We have, I believe, amongst us some 
able men engaged in agricultural pursuits, who could afford material aid in procuring 
and elaborating such information. And for the extent of land under different crops, 
from year to year, we have an immediate opportunity of assisting, with such influence 
as we may possess, the projected collection of the statistics of agriculture by the 
government An opportunity it behoves us to seize : for, as we may reasonably hope 
to be among the first to interpret and to use these returns within our own limits, we 
should not neglect to take what part we properly may in the preparatory process. 

** Our situation in the north-western section of the island makes our Mineral Indutiry 
also a most important topic. And first of our Coal. The quantity raised and 
consumed in various ways within, and exported from, the two counties, has hitherto 
been known only through the vaguest conjecture. To some extent it must still be so. 
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Bat we might do much by the energy and intelligenee of those living on the spot to 
render the eonjeetnre more complete in its basis; and henoe, more tnistworthj. 
Again, it is known that the preyailing modes of working are extremely wastefiil. And by 
learning and making generally known the best modes of combining economy with profit, 
in this respect, we should adopt the most direct means of conferring npon the community 
an advantage eqaivalent to placing an additional supply within its reach. There is 
also a serious waste of human life cunently incident to the present mode of raising 
this mineral. Humanity apart, there is a great lack of economy in this. It has been 
shown that defective ventilation is the chief cause of the mischief ; and though the 
government has, for some years, had an inspector at work, who annually contributes 
to the literature of parliament one of the most sensible of its periodical blue folios, 
we know that the mischief continues. We know, too, that improvement of the kind 
here required is to be expected rather from the collection and diffusion of sound know- 
ledge of what the most prosperous and intelligent of the coal owners are doing, than 
from legislative interference, or the perusal of blue books. 

" The value of the Salt annually supplied to foreign countries, from the mines of 
Cheshire, now exceeds two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. I'he total quantity 
raised is greater than that raised in any other locality in the world. The consumption 
in this country is enormous; and can only be roughly conjectured. There are very 
few more useful substances raised from the earth. Apart from its extensive culinary 
uses, it sabserves an immense variety of manufacturing processes — the glazing of 
coarse pottery, tbe making of transparent glass — the hardening of soap — the melting 
and assaying ot metals — and the dying of woven fabrics, being prominent instances. 
Were it rarer, it would be more closely studied, better known, and more useful still. 
Its abundance and its cheapness — one of the great unnoticed physical blessings of our 
land — ^has been suffered to depress it, its incidents and its methods somewhat beneath 
the notice of scientific men. To whose discredit I need not say. 

" Bather historical than scientifio, but not the less appropriately introduced here, is 
the subject of our Public Works : as the principal edifices, roads, bridges, viaducts, 
aqueducts, eanals, docks, waterworks, gasworks, &c. Few historical changes are 
franght with consideration^ more interesting than that wrought in our own day, in the 
economy of our highways by the introduction and gradual extension of the railway 
system. Fortunately we are enabled to trace this change with some approximation to 
accuracy, by means of official returns. Annual accounts, uniform, and duly verified, 
for a long series of years, and extending over the whole kingdom, enable all who may 
take the requisite trouble to follow and mark every step in the financial progress of 
our turnpike trusts, down to the present time. And as the results of the change are 
likely, at no distant day, to necessitate a re-organization of tbe system under which 
our turnpike roads have hitherto been constructed and maintained, we have here a 
double inducement to enquiry : the propriety of recording what has been, and is about 
te pass away, and the probability that our timely attention to the facts may the better 
enable Lancashire and Cheshire to take an intelligent part in the coming discussion. 

** In the maintenance of our township roads we find one of the few subordinate 
departments of the government of the country which are still left almost exclusively to 
the narrowest local influences ; and so left, as those who are personally affected well 
know, with but doubtful wisdom. If a short statement were drawn up of the length of 
these roads now in use in the two counties, the number of officers annually elected to 
levy and collect rates and keep tliem in repair — of the length of such roads not reduced 
to much less than the statutory width, wherever the value of the land has tempted to 
encroachment, and the length of those fit for the passage of any but the rudest 
vehicle — its exhibition would probably astonish some of the best informed persons in 
our larger towns. 

** The railways of the two counties have never yet received the distinctive treatment 
they so well deserve. Apart from the fact that the uses of the railway were first 
developed, and those of the locomotive originated, within our own district, both have 
been used so long, to such an extent, and under circumstances so various, as to afford 
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what is perhaps the best available basis to be fonnd in any one locality for estimating' 
with precision their bearing on the social characteristics of the age. 

" Our bridges, Tiaducts, and aqueducts may claim attention rather by their in* 
genuity than their grandeur — by their ready and effectual adaptation of ordinary 
materials to the demands of yarious exigences ; and our modem methods of construc- 
tion may give most of them but slender chances of antiquity. Yet are they worthy of 
attentive observation ; if only as lllustratiDg the modes of life and action of a population 
more numerous and more active than the two counties ever before contained. Rivers 
and valleys have quite ceased to obstruct, or turn aside, our new roads ; and the con- 
centration of dense masses of people has repeatedly renewed before ns, with varions 
results, the water problem so magnificently solved two thousand years ago by 
Imperial Home. 

**With canals, as with railways, we were the first to use, and, in England, have 
hitherto been the largest users. It is now (1855) exactly a centary since an Act of 
Parliament was obtained sanctioning the short canal from the mouth of Sankey Brook 
up to Gerrard's Bridge and St. Helens — the first made in this country. And where 
can we now look for a complete and intelligible description of our internal navigation — 
of the existing lines of canal, their course, dimension^, variations of level, means of 
water supply, cost of construction and maintenance, number and tonnage of vessels 
afloat, and men employed, general character of traffic, rapidity of transit, cost of 
conveyance, <&c. ? 

" A view of our External Navigation, though a very Imperfect one, might be obtained 
from the published accounts of the Board of Trade. But how much more circum- 
stantial and perfect are the records existing, unused, and, except as to current transac- 
tions, perfecUy useless, in the hands of the officers of each of our ontports ? Holding 
our meetings in the first port In the world, we have but one excuse for blindness to 
the value of scientific knowledge on this topic — the poor one that familiarity has 
dulled the edge of observation — making of the very fitness of the task a reason for 
not doing it. 

" Another record of our progress will be found in the alterations it has gradually 
effected in the value and the uses of Landed Property. The amount of the tithes and 
the land tax in different districts, and the proportion of the former commuted, and of 
the latter redeemed, are also quite worthy of notice, and might be readily learned from 
existing documents. And the extent to which our common and watte lands have been 
enclosed, and copyholds enfranchised, might claim attedlion under the same head. 

" On the subject of Local Taxaiiony including the poor, the county, and all the connected 
rates, a reference to the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, published in 1844, 
where it will be found treated with admirable lucidity, and by a method perfectly 
exhaustive, seems more appropriate than any remarks I could offer of my own. 

" The Pauperism of the two counties, during the last twenty years, is also well mirrored 
in the publications of the same department of the government, and needs, to fit the 
material for our purpose, little more than the labour of selection, with snch a view of 
ihe contemporary condition of other districts as might fairly exhibit the comparative 
condition of our own. If we were informed only of the number, locality, and extent 
of the existing unions, how far they are conterminous with the county boundaries, the 
annual amount of the poor-rate (properly so called) in each, stated for a consecutive 
series of years, with any Illustrations, afforded by local knowledge, of the variations 
observed, we should have taken at least one step towards the elucidation, within our 
own borders, of one of the saddest social problems of onr time. What we still want 
for the entire kingdom — a special pauper census, taken annually, and bringing to 
light, as indices to the origin of pauperism, every ascertainable particular of the past 
character, condition, and conduct of each of the sufferers — ^might easily be tried, under 
' the influence of a Scientific Society, in some single union. 

" All we know of the twin social perplexity — Crime — has long dumbly pointed to the 
same mode of treatment, as the only one likely to yield the frait we seek. The number, 
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•gee, and degree of instroetion of persons committed for each dase of offence, the 
event of trial, and the sentences pronounced, have for some years been regularly made 
known ; and fh>m these data have been deduced some valnable inferences respecting 
the sources of crime in its various forms. Thus have we, certainly, approached these 
sources more nearly than was deemed feasible thirty years ago. But there is much yec 
to be done ; and no locality in the kingdom in which it could more fitly be attempted 
than our own ; nor any body of men more likely to continue the work in the right 
spirit : a condition obviously essential. 

" The organisation of our police — ^urban and roral — has a kindred interest ; and its 
improvement of late years makes it a hopeful, though, in some respects, hardly an 
agreeable subject of observation. An account of tbe extent and cost of the preventive 
and detective police, correlatively to the growth or diminutiom of crime, in different 
districts, has already been attempted for the entire kingdom ; but we still want such a 
comparison for the two counties. 

*' Avowedly successful as an experiment, our eounty courts every year increase in 
value, and have already effected a remarkable change in the adminislralion of justice in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Bat they are not our only local courts. And we still need 
ft proper account of all these cenrts, the nature and limits of their jurisdiction, the 
number and powers of their officers, by whom appointed, and how paid, the expense of 
proeeedings, the number of suits annually instituted, and such other particulars as 
might show the actual working ef each of these tribunals, and hence, in some degree^ 
their practical fitness to discharge the duties imposed upon them. 

** To describe the Commerce, exterior and interior, of our district, in any other than a 
somewhat narrow and techBieal sense, would be to exhibit almost the entire active life 
of our population. Without this commerce, not one-tenth of our number would find 
subsistence upon the two thousand eight hundred square miles of land we occupy. 
But, even regarded from the most technical point of view, there is not yet extant any 
distinct description of our commerce — its basis, its methods, its growth, its character, 
its extent, its tendencies, aud the apparent indications of its probable future. One 
topic under this head has a special claim upon our attention. I allude to the recent 
introduction into this country of Chambers of Commerce — institutions already assuming 
an office and a power hitherto unknown amongst us ; and whence, glancing at their 
foreign origin, we may yet look for means of Airther useftilness. The establishment 
of speoial tribunals, presided over by eminent commercial men, for the adjudication of 
commercial disputes, might be deemed too serioas an invasion of " the constitution;" 
but a British version of the French " conseil de pmd'hommes " — a body practically 
adapted to play the part of arbitrators and conciliators between masters and workmen — 
seems to meet too precisely a well-known and very urgent want oi these times not to 
merit a fair trial. 

« Our mstitutions of a Providential or Oharitable nature : as savings' banks, friendly 
and benefit societies, and burial clubs — with almshouses, hospitals, dispensaries, and 
others of a more public character, tliough usually regarded apart, would perhaps be 
most fitly treated in connection with our workhouses and gaols. The sufferings of 
humanity, throughout their entire circle, are intimately allied with the interests of 
social order ; and the selt-help of the provident, no less than the social help of the 
oharitable, have, when worthily directed, a common purpose with the suppression of 
crime and pauperism. Our savings' banks have now been fairly in use for nearly forty 
years; and the time seems to have come when their social tendency might be examined 
and estimated with safety, especially in a district offering to view a great variety of the 
classes for whose benefit these banks were founded. The more generally valuable 
friendly and benefit societies, applying as they now do, or should, some of the most 
recent and important observations on the sickness and mortality of the town and 
country populations at different periods of life, and in different occupations, afford a 
subject of observation interesting alike for its bearing on the material welfare of those 
most nearly concerned, and for the light it will be found to throw upon the condition 
and prosperity of what, after all, must be deemed the most important section of society. 
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" Passing from the insiitatloiis intended by soeiety to exert a refdrmatory or pre- 
servatiye inflnenoe upon the adult population, we oome to those more hopeAiUy direoted 
to the training of the yet unformed eharacter. Our colleges, sohools, libraries, leoture 
rooms, and museums are not what they were for the last generation. The nature of 
the change, and its observed effeots, do already engross much attention ; and it were 
well if both were more attentiyely considered, and better known. 

** Our institutions of a Sanitary character — as baths and wash-houses, gymnasiums 
and parks ; and our places of Amusement — as theatres, exhibitions, concerto, race- 
meetings, &c., are all worthy of obsenration ; and will be found, in particular, remark* 
ably illustratiye of the peculiar influences for the time being in operation among the 
more educated classes to modify the olTiliaation of the lower. 

*' Of the public appliances of Religion, perhaps little more can be profitably enquired 
about, or discussed, in our day, than such deta&s as have already been made known 
through the last national census. 

" But the same census, and those which have preceded it, have placed at our com- 
mand, a mass of materials, touching the number, ages, and civil condition of the 
people, our own share of which we have not yet made much use of. We want, in the 
first place, any local records worthy of trast, even as to small districts, showing the 
population at periods anterior to 1801. We also want, and might, with no great labour, 
have, a separate analysis of the materials touching the two counties ftimished by the 
general census, comparatively to the rest of the country, and in relation to all the more 
prominent and observable elemento of our social condition. A work of this description 
would be scarcely less interesting to the world than to ourselves. Excepting only the 
metropolis, the Liverpool district is now the one most densely peopled in the whole 
kingdom. While the population of England and Wales was little more than doubled 
between 1801 and 1801, that of *' the north-western division," formed by Lancashire 
and Cheshire,'' was very nearly trebled. At the beginning of the century, our share of 
the inhabitante of England and Wales was less than ten per cent, of the whole ; and 
in L8&1, it was nearly fourteen per cent In fine, we have, inland, the most important 
manufacture, and on the coast the largest commercial port in the world. 

** Perhaps this part of our subject would hardly be complete, scientifically, without 
some refierenee to the Ethnology of the district. This, in ito earlier stages, seems to be 
permanently obsoured, to an extent forbidding the hope of any very satisfactory resulto 
from its exploration. But the ethnology of our own day offers a fair field for, and a 
strong inducement to, close investigation. The gradual influx of labour from eveiy 
part of the kingdom to the seat of the cotton manufacture, and especially from Ireland^ 
during the last fifty years, has, no doubt, materially modified the previous characteristics 
of the population. And most of the facts required are now on record in the decennial 
censuses. 

" So much for what is to be done. Now for the manner of doing it. 

"It is obvious that the date required to be brought together, will, in every instance, be 
found in one of four different states. That is to say, they will be-^ 

"A. Known, recorded, and published — 

** B. Known, and recorded, but not published — 

" C. Known, btit not recorded — or 

"D. Unknown. 

'* Scareely less obvious is the inference that to make them available, will require, 
M to each state, ito own kind of ability and exertion. A large proportion of what we 
have to look for will be found in the state A. This will need, at most, to be selected, 
verified, and arranged. Much of what has been published on Uie topics most interesting 
to us, has emanated from residents in our own district, or members of our own body. 
The data found in class B would require also the preliminary process of being made 
accessible, having, in most cases, been called into existenee only for more limited par- 
poses. In the class G, may be placed all information — su£Bciently accurate for our 
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pupose, dfeftdy possesMd by indiTiduals, but sot yet raoorded in any regular form. 
Claea J> would* of course, inelnde all that aliould not fall within any of the rest And 
it 18 eonceired that, by the voluntary agency of the members of the Society, elicited by 
due instruction and encouragement from our leaders, the whole might, within a few 
years, be so eompleted as to form one of the noblest monuments of local learning the 
world has yet seen. 

'*The scheme thus imperfectly laid before yon, taken in its widest amplitude, 
would, it is QonoeiTcd, be in no degree beyond the scope of the assumed duties of the 
Society. It would not in any manner invade or supersede the functions of any other 
body, or the proper occupation of any individual whatever. It would impart to our 
scientific efforts the stimulus of a definite and lofty purpose, and would tend to substi- 
tute, among our members, the united strength of co-operation for the divergent 
weakness of isolated labour. 

** Every step taken towards the attainment of the magnificent object in view would 
be a step gained for ever for all who might thereafter seek knowledge in the same 
direction. Should we even abandon the work when half done, no part of our labour 
would be lost. Embued with the theoretic value of a well constructed plan, it would 
also, so far as it might be carried, form the latest and most perfect record of the science 
of Lancashire and Cheshire ; and by clearly foreshadowing what ought to be done, 
would at least make more facile its final accomplishment. Adequate elaboration of a 
single section of the wide field of local science we have so boldly entered — and entered, 
let me remind you, in days when words of promise are well weighed, and their 
corresponding deeds closely scanned, and when no mere array of names may win the 
dues of scientific merit — ^would at once place us upon an honourable footing with 
our best compeers. To make the field thoroughly our own by labour, as it is already 
OUTS by prior occupation, would earn for the Society a character not unfitted for 
eomparison with that of any scientific body in Europe." 


26th AprU, 1855. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Thb Bev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Bev. Edmund Hinde, B.A., of Hale, was duly elected a Member of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From Alfred John Dunkin, Esq. The Archaeological Mine, including a History of 
Kent ; parts i. to xzi. inclusive, (except some sheets which are deficient.) 

From H. J. Cauty, Esq. A Photograph of St. George's Hall, and another of the 
Liverpool Observatory. 

Mr. Cauty sent for exhibition, a series of eleven micro-photographs, taken by Mr. Wenr 
ham. Scale of the Poduaa plombea; NavictUa angukUa, Section of the spine of a Hedge- 
hog ; Lobster insect ; Antenna of a moth ; Tooth of a rat ; Tongue of a spider, Tpera 
diadema : Volvox globata ; Proboscis of the Scorpion fly ; Tongue of the Saw fly ; Teeth 
of the Tadpole. 

Mr. Poole exhibited seven numbers of the newspaper printed on board the Marco 
Polo, and entitled the Marco Polo Chronicle* There were ten numbers issued in all. 

Mr. lidderdale exhibited an ancient engraving, of the date 1670. It was connected 
with the event historically known as Stockholm's blood-bath ; when in 1520, Christian 
II. of Denmark, ** the Nero of the North," caused the Swedish nobility to be massacred. 

Mr. Bimmer exhibited a copy of the Statuta Concilii Florentini, 1518. 

Mr. Fisher exhibited a volume of tracts on Gardening and Husbandry, of the dates of 
1686, 1637, and 1638 respectively. 

In illustration of his own paper to be read, Mr. Bylands exhibited upwards of forty 
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original drawings of snow-crystals ; also a design for room-paper, prepared for the 
Paris exhibition from a combination of two of the forms. 

In illustration of his paper to be read, Lieut. W. Lord, B.N., exhibited four charts, 
showing the results of the self-registering tide-gauge, at St. George's Dock and Hilbre 
Island. Those from the town tide-gauge were accompanied by daily registers of the 
state of the Barometer, and also of the force and direction of the wind,*— furnished by 
Mr. Hartnup of the Liverpool Observatory. 

The following Papers were then read : — 
On Snow Crystals, by T. Glazebrook Rylands^ Esq. ; and on the Results of the Self 
Registering Tide Gauge, by Lieut. W. Lord, R.N. 


drd May, 1865. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 
Thb Rby. Db. Thoh, y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Right Hon. Lord Londesborough. Miscellanea Graphica, a collection of 
ancient, mediaeval, and rennaissance Remains, in the possession of Lord Lon- 
desborough. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., 4to. Parts i. ii. iii. and iv. 

From the AuUior, the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of British 
History and Archseology, in the Royal Society of Literature. A Letter on the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
London, addressed to the Earl Stanhope, President, pamph. 8vo. 1855. 

From the Author, Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. IV. pt. 1. 

From the Editor, Joseph B. Yates, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. The Right and Juris- 
diction of the County Palatine of Chester, the Earls Palatine, the Chamberlain, 
and other officers ; with Introductory Notes by the Editor. Printed by the 
Chetham Society, 1855. 

Mr. M'Quie exhibited three ancient Guide-books, viz., the Liverpool Guide by Moss, 
1799 ; the Picture of Liverpool by W. Jones, 1805 ; and the Stranger in Liverpool, by 
Kaye, 1807. 

Mr. Comber exhibited two documents, said to have been found in the strong box and 
closet of Charles II. by his brother James IL, showing the leaning of the former to the 
Church of Rome. TMs copy had belonged to J. C. Brooke, Esq., Somerset Herald, and 
was in the handwriting of the close of the 17th century. 

In illustration of his paper to be read, Mr. Mayer exhibited several hundred specimens 
of pottery, chiefly of local manufacture, also a large number of drawings and prints on 
the same subject. 

Mr. Sansom mentioned that the MS belonging to Speed, to which a communication of 
his brother's, which had been read on the 8th of February referred, was about to be 
printed as one of the volumes in the Camden Society's series. 

Dr. Hume read two quotations, one from the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy, and the other from the papers of the Architectural Society of Worcester, — 
in which some of the Honorary and Ordinary Members of the Historic Society were 
spoken of in high terms, — particularly Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. Mayer. 

The following Paper was then read : — 
History of the Pottery Manufisuiture in Liverpool, by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 


Wth May, 1855. LITERARY SECTION. 
J. Towns Danson, Esq., F.S.S., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The following DonationB were laid upon fhe table : — 
From the United Societies. Beports and Papers of the Arohiteetnral Societies of 

the Archdeaconry of Nordiampton, the Goontj of York, the Dioceses of 

Uncoln and Worcester, and the County of Bedford, 1854, Vol. III. Pan 1. 
From the Bev. J. W. HOI, M.A. Panli Petavi in Francoram Consilia Antiqxiaiiae 

Snppelleetilis, Portiancola, Paris 1614. 
From Alfred John Donkin, Esq. The Archnological Mine and History of Kent, 

Part xziii, May. 
From J. Towne Danson, F.S.8. A Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, — 

from the returns of the Board of Tirade ; for fifteen years 1840-54. 

Mr. E. J. Bogers exhibited eight etchings by De la Bella, 1661, principally views from 
fhe gardens of Versailles. Also, ten portraits ef the Dukes and Electors of Saxony ; a 
Portrait of Elizabeth Christina, Qneen of Prossia; and an engraving after Vincent Gotta, 
— subject St. John the Baptist 

Mr. Stonehoose exhibited an Italian book,* supposed to have belonged to Shakspeare, 
and which exhibited his autograph on the parchment inside the coyer. On the subject 
of the genuineness of the autograph, the opinions of the members were divided. 

Mr. Browne exhibited a book entitled '* The Sermon which Jesus made on the way to 
Emmaus, ^c.,** London^ bl. let, 1578. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited a copy of Hudibras, with illustrations by Hogarth, 1739. 

Mr. Danson laid on the table Lieutenant Maury*s Physical Geography of the Sea, and 
made some remarks on the importance of the subject, 1855. 

The BcT. J. W. Hill, M.A., exhibited the following in illustration of his own paper to 
be read. The Bectory House, Waverton ; Drawing of Waverton Church ; Photograph of 
Do. ; West Door and Window of Do. ; Map of the Parish ; Lower Huxley Hall, Waver- 
ton ; Sketches of the ancient oak trees, Hatton Hall ; Fragment of bark of one of the 
trees ; Gateway, Lower Huxley Hall ; Bridge over the moat, Do. 

A communication was read from T. T.Wilkinson, F.B.A.S., Burnley, entitled "the 
Burnley Haymakers;" consisting of a local broadside ballad with explanations of the 
eiroumstanoes in which it originated. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Paboohial Motbs bbsvbcting Waybbtov, bbab Chbstbb. By the Bev, J» 
WUbraham, HUl, MJi. 

[The following is an abstract of this very interesting paper.] 

The most aneient name of this parish is Wavretone, as it is thus written in Domesday 
Book. In Lysons's Mag. Brit, it is written variously, ** Warretone, Waverton, or Warton," 
which is the present vulgar pronunciation. 

The parish consists of three townships, viz., Waverton, Hatton, and Huxley. It is 
agricultural, and contains 4041a. 2r. 87p , statute measure. It is celebrated for its cheese, 
which is made largely, and sent by railway to London. Of the pariah, nearly tbree- 
Iburths is pasture land. There is a "Fox Covert" of 9a. Or. Sp., ealled '* Warton Gorse," 
in the township of Waverton, and another in Huxley township, of 7a. ir. 12p., boUi 
held by the Tarporley Hunt 

Waverton township is four miles S.E. by E. from Chester, and is intersected by the 
Chester and EUesmere Canal. The L. and N.W. Bailway runs through two townships, 
viz., Waverton and Hatton, and the first station from Chester is at Waverton. Two coal 
wharves have recently been established at Waverton, one supplied by the L. and N.W. 
Bailway, and the other by the Canal. Some Bom an Cement Works have recently been 
erected at Egg Bridge, in Uiis township, on land belonging to the freeholders of 
Waverton. 

At each end of the parish, viz., at Waverton and Huxley, there is a post office. 

Thoagh Ormerod speaks of. this parish as " flat and uninteresting,'' yet this is 
relieved by the fine views of the Welsh Hills, in the west, of Beeston and Peekforton 

*Commento di Sr Agresto da Fioanrolo^ sopra la Prima Fioata del Padre Sioeo, 1038. 
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Castles on the soaih and east, and of Helsby Tor Hill and Delamere to the north. 
WaTerton is Tery healthy, baring a sabstratam of sandstone. Close to the railway 
station is a qnairy, (the property of the Marquis of Westminster, who is principal land- 
lord of the township,) from whieh Chester Cathedral was extensiTelyJrepaired in 1819. 
The Chapel of the Chester Training College, and perhaps ^e fine tower of the Parish 
Chnroh, were also bnilt of the same material. 

Heaiih of the Parish, The Registers for die last 40 years have 550 deaths, or less 
flian a yearly average of 14. Of these, 153 were above 70, 64 above 80, and 14 above 
90 years of age. A head stone records John Williams as 105, and his wife Esther as 
95, at die time of dieir death. 

Population, On the fly-leaf of the Registers, oommenoing 1755, is inserted—-" On 
August 22, 1774, Oiere were in the township of 

Families. Inhabitants. Males. Females. Above 14 years. 

Waverton.. 01 263 viz., 131 132 160 

Hatton .. 29 174 „ 80 94 115 

Hnxley .. 36 205 „ 99 106 131 

In diis Parish 116 642 310 332 406 

In 1851, die Census was Inhabited Houses. 

Waverton 857 170 187 62 

Hatton 164 85 79 25 

Hnxley 267 185 132 47 


788 


890 


898 


134 


The Manors. The Marquis of Westminster is the present Lord of Waverton, having 
purchased it from the Massies, to whom it had oome from the Duttons. Of Hatton 
Manor the Marquis of Cholmondely is the Lord, one of whose ancestors purchased it 
fi'om Mr. Massie, to whom it also had oome through the Buttons. The old Hall of 
Hatton is no longer in existence, a modem farm house having been erected on its site. 
Of the five oaks mentioned by Ormerod, one fell in 1851. Huxley Manor is held by 
Bandle-Wilbraham, Esq., whose grandfather purohased it from the representatives of 
the fimens. There are two Halls in the township, now occupied as farm houses, one 
called Upper Huxley Hall, and the other Lower Hnxley Hall, which latter still bears 
the traces of its ancient grandeur. For particulars of these manors, consult Ormerod, 
Lysons, Sir Peter Leycestez^s Antiq., Henshali's Hist of Ches., &c. 

Sectors, The list of Rectors is given by Ormerod. In 1714, the Bishop became 
Rector, and the duties were performed by a perpetual Curate. The following is the list 
of Curates : — 

William Calkin. 

Griffith Gardner, who had been Curate to the last Rector, Mr. Presoott 

Geo. Briggs. 
1770. G. Salt. 
1774. Will. Bissell.* 
1784. Isaac Riley. 

J. Bateman, buried December 19, 1803. 
1803. Jos. Bower, died November 21, 1844. 
1844. J. Wilbraham HUl, M.A. November. 

The Church, It is dedicated to St Peter, and is thus noticed in the Charter of Hugh 
Lupus, in 1093, relating to the grants to St Werburgh's Abbey, in the city of Chester, 
<'Ricardus de Rullos dedit Eoclesiam et Decimam Wavertonfls." The church is 

* From an old Chnrohwarden's Accoant Book, it appears that in the year 1783, there must have 
been some trouble on the part of the parish respecting Mr. Bissell, as we find—*' Paid to Charles 
Deaa, for looking after Mr. Bissell on the Sabbath Day, Is. Spent about Mr. Bissell at Chester, 
six days, Ss. 3d. Spent when the parish met about Mr. Bissell, 4s. 3d." The writer has been 
informed that Mr. Bissell on one occasion jumped out of a window firom the Rectory, and 
afterwards lodged in a Lunatic Asylum. 
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umotieed in Domesday Snirej, and was therefore probably bailt between that Surrey 
and the period here speeified. The present ohnrch was probably bnilt in the reign of 
Henry VII. The writer is indebted to the kindness of Sir Stephen B. Glynne, Bart, of 
Hawarden Castle, for the following observations on its architeotaral style, the result of 
two visits, one in 1832, the other in 1851 — ** and the condition of the church," says Sir 
Stephen, ** was certainly very different at the two periods. Waverton has a nave, and a 
shortened chancel, with north and south aisles, and a lofty and handsome western 
tower. The latter is of good late perpendicular character, with a large west window of 
four lights, and a doorway having bold foliage and armorial shields in the spandrels. 
It is the great feature of the church, but contrasts rather unhappily with the low and 
inferior character of the body, which bears marks of having been chiefly constructed 
in a debased period, perhaps in the reign of Elizabeth. The nave has very low arcades 
dividing the aisles — on eadi side three arches, which are pointed but small — the piers 
octagonal. The northern arches are slightly stilted, and the capitals on this side have 
an ornament which resembles the nail-head. Over the arcades is a clerestory of square^ 
headed windows. The roof of the nave and aisles are of very fair timber work, of the 
latter part of the 16th century. The present east wall is said to have been bnilt in 1606. 

'* The church has received much improvement since the accession of the present 
Incumbent The tower arch has been thrown open to the nave, and the interior put 
into a neat and becoming condition, which was not the case formerly.*' 

There are four good tooed bells, on the largpst of which is written, ** 1615, C. L." A 
date is also on the second bell, with an inscription which the writer could not decipher, 
but on the fourth 'bell, bearing the same date, is 

« IHESUS BE OUB SPEED. 

W. B." 

An original certificate of the Sheriff &o. of Cheshire, respecting the bells and plate 
in the churches of that county, anno 1548, communicated from the Becords of the 
Augmentation Office, by John Galey, Esq., F.S.A., shews that at that period there were 
only two bells. 

** Warton Churche in the hundred of Broxton, 
Chalise & Patten j .. a riug of bells y." 

The Living. Waverton is a Bectory, as well as perpetuid Curacy, which is thus 
accounted for. When Chester became a separate See in 1541, the Archdeaconries of 
Chester and Bichmond were assigned to it for a Diocese. A custom of great antiquity 
prevailed in the Archdeaconry of Chester, that the Bishop, who is also Archdeacon, in 
right of his See, should have for a mortuary * on the death of every clergyman dying therein, 
his best horse or mare, bridle, saddle, and spurs ; his best gown or cloak, best hat, best 
upper garments under his gown and tippet ; and also his best signet riug. (Cro. Car. 237.) 

In 1755, it was enacted by statute 28 Geo. II. c. 6, that these mortuaries should 
cease, as tending greatly to impoverish the small provision which the clergy were able 
to leave for the support of their families, and that in lieu thereof, the Bectory of Waver- 
ton, after the next vacancy, should be appropriated to the Bishop of Chester for the 
time being. This took place during the episcopate of Bishop Keene, twelve years after, 
on the death of the Bev. John Prescot in 1767, from which time to the present the 
Bishop of Chester, as Bector, has always received the tithes of the parish, while the 
duties are performed by a Perpetual Curate, appointed by the Bishop, at a yearly stipend 
of JS60. About the year 1828, however, a purchase was effected from Queen Anne's 
BouQty. of 12a. 8r. 13p., in augmentation of the Incumbent's income, who also ocoupies 
the Glebe and Bectory House, which Bishop Gastrell states was built in the year 1716. 

Valor Ecclesiasticus, The Living of Waverton is valued in the King's Book (Henry 
VIIL, 1585) as follows — 

B 23 06 08 Pr.A. 6 8 Syn 1 6 Tri 8 8 

Terrier, There is an old Terrier painted on panels, in a frame in the church, which 
the writer discovered by the merest chaUce, when the church was undergoing extensive 

* " Morturium" a gift left by a man at his death, to his parish church, for the recompense of 
of his personal tithes and offerings not duly paid in his life time. A mortuary was anciently 
called sauUscetU (soul-shot), which signifies pecunia aepulchraliSt or symbolum antnue. After the 
conquest it was called corspresentf because the beast was presented mih the body at the ftmeraL 
Jacob' » Law Dictionary, 
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repairs in 1845, and which he had reprinted and restored.* It was set np November 8, 
1756. The expense of this table was— "To Biohd. Viekers, for painting the Table of 
Fees, j95 2 ; for setting up, &c., 8/." 

Charities. The poor of Waverton seem to have been well oared for, bnt from gross 
negligence and unjust appropriation, much has been lost. The following table of 
benefactors is in the church : — 

£ 8. d. 
1629. Hy. Wright gave 62. y. use, to be given yearly for ever, .600 

1638. Robert Farrer gave IDs. ye use, do 10 

1642. Peter Barns gave 10/. y. use, do 10 

1649. WiUiam Gatherall gave 3/. y« use, do 8 

1654. John Tilston, Esq. gave 20/. do. do 20 

16.')4. William Pue gave 5/. do. do GOO 

1662. John Barker gave Je2 11 6 do. do 2 11 6 

J 661. Tilston Bruen, Esq. gave ^£5 do. do 6 

1665. Richard Moulson gave £10 do. do 10 

1674. Peter Moulson gave £20 do. do 20 

1702. Richard Mort gave JglO do. do 10 

1702. Mrs. Elizabeth Dntton gave jSSO do 80 

1707. Biehd. B^hson gave £0 y» use to the poor of 5 

Waverton only 
1713. Peter Moulson gave £6 do. do. 

1724. Robert BoUison gave £12 do. do. 12 

144 1 6 

<<Tho8. Lightfoot, Jo. lohnson, Chureh Wardens, Daniel Cassey, Sidesman, 1704." 

It is stated that apart of this money was expended in the purchase of land, bat there 
is no evidence on the subject whatever. About two acres in Tattersall, claimed by the 
Churchwardens, is supposed to have been the purchase made. There is an annual sum 
of £1 paid to the poor, being the interest on J£20 formerly borrowed from the poor's 
money, to be expended on the Highways of the Township. 

Clubs, At Huxley the farmers have instituted a Coal Club, for the benefit of th* 
poor during the winter. There are two Clothing Clnbe, the larger maoaged by the 
Incumbent, the other, a private one, instituted by Lord Heniy Cholmondely, M.P., for 
the benefit of bis cottage tenants at Uatton. The farmers have established a Cattle 
Club, which has been of great service. 

Schools, Very little attention seems to have been paid to the edueation of the 
children at an early period. So late as 1787, there is an item charged upon the church 
rate for two dozen " Beading Made Easy's and ten Testaments, 19/6," divided among the 
three townships, and ** £2 7s Od. paid Benjamin Button, for 47 Sundays teaching.** 
This seems to have been all that was paid for education at that time. In 1844, when 
the writer became Incumbent, there was no school connected with the church, except a 
few children collected by a Dame on Sunday mornings, who instructed them much in 
the manner of 1787. At present there are two Daily and two Sunday Schools in the 
parish, at extreme ends. The school at Waverton was built by the Marquis of West- 
minster, but when the children attain a larger growth, they are sent to the Endowed 
National School at Hargrave. The school at Huxley was built in 1851, through the 
assistance of the Lord of the Manor and others. This school is under Oovemmest 
inspection. It has been licensed, and was opened for divine service 12th Mareh, 1802, 
when the late Chancellor Baikes preached. A Curate is supported by the Cheshire 
Rural Chapel Society and the Landed Proprietors, who performs two ftiU services each 
Sunday. 

A Church Missionary Association was formed at Waverton in 1848, firom which period 
to 1854, the sum of dEl69 8s. has been paid to the Parent Society. 

* The Terrier i« of the nm% natare as that of West Kirkby. Tid. p. 10*. 
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171^ Jfay, 1855. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Thb Rby. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thomas Warbnrton, of 122, Falkner Street, was duly elected a Member of the 
Society. ' 

The following Donations were laid npon the table :— 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Yorkshire Fhilosophical Society, yolnme I, 

1855. 
From Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.B.A.S. Notes upon some of the Antiquities of 

France, made during a fortnight's Excursion, in the summer of 1854. By 

Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., 1855. 
From T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. The Lady's and Gentleman's Diary for 1855. 

Mr. Wilkinson exhibited a portrait of Robin O'Green, published at Lancaster in 1780. 
It represents him in the act df singing the baUad called the Burnley Haymakers, at the 
top of which is a rude but characteristic wood -cut. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited a sUver table spoon, the assay mark on which showed the 
date of it to be 1720. The bowl was of the usual size of the period. The top formed 
a signet, with the letters '* T.T." united in a heraldic knot. It was found in 1850, in the 
township of Bridge Trafford in Cheshire, and is supposed to hare belonged to Thomas 
Trafford. 

Mr. Whitehead exhibited a piece of '* meteoric iron," from the banks of the Tenissei 
in Siberia. It was found by Pallas, and is described as part of a very large mass, 1770. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited a MS Magazine, for the purpose of drawing attention to some 
most beautifhl pen and ink etchings by Mr. William Stubs. 

Mr. H. S. Fisher exhibited a large collection of dried plants, in illustration of his 
Paper, the reading of which was postponed. 

The Secretary laid upon the table, a copy of the Reprint of Volume I., its price to 
Members will be five shUlings. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

An Account of the life and Writings of the late J. H. Swale, of Lirerpool, by 
Thomas T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 


2Uh May, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 

Thb*Rby. Db. Thom, y.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thomas Comber, of Edge Lane, Liverpool, and Mr. Thomas MelUng of Rain 
Hill, were duly elected Members of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table :— 

From John Mather, Esq. Improrements of the Liverpool Docks, by John 
Grantham, Consulting Engineer, pamph. 8vo. 1853 ; Fifth Annual Report of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 1855 ; Report of the Proceedings on the 
Law of Partnership, by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, April 1st, 1854 ; 
Index to the Local Acts affecting Liverpool and its neighbourhood. 

The Accounts of the Corporation of Liverpool with their Treasurer, 1834, 
'85 (two copies), '36, 38, 39, 40 (two copies), '41, '42, '43, '44, '45 (two 
copies), '46, '47. 

The Accounts of the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, 1836, '38, '39, '40, '41, 
'42, '43, '44, '45, '46. 
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Expenditan of Dock GommiUee, (1824-86), and Beports of the Dock 
Surveyor, 1836, '42, '48, '44, '45, '46. 

Minntes of I^roceedings before the Committee of the Hoase of LordB, on the 
Birkenhead Dock Bill, 1 844 ; Minutes of Evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, Birkenhead Dock Bill, 1844. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committees of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, on the Liverpool Dock Bill, 1844. 

Report of the Police Establishment and the State of the Crime, with Tabular 
Betums, for 1842, '43, '44, '45. 

Comparison of the Evidence on the Birkenhead Dock Bill in the House of 
Commons, 8vo. pamph. 1844. 

Liverpool Dock Bill, 1844; Ditto with MS Alterations; Ditto, 1845: Act, 
1845 ; Bill, 1848 ; Ditto with MS Alterations. 

Mersey Conservancy Act, 1842. 

Draft of Bye Laws for the Borough of Liverpool, with Supplements, 1836. 

Liverpool Improvement Bill, 1842 ; Act, 1842 ; Bill, 1846. 

Liverpool Fire Prevention Bill, 1848 ; Amended after first reading, 1848 ; 
Abstract o^ 1843 ; Act, 1848; BUI, 1844. 

Liverpool Health of Town and Building Regulations Bill, 1842 ; Act, 1842. 

Liverpool Sanatory Bill, 1846 (two copies) ; Heads of ditto, 1846 ; Act, 
1846. 

Liverpool Borough Prison, — Approval of Inspector's Recommendations, 1847. 

Liverpool Clergy Endowment Act, 1888. 

Liverpool Borough Fund Act, 1840. 

Manchester, Bolton and Bury Canal Railway Act, 1881 ; Ditto Canal and 
Railway Act, 1882 ; Inquiry into the Tonnage of Coal charged on the Canal 
Navigation, March, 1840 ; Supplementary Report, April, 1840 ; Report on the 
Charges to Railway Passengers, May, 1840. 

Questions for circulation in populous Towns and Districts, issued by the 
Health of Towns Commissioners. 

Return of the Annual Salaries received from the Corporation of Liverpool, 
(1836-'41), 1841; Second Report of the Special Committee of the Town 
Council, respecting the duties of the Officers of the Council, 1842 ; Statements 
of the Town Clerk, Deputy Town Clerk, and Clerk of Committees, in reference 
to ditto, Nov. 1842 ; Remarks read to the Council respecting their statements, 
28th December, 1842. 

Liverpool Watering Bill, 1848. 

Report of the Borough Engineer on the general Business of his Departmenti 
June, 1847 : Ditto interleaved with appendices. 

Report of the Finance Committee on the Probable Income and Expenditure 
of the Corporation, 1847. 
From the Society. Proceedings and Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological 

Society, two parts, January and March, 1855. 
From the Society. Proceedings of the Ashmolean Society, Vol. 1. 1832-'42 ; Vol. 

U. 1843''52, sd 1858, 1854, ditto. 
From James Kennedy, Esq., LL.B., late H.M. Judge in the mixed Court at Havana. 
Question of the Supposed Lost Tribes of Israel, with Appendices on the six 
days of the Creation, and on the Chronology of the World, pamph. 1855. 
Probable (»igin of the American Indians, wi& particular re&rence to that of 
the Caribs, pamph. 1854. 
From the Library Committee, GuildhaU, London. A descriptive catalogue of the 
London traders' tavern and coffee-house tokens current in the 11 Oi century. 
Presented to the Corporation Library by H. B. Hanbury Beaufoy, Esq., and 
edited by Jacob Henry Bum, Esq., second edition, 1855. 
From Morris Moore, Esq. Protest and Counter Statement against the Report from 

the Select Committee on the National Gallery, pamph. 1855. 
From Charles Roach Smith, Esq. Almaoach suppute sur le meridien de liege, 
par maitre Mathieu Laensbergh mathematiden, pour 1' ann^e 1851, 226^ annSe. 
Opinions and Testimonies respecting the Museum of Charles Roach Smith, Esq. 
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From W. H. Dobson, Esq. A History and Description of die aneient houses in the 

market-place of Preston, with notices of their saccessive owners to the present 

time. Extracted from the Preston Chronicle, pampb. 12mo., 1855, two copies. 
From Thomas Sansom, Esq. " The ETents," a Liyerpool newspaper, price 4d. 

No. 1, May 10th, 1855. 
From James Boardman, Esq., the author. History and Description of the Barberini 

or Portland Vase, with illustrations, pamph. 8to. 1855. 
From D. Bnxton, Esq., editor. Flowers Freshly Gathered, a selection of original 

Poetry, 12mo., 1853. 
From R. A. Maofie, Esq. A Letter to the Evangelical Allianoe on Brother- Love, 

1847 ; Short Practical Hints on the means of indncing, combining, and directing 

Missionary Efforts, respectfiilly inscribed to the Presbyterian Church in 

England, 1842. 
From W. Bean, Esq., Liyerpool, Francis Brent, Esq., Folkstone, and Thomas 

Sansom, Esq., F.L.S., Liverpool. Sereral Parcels of Plants for the formation 

of a Herbarium. 

Mr. Maofie exhibited an ancient MS copy of the Scriptures, with ornamented capitals, 
&o. It is supposed to belong to the 14th century. 

Mr. Sansom exhibited a photograph of a monumental inscij^tion. It was one 
sixteenth of a square inch in area, and contained nineteen lines, the whole of which 
could be easily read by the microscope. Each letter was the one thousandth part of an 
inch in height. It was prepared by Mr. B. Dancer, of Manchester, and could be read 
with a comparatively low power. 

Mr. Thomas Gray exhibited several copper coins, apparently inserted in stone. They 
were talcen from the oyster-beds of Kent, where they had been obviously deposited by 
shipwreck. Several of them were East India coins, and on one the date 1808 was visible. 

Mr. Fisher again exhibited the contents of a large Herbarium, as illustrative of his 
paper. 

The Chairman drew attention to a passage in one of Heylln's Works, from which it 
appeared that the Cathedrals of England are of two classes, thirteen being of the old or 
secular foundation, and the remainder having been founded by Henry YIII., principally 
on the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The following Papers were then read :— 

Remarks upon the Flora of Liverpool, by H. S. Fisher ; On the Illumination of the 
DiatomacesB when viewed under the Microscope, by Thomas Sansom, A.L.S., F.B.S.E., 
&c. ; and the Concluding Addbess, by Dr, Hume, JSon* 8ec» 

At the close of the business of another Session, to which every friend of the Society 
looked forward with much interest, the Council have requested me to lay before the 
Members some considerations of a general kind, such as our present position seems to 
require. I have at once accepted the responsibility of doing so ; — ^believing that we 
have always a tendency to lose sight of general principles in tibe details of papers on 
specific subjects ; and also that it is a mark of wisdom tu notice favourable facts, for the 
purpose of exciting a frequent imitation of them, and un&vourable £acts, — whether of 
action or omission, — to secuine their avoidance in future. 

Our present position is somewhat peculiar. We have been for seven years before the 
public, and numerous gratifying testimonies have been borne to the zeal and success of 
our labours. We have also, since the date of the Society's inauguration, had proofs of 
local interest which have steadily increased ; — each list of members has been larger than 
the preceding one, and we have no reason whatever to suppose that the standing nimiber 
has yet been reached. It is only during the session which is now closing, however, that 
the principal members of the Society have been able to satisfy themselves respecting the 
general arrangement of the business, or to occupy the whole, or indeed any large portion 
of the ground which they had originally marked out. The past session, therefore, as I 
may now almost venture to call it, has afforded a more correct representation of the 
Society's character than any previous one ; the degree of success which has attended it is 
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ft l>etter measure of our actual capability; and the volume which is now in preparation 
will exhibit our whole design and general objects, more truly than any which the mem- 
bers or the public have yet had an opportunity of seeing. 

On comparing the first printed List of the Society with the present one, two facts 
arrest the attention at the same time, — the number of valuable members which the 
Society has lost, and the still greater nimiber which it has gained. In the removal of 
the former, Death has gathered in a large harvest, some of the most valued of our 
original members being gentlemen full of years, whose names had been familiar to the 
public, and held in high esteem. Others have been separated from us by those accidents 
which are inseparable from a great commercial community, so that we find those whose 
names are in our first list, in almost every part of the world, including the remotest 
colonial possessions of the United Kingdom. It thus happens, that, at the close of 
seven years, exactly one-third of the enlarged Society consists of original members ; 
and that two-thirds who have joined them, — ^inspired with the same sentiments and giving 
earnest more or less of future promise, — ^have in some degree " entered into the labours" 
of their predecessors. In noticing our present position, Uierefore, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to fdlude to first principles, and thus to glance slightly at the past. It may also be 
well to direct our attention, by anticipation to the future. 

The great general object which the founders of the Society had in view, may be 
expressed in a variety of ways. It was to collect and classify material objects, and to 
procure information respecting persons, places, and things,-^ all of which should be 
illustrative of the two Counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. The publication of results 
followed as a matter of course ; for without this, members who were widely scattered 
could not be instructed ; and others who were ready to assist would be without examples 
for guidance. It was hoped that the volumes of the Society would in time be a valuable 
storehouse of materials, for the future historian of the counties, or of any portion of 
them ; and that his task would merely be that of moulding the metal, which we had 
collected in the ore and prepared for use. 

It is evident, however, that though the geographical " extension*' of the Society was 
not great, the intellectual " comprehension " exMbited great variety. Whatever subjects 
it was proper for a local historian to treat o^ it was proper for us to investigate; 
including such subjects as local meteorology and topography, antiquities, statistics, the 
biography of distinguished individuals, abstract science and its practical applications, the 
results of observation and experiment, the nature of the people and their characteristics, 
natural or acquired.* In the first paper that ever was read to the Society, the following 
passage occurs ; — 

** Our basis of operations is anything but narrow, for it embraces every subject of his- 
toric interest in a given locality. We are circumscribed only in area, and that partly 
from choice and partly from necessity ; but it is difficult to conceive of a Society more 
comprehensive in its general principles and its details. It is not, for example, a mere 
Documentary Society, nor is it Archaeological alone, nor Genealogical, nor Topographical. 
It is not confined to any branch of Natural History, nor to the whole subject ; it is not 
a mere depository of Folk-lore, or a recorder of facts respecting Battles, Churches and 
Ships. With every one of these subjects, aye and with every other, it claims a connexion ; 
in so far, and only so far as tbey tend to illustrate the two counties of which this town 
is in some respects the natural centre." 

During the first three years of the Society's operations, it was sufficiently clear, that there 
were bothmaterialsin abundance,andeamestwUling labourers. Of the eleven subjects which 
are enumerated in the original prospectus, almost every one had met with some elucidation, 
while the greater number might be said to indicate whole classes of papers. Even of the 
more detailed subjects, enumerated in an early and special publication of tbe Society, a 
very large number had met with attention, — ^but this seemed to be rather the result of 

* The proposer of the first resolution at the meeting at which the Society was fbonded, expressed 
himself thus : — " I can fancy that some will at first believe our objects to be too varied ; that they 
will see little harmony or congruity between natural history and architecture, traditions and 

Earliamentary papers, ancient pedigrees and modem mannfactares. Let it be borne in mind, 
owever, that all these come within the field of inquiry of the historian ; for this is the reason 
why we cannot omit a single item of oar programme." 
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aoddent than design. The Society bad not yet taken any pains to elassiiy its subjecttf 
or to give to each a special erening;— and thos there was a danger that some subjects 
would recelTO undue attention at the expense of others. Indeed, this fiust actually occurred. 
Four years ago, the following language was used in the Concluding Address :— 

*' It has been assumed not only by strangers but by some of ourseWes, that our inquiries 
are exclusively of an archieological or antiquarian character ; and some gentlemen who 
would gladly have sought a connexion with us, have kept aloof, from the supposed 
narrowness of our basis. Now it is important to correct an impression so erroneous. 
We embrace eyery subject in which the historian is supposed to take an interest, — ^in 
short, every local subject which is worthy of a permanent record.** 

It is only necessary to say that this error has since been remedied. The systematising 
of the inquiries of the Society, which took place last autumn, brings before us in order 
each of our great subjects ; and there is no reason that any department or branch of 
these should suffer systematic neglect. The extension of the Society too, enables us to 
read and discuss papers, occasionaUy, of an abstract character, or which are in no respect 
related to the soil of our two counties. The importance of this last arrangement will be 
evident, when I state that some of the most valuable papers which have come before the 
Society this session, respecting inventions, manufiictures, and philosophical observations 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, would actually have been inadmissible under our old laws, 
except by an alteration of title which would have made the whole appear ridiculous. 

The Sesdon which is just closing has presented a degree of uniform success far 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of the warmest Mends of the Society. It has 
also solved several difficulties and given a practical reply to many doubts and objections. 

One of the first was, that the meetings would be too numerous, and that it would 
not be possible to obtain a supply of valuable matter for them all. The answer is, 
that we have had more than sufficient for twenty-one meetings; for, after reading 
twenty-one formal papers and fourteen contributions of a less formal character, we have 
been under the necessity of postponing about fifteen papers, some of which were ready 
and in hand, while others were only in preparation. 

Another objection was, that the arrangements are too artificial, and that it is impos- 
sible for the members to cultivate Literature, Science, and Archaeology, in exactly an 
equal degree. It should be borne in mind, however, that each of these terms is relative 
and expansive, but not of absolute limitation ; so that what some call Science others 
call Literature, e.g. philology, statistics, topography, and ethnology. Our laws also provide 
for the equalisation of the supply in special cases, but nothing of the kind has been 
necessary, as papers on all the three subjects have been read during the miscellaneous 
Meetings. 

It was also objected that the members would not attend meetings so frequently held, 
and that the attendance would be occasionally very limited. This prediction has 
certainly not been verified, for during no former Session were the meetings so well 
attended, nor did they excite so lively an interest. For this, various reasons may be 
assigned, e.g., that the place of meeting is more central, the members are greatly in- 
creased in number, and the evenings of meeting are so distinct, and so well known, 
that arrangements can easily be made for attending them. 

It is important to state, at the same time, that the papers have not ideteriorated in 
character; on the contrary, several gentlemen of acknowledged eminence in their several 
departments, have given us aid of great value. Indeed a practical difficulty is to know 
how we can do justice to all the authors of papers without making our volume larger 
than prudence warrants. In another department, which does not so readily arrest ihe 
attention, the Society has made some progress. Every meeting has brought some 
addition to the Library, and occasionaUy to the Museum. On one or two occasions 
these have been very large ; and even on this last evening of the Session, donations have 
been laid upon our table, more valuable in quantity, variety, and intrinsic worth, than 
some of our local societies are accustomed to receive in the course of the whole year. 
One donation, of gteAt value, consists of parcels of plants for the formation of a her- 
barium, from Mr. Brent of Folkstone, and Messrs. Bean and Sansom of this town. 
Mr. Sansom has also kindly undertaken to mount them, and to have them ready for 
reference by the commencement of next Session. 
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The fhture progress of the Society may be anticipated from a coiMideratioii of the 
difficulties already overcome, and from the arrangements which have been entered apon 
for permanent guidance. One of the most important of them is a provision made in the 
laws for placing an Annual Volume of Procee^gs and Papers in the hands of every 
member. Of coarse it will vary, from time to time, in magnitude and interest, bnt it 
will be a regular register of our labours, and will keep in useful exercise the knowledge 
and interest of the members and other friends. Several societies, which in past years 
seemed not to feel the value of regular publication, have at length entered upon it, and 
one has just brought up an arrear of eighteen years in its first publication, while another 
devotes two volumes to twenty-one years. 

It may naturally be supposed that a society, which has its centre at one great town 
of a district will illustrate that immediate neighbourhood with great or even unnecessary 
minuteness ; while many other points of equal importance will, from the absence of 
investigators, be comparatively unnoticed. Perhaps it is impossible to avoid this 
difficulty altogether; but in our case it exists only in a small degree. We have mem- 
bers in almost every part of the two counties, and writers of papers even where we 
have not members ; and even those who are resident in or near Liverpool refer their 
local information and associations to points considerably remote. At present about 
three-fifths of the members reside within seven miles of the Town Hall ; yet, during 
this seventh session, half the papers have been contributed by persons non-resident ; 
and of the remainder, some have no reference to Liverpool or its immediate neighbourhood. 

It is hoped that this will be the case in a still more marked degree, when Mr. Danson's 
paper and the General Statement which accompanies it have received a wide distribution. 
It exhibits, in detail, numerous subjects, in connection with which many gentlemen may 
be able to assist us, and no doubt a large number will generously and kmdly render their 
aid, in a cause of public usefulness, but of no individual benefit. In treating of places of 
limited extent, or of places which do not afford much matter, some of those papers may 
be exhaustive in their chfuracter, but in general they will be valuable, not merely for 
their positive information, but from being suggestive to the readers of them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that aill the papers will be printed as a matter 
of course. In former years this has nearly been the case, from the excellence of the 
matter and from the quantity supplied ; but in fdture years the matter may vary widely 
in quality, while it will undoubtedly be abundant in quantity. The members will there- 
fore expect the Council to exercise a wise discretion. 

It is possible, too, to improve the character of our meetings. The objects which are 
exhibited, from time to time, should always be of interest ; for it is obviously trifling 
with the time of a Learned Society to occupy its members and visitors with the exami- 
nation of things which are neither rare, nor curious, nor illustrative. In strict order, 
a notice should be sent to the Curator, of objects to be brought before the meeting; theret 
would then be some guarantee that they were thoroughly deserving of attention. In the 
matter of miscellaneous communications, also, I may remark, that they might be more 
frequent and more varied than they have hitherto been. It is a mistake to suppose 
that papers should necessarily be of any fixed length, they should merely express, frilly 
and explicitly, what the writer has to say. They will, therefore, be very varied in 
.magnitude, and those which are shortest or longest may, in certain oases, be those of 
most interest. 

The conclusion of a session of so much interest is not without a feeling of mdan- 
choly, in which I am sure many of the members will participate. It is, at the same 
time, a relief to those who have occupied positions of prominence ; nor will their laboun 
cease with the termination of the meetings. Less than three months will probably 
suffice to place in the hands of the members another volume ; and the recess on which 
we are all entering will afford new opportunities of prosecuting valuable researches, or 
of arranging accumulated materials. Let us part in die hope of meeting in October next, 
not merely to sustain, but to extend the character and usefulness wUoh have thus ikr 
crowned our labours. 
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Abb«y.Mr.,90S,903. 

AbingdoQ, cemetery at, 30. 

Abundance of insects, 239, 240, 2il. 

Academy at Warrington, 87. 

Acta of Parliament, see LiBHABT.AoDiTXOirs to 

Adrain, Robert, dedication to, 156. 

Advantages of instrooUng the deaf and dumb, 130. 

Age of the toad, 216 ; its mdasion sapposed, 217. 

Affricnltore, local, its condition, 45*. 

Auin, Arthur, letter firom, 85. 

AiUn, Miss Lucy, 83 ; note from, 20*. 

Aikin fiunily, members of, 85. 

Akerman, J. Y., 35, 36; his opinion of Saxon 
swords, 10 n. ; present at baiTow<^gging, 8. 

Aloore or summer house, 88. 

AldborouKh, cemetery at, 24, 39. 

Allcock, John, 31*. 

Alleotns, coins of, 5. 

Almanacks, yarions, 32*. 

Alternations in literature, 51. 

Altitude, its influence on botany, 45*. 

Amber, ornaments of. 14. 

America, cobalt found in, 41. 

America, project of settlement in, 71 ; Priestley's 
views respecting, 72 ; his reception there, 73 ; 
details of residence at Northumberland, 73, 74, 
75. 

Amoaement, places of, 40*. 

Ancient Liverpool, model of, 33* ; bird's eye view 
of, 33*. 

Andemach on the Bhine, stones fiom, 225. 

Angles, settled where, 25. 

Anglo-oaxons, ethnology of, 38 ; antiquities des- 
cribed, 4*n.; coins, 21; tumuli, 2; character- 
istics of . 2, 3. 

Annual volume, 61*. 

Antiquaries, society of, donor^ 0*. 

Antiquaries and naturalists, list of, 821. 

Antrim, county, curious bead foxmd in, 08. 

Apollonius. Liverpool. 148 

Appeal to tne public by Priestley, 70 ; its effects, 
71. 

Ajeichjeolooy, division of, 40*; meetings, 0*, 20*, 

82*, 80*, 51*. 
Archeological mine, 32*. 
Archffiological society of Chester, donor, 26*. 

ABCHAOLOOT and NaTUAAL BlSTOBT, cov- 
MEXION BETWBBN, 210. 

Archery, Saxon, 36. 

AiTOws and bows, use of among the Saxons, 36. 

Ashmolean society, donor, 57*. 

Asturias, cobalt found in, 41. 

Atherton, Henry, paper by, 40. 

Anghton, Mr., 166. 
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Atherton, Henry, 40. 
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Benn, £dward, 97, 31*. 
Boocke,r. B.F., 81. 
Buxton, David, 49 127. 
Clarke, Joseph, F.8.A., 210. 
Clements, John, 10*. 
Danson, J. T., 42*. 
Fairholt, F. William, F.S.A., 61. 
ffarington, Miss, 18*. 


Fisher, H. S., 165. 

Oregson, C. S., 237. 

Hill, Rev, J. W.. MA., 68*. 

Hume. Dr., 22*. 58*. 

Kendrick, Dr., 82. 

Lady, a, 27*. 

Lord, Lieut. W., R.N., 235. 

Marsh, J. F., 65, 27*. 

Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A., 178. 

Milner, WilHam, 8*. 

Moore, Rev. Thomas, 12*. 

Munch, Professor, S3*. 

Bobson, John, 09. 

Rylands, Thomas G., 114, 16*. 

Sansom, Rev. John, A.B., 21*. 

Sansom, Thomas, A.L.S., 173. 

Stephenson, O. W., 16*. 

Stonehouse^ames, 27*. 33*. 

Wilkinson, Thomas, F.RJL.S., 143. 

Worsaae^. J., 83*. 

Wridit, Thomas, 1. 
Avison, Thomas, chairman, 32*. 
Azores, ferns fh>m, 16*. 

B 

Babington, Charles Cardale, honorary member* 

5* n. ; quoted 168, 170. 
Badby, Cemetery at, 23, 25, 39. 
Baker, Mr., 169, 171. 
Balcanquhall, Walter, D J)., 10*. 
Bamberg, instruments of punishment at, 63. 
Banners in Leylaud Church, 19*. 
Barbauld, Rev. Rochemont, 94. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Letter from, 84. 
Barber, G. H., Australian glossary, 27*. 
Barfreston Down, cemetery at, 38. 
Barham Down, sword from, 9 ; cemetery at, 38. 
Barrett, Thomas, opposes barrow digging, 4. 
Barrow Furlong, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Barrow Digging, 1 ; objects of it, 1. 
Barnes, Zacnariah, 201. 
Barometer, condition of, 837. 
Basins, probably Roman, 18 ; Saxon, 19. 
Bateman, Mr., his museum, 228. 
Battle axe. 32. 
Baudot, M., 31. 
"Bay "of the dog, 218. 
Beads of glass, tbeir form and workmanship, 08 ; 

supposed to be of Irish manufacture, 97. 
Beads, Saxon, 14 ; various, 9* 
Beakesboume, cemetery at, 6. 
Bean, William, donor, 58*. 
Beaver, former retreat of, 227. 
Bede, quoted, 25. 
Bedford, James, Ph.D., donor, 7*. 
Belfast, bead found near, 98. 
Bell, John Gray, donor, 18*. 
Bells, West Kirkby, inscription on, 15*. 
Benefactors of Waverton, 65*. 
Ben Johnson united witii Lawes, 50, n. 
Benij, Edward, donor, 9* ; exnibiter, 9*, 31* ; 

papers by, 97, 31*. 
Bentley. Mr., patentee of rifle, 16*. - 
Beowulf, poem of, 103, 104 ; statements in, 24. 
Billisdon, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Bills, See Lxbbabt, Additions to. 
Birds, destruction of by Farmers, 239. 
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BiitninghAm, settlement of Priestley there, 67; 

riots, appeal conoeming, 68. 
Biscuit, application of cobalt blues to, 49. 
Bismutn, treatment of, 43. 
Blackbome, Mrs. Anne, 03. 
Blackmore, tncluded in Johnson's lives, 55. 
Black oxide, how obtained, 47. 
Blewbory, cemetery at, 25, 30. 
Blue Coat Hospital, subscribers to, support most 

of the other charities, 24*. 
Boar, wild, tusk of, 227. 
Boardman, James, donor, 32*, 58* ; exhibitor, 99* ; 

communication from, 40* ; 40* n. 
Bohemia, cobalt found in, 41. 
Bolt for door, 17. 
Bones scattered over graves, 22. 
B&ocke, F. B. P., paper by, 81. 
Books, see Libbaet Additions to. 
Books^ in Leyland Church, 19*. 
Botanical Geography, 45*. 
Botany descriptive, 45* ; applied, 45*. 
Botfield, Beriah, donor, 9*. 
Bottling process, 44. 
Boult, Joseph, donor, 18*. 
Boundaries, various, 42*. 
Bourne park, explorations at, 8 ; 38. 
Bowls, probably Boman, 18. 
Bows and arrows, use of among the Saxons, 36. 
Brank, Scottish, 63; ordinary, 7* ; do. curious, 7*. 
Brassington, cemetery at, 39. 
Breach down, explorations at, 8; sceattas from, 21. 
Brent, Francis, donor, 58*. 
Brewster, Sir David, honorary member, 5*n. 
Bridge across the Pool in Livexpool, 40*. 
Bridgestlocal, 47*. 

Bright, Henry A. donor, 38* ; exhibitor, 38*. 
Britanni, 100, 104. 

Baitish Antiquities, Objects in Glass, 97. 
British Association, invitations to, 3* ; meeting 

of, 3*; entertainment to, 3*, 3*n; honorary 

members firom, 4* n. ; arms of Presidents, 4*n. 
British tumuli, 2. 
Bronze sprig^ 233. 
Brown bear, m tMs country, 227 
Browne O. Mansfield, elected ord. mem. 37*; 

exhibiter, 52*. 
Bruin the bear, story of, 11*. 
Buckles, Saxon, 11, 12; material and form, 11, 12. 
Bucket, Saxon J 19; materials of, 19; uses, 19; 

size of, 19 ; discussion concerning, 19n, 20n. 
Buckets, various, 30. 
Bullets, instruments for extracting, 8*. 
Bungay, cemetery at, 39. 
Burdett, Peter P., 209. 
Burnett, Gilbert, " fast sermon " by, 38*. 
Buxton, David, 6* ; papera by, 49, 137 ; donor, 58*; 

exhibiter, 33*, 52*, 56* ; remarks by, 8*. 
Byerley's Fauna of Iaverpool,'refexTea to, 237. 



Caenby, cemetery at, 24, 89. 

*' Calking," what, 45. 

Cambrian Archsolo^cal Association, donor, 33*. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, donor, 9*. 

Camelopard, representation of, 230. 

Canals, local, 47*. 

Canongate Edinburgh, brank found in, 64. 

Canosa, vase found at^ 81, 82. 

Canvassing for charities, suggestions respecting, 

Carausius. coins of, 5. 

Carving of St. George and Dragon, 10* ; details of 

execution, 10*. 
Case. Mort and Co., 207. 
Castle Bytham, cemetery at, 24, 39. 
Castle Eden, cemetery at, 39. 


CasUehead, Priestley's visit to, 68. 
Cat-stone, Leyland, 18*. 
Cauty, H. J., donor, 50* ; exhibiter, 60*. 
Celtmould, portion of, 31*. 
Cemeteries, Anglo-Saxon, many destroyed, 23. 
Cemeteries, Saxon, many little known, 25. 
Cestersover^ cemetery a^ 25, 39. 
Chafifers, Bichard, his works, 190 ; his searches 
forsoa^rock,191 ; disappointment, 192; success, 
193 ; his illness and death, 193. 
Chaibmbn at Meetings. 

Avison, Thomas, F.8.A., 32*. 

Danson, L Towns, F.S.S., 51*. 

Dawson, Henry, 16*. 

Mc.Quie. Peter B., 11*. 

Moore, Thomas, sen., 1*. 

Thom, Rev. Dr., 7*, 7*, 9*, 18*, 20*. 21*. 26*, 
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Chanticleer, the cock, story of, 10*. 
Charles I., encouriiged learning, 5Qn. 
Charles V. of Spain, his reign date of maaks of 

punishment, 62. 
Charma, M., donor, 39*. 
Charter, allusion to, 2*n. 
Chartham down, 38 ; explorations at, 3, 6. 
Charitable Institutions, 48*. 
Charities in Liverpool, subscribers to, 22*. 
" Chatelaine," Saxon, 15. 
Chatham, cemetery at, 39. 
Chaucer excluded from Johnson's lives, 55. 
Cheshire, numerous insects in, 239. 
Chester Mystery Plays, 8*. 
Chester, Roman stones distingoishable at, 228. 
Chessell down, cemetery at, 23, 39. 
Cholmondely, Lady Mary, 34*. 
Christian Street, why so called, 200. 
Christmas, Rev. Henry, donor, 51*. 
Christmas Carols, 8*. 
Chronicle, ancient manuscript, 21*. 
Church objects, subscribers to, 22*, 
Churchover, cemetery at, 25, 30. 
Church at Over, description of, 35*. 
Choroh of Waverton,'53*, 54*. 
Church of West Kirkby, description of, 13*, 14*. 
Clarke, Mr. Joseph, 32; elected hon. mem., 20* ; 

paper by, 210. 
Clements, John, exhibitor, 9* ; paper by, 10*. 
Clubs at Waverton, 55*. 
Coal, local, 44* ; its local effects, 45*. 
Cobalt, manupactuke op, 40. 
Cobalt nrst applied to printmg on earthenware in 
Liverpool, 48; abandonment of old plan of 
manufacture, 45. 
Cobold, a German personification, 40. 
Cochet, r Abb£, 32 ; deceived, 29 ; undeceived, 
30 ; urns found by, 33 ; his work, 31; his book 
subscribed for, 20*. 
Coins, various, 21. 
Colchester, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Colouring of glass beads, 99. 
Comber, Thomas, elected ord. mem.. 56*; ex- 
hibiter, 51*. 
Combined list, church objects, 26*. 
Combs, Saxon, 15, 10. 
Commerce of Saxons, 34. 
Commerce, local, exterior and interior, 48*. 
Concordances, various, 33*. 
Coniston lake, 44*. 
Constantino family, coins of, 5. 
Conyngham, Lord Albert, 8. 
Coombe, Saxon remains at, 8, 38. 
Co-ordinates, method of, now chiefly in use, 158. 
Coplestone, Rev. Dr., of West Kirkbv, 13*. 
Ooprolites, discovery of, in New Houk&d, 98*. 
Copyhold tenure, 47*. 


Cordon, BilphiWI I utldHmui 
Conwillj ooHlt AniDd In, 41 . 
OottgiaTa, MuMarr M, M, 39. 


Ooonoil, apMlal dnllH of, 9>n. 

OOWLBt »D TBI POIT* OT TBI SbvihtII 
OHTOnT, W. 

OowJaj ft pc^nlar poeVCS ; in emjlit, ftl. 

OowiU ihalla, 91. 

Onllri nmaik on »(IIU(nu ol Oowlsy, M. 


■ of nden, 111.113. 


i.J.N.^mted.oid.D 




»>;'*KUi>IUr, 

Oroidblg, : 

Oiima, dflhuiB uj, if-. 
CllddHdau^*mMai7 it, U, 30. 
Oontw of WaTsTton, 03*. 
Contsi of Wegt Eirtbj, IM at, 13* 
Onnlor, Utntion of, I* i tliiuik* to, >•. 
CnrlDtu nulhematlgil siobleni, IW. 
CUlibeit, Aiehbiabop.e. 


Dlitbnl, rubbings from, 30>. 

DsTldslf, qaoUdona from, W, W. 

Dni«, Bar. J. S..11* W*. 

DSTlM, Williun, hli edilordilp ud d«th, lU. 

DimoD, H«irT, dtilinniui, 10*. 

D»y, iTodib, unu in front of honw, 181 n, 

DBiriHD fioHB, iHlTITOnOHl FOB, 197. 

Deaf and Dumb, 900 ; gohoDlB for, IM ; nons 

oentarjiso, 1«S; tiisii edauUan s parmwiei 

inmtollon, M3. 
DMftiesa, It vu thansht, ihoold not be emw 

133 1 sialodH knowledge, 198 : woru tb«ii li 

■blUtr to t«d mi «Hte, li». 
Death at memiMn, W*. 
DMtnul ootnaca, rsmarks on, S>. 
DMQjoa of UToipool pottariea, 193. 
Dear, niiooi booea la, 997. 
Daloneta, Lord, pn—eiiia Onr, M*. 
DelaBe^«,8iFltI<ory,onpou«rT, inn. 
Denbain.SiiJidin'itaalunonrto Oowlif.Bl. 
IlaniHt,Hr. 93. 
I>*Peruwa,tf.,»aMnbmof;39*;UidiaoaTerlaa 

Oonflnnad, 39*. 
D«H» tauot, 187. 
Damlidl Xbio), 33*. 
DeaoriptioD of tide-gauge, SS4. 
Daiizas, oametarr at, it, 3», 
DuTOiuoia, iLinmiiAiioH or with Mi 


DIok's papper-bDi, IM. 

Dlfflonuies in Jnalmotloa Dftha Deaf and Somb, 

In Torking the SoolatT, 40*. 

it obtaining inlbnnatlim reepaoting 

Dtnlon, eamaterj at, 9S. 39. 

Diahae, ^nbabljr Bomaa, IB ; Saton, 19. 

Dtomadaa, fleue of, 81, to. 

DlDloiiiK of BIMoric fioolstr, S> s. 

Dobann, W. E., donor, W*. 

n . u— o-j.^ fc Green, 183, 180, 


.— AnUlaotonl, Archwilosla], n 
toolalT, Chester, SB* ; i 
of Norf 


Boloslei], and HI*. 
. Archlt«otiiril So. 
apIiHi, York, Linootn. Wor. 
ceetflr, and Bedford. S9'; Ajhmolean eooietr, 
BT*] Bedftird, Jamea.T*; Bean, WUliun, »•; 


■ ; Bfluk, Edwtrd, 9* ; Board- 


9 of, 39. 


Earploki, Saxon, 15. 
EuringB, Bixon, 14. 
£ut Anglian Intsnni 
EMhnlta lake, 44*. 

Eaoloe, vaUaj ofjM 


EdooBtional objeots, 99*. 

Eel pies of aniket, il3n. 

Egyptian antlqnitJea. importanoe of, 933 

EiBtedtlfod, prize eeeay at. 19Tn. 

Elephant, ABiatlo and Indian, 93a 

Elephant and monie, 3a, 

Elizabeth and Aiine;iUmea < 

Elk Irish, bones of, 998. 

''-°-'l,Dr., epistle to, 86. 

Id, Prleatleys o^nlon 

h tielorj, meagre till 

raea.bncket froDi.Sa. 

!latola of Gildu, 119 : dee 
IS. 
Etall on the BoMer, eicare 
EthneloglMl BDoiet^, donoi 


En^iehbi 


Prmaka uid'BuDnB, reUUona b«tweei] 
Frlgbt, owiw oT deiiUi in birds, 230. 


Oinieaiu, (xdiu of. fi. 

Oalton, Mr. tmd Mn., oomwe of, ee. 
OoiBDTlH at Lejland CboToli, 18*. 
Oat£, eumel, lionor, 33>. 


Owio£Tp Jooi], 44*. 
Qaomauioal AmbBBm^i 

' " nitlTBis of its ODD 

HI Sltver, irhat,' 4a. 

Oildaa, his HalliaritT, 10 
109i details Cmm, 110, 
Oiltan, Baxon oemeUry 

Olsisher. Ur.. hi 
QlasB, Anglo .Sa:i 
OlsaaobJeatsfaD 


Eilflneion of Historic Society, »•, 9"n. 

Eyrea's I^ss^ reWks on, 91. 

F 
Fug, Chiriea, tnreiitigalor, 3, 0. 
FiFsnd mvlcet at Oisr, 34*. 
lUrfoid, oemetery Ht, 3.^, 39; flbolss tram, iT 

daa> TsssBl fonnd at. 3S. 
Fdrii<dt,F.W.,maBUa(lanby,1*; p^erby.fll. 
Fanlts of Oowler, fiS. 
Fuusett, Bbv. Bryan, 

ignorant of oertain 1 



Forbr. onriaaB bnuili at, 03. 
FDA,8uDn, IT; objector, 17. 
Fork, snppossd, 16 ; actual, la, 17. 
Fanter,Sr. BelDhold, nitoralisl, 03. 



in fi^aud,l>T; often at agreat 


Onielin, Laopold, bis l>ook, 46. 
Qolden Llon^Vhilet, 183. 
Ooodriub coort, military mask 
Goodwin, Hr., his pottery, 307. 
Grammar School, West Kirkby 
OTB'eB,Dailetnu]UDD ofSaion, 

Gray, Mia., donor, 7". 

Gray TbomaB, eihibiter, A8*. 


Oregion, Charles Stewan, ei 

by, aS7. 
Oregsoil, Mrs. MatthHW 

Gunpowder, experiments with, ( 

Hackney, residenoa at, TO. 
Haddon field, oametory at, 39 

H^rplns,Saion, 14. '' 

Hall. John, donor, 1I>. 

„__lns, BlM-'— 


HwTiiwby, Lord, 1i 


Halton, township, 02*. 


it, pottery in, 183. 
.native of Crosby, 181. 
Bt Haloas, 199. 
Jo Gardens, ITS. 


06* 


Heronlancmn pottnt, nnuiTBl from Bnrdoni, 

203. 
Heriot's Hospital, architect of^ 10*. 
Hexagonal prisms of snow, 119. 
HibberL Thomas D., donor, 0*. 
Hilbre Island, tide-gange at, 235. 
HiU. Bev. J. W., ezhibUer, 38*, fi2*; donor, 63*; 

paper by, flS*. 
Hillier, Mr., his excavations, 27 n ; 37. 
Hilton, William, death of, 150. 
Hinde, Bev. Edmund, elected ord. mem., 50*. 
Hindley, Edward, donor, 20*. 
Hirst, George, oi^anist, 4* n. 
Historic Society, badge of, 4* n ; regalar increase 

of, 58* ; Hoylake antignities belonging to, 4* n ; 

original object of, 40*. 

HiSTOSY OF THB TWO COUMTZBS, MATBBIAL8 FOS, 
99. 

Hoare, Sir R. C, his classification, 8. 

Holcroft, Sir Thomas, 34*. 

Holden's tables, degree of accuracy, 236. 

Holt, John. 93. 

Honeycomo process, 45. 

Hooker's opinion of the coimtry, 57. 

Hoaben, his treatise, 29, 30. 

Howard, the philanthropist, resided at Warring- 
ton, 84 ; residence of, 88 ; superintendence of 
printing, 89 ; his habits. 89, 90. 

Hoylake, submarine forest of, 223, 228. 

Hoylake Antiquities exhibited, 4*n.; tract des- 
criptive of, 4* n. 

Hull microscopists, mode of illuminating, 176; 
first discoverers of lines on Diatomaceas, 176. 

Hume, Dr., 6«, 40*, 51*; communications from, 
88* ; exhibitor, 16*, 26,* 27», 33*, 38* ; Hoylake 
antiquities, lent by, 4*n. ; remarks by, 8*; 
paper by, 29* 58*. 

Hungary, cobalt foimd in, 41. 

Hunsbury Hill, cemetery at, 25, 99. 

Hunt, A. W., donor, 9*. 

Hurst street, tobacco-pipe kiln at, 210. 

Husband's Bosworth, cemetery at, 39. 

Huxley, township and manor, 59*^ 53*. 

Hydrography, exterior, 43* ; intenor, 43*. 


Icklingham, cemetery at, 24. 
Ingarsby, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Deden, explorations at, 3. 
Inman, Dr., donor, 39*. 
Inventory of Mrs. Milton's effects, 29*. 
Invitation, the, a poem, 84. 
Ireland, influx of labour from, 49*. 
Ixworth, cemetery at, 24, 39. 

J 

Jackson, Bev. J., incumbent of Over, 37*. 

Jacob, J. G., exhibitor, 32*. 

Jefferson, President, letter to Priestly, 79; ditto 

accepting a dedication, 80. 
Jennings, Jos., 15*, 15*n. 
Johnson, Hemry, donor, 20*, 39* ; exhibitor, 82*. 

39*,40«,56*. 
Johnson, his character as a critic of poetry, 64 ; 

his opinion of Cowley, 52; subjects of his 

admiration, 64. 
Jones, Inigo, 10*. 
Jones, Mr., of Nantwich, 27*. 
Julius Caesar, battie with Britons, 3. 
Justice, administration of, 48*. 
Jutes, settied where, 25. 


Keble's opinion of Johnson's criticisms, 54. 
Kemble's testimony, 100. 


Eendrick, Dr., donor, 11* ; exMbiter, SO* ; paper 

by, 82. 
Kennedy, James, LL.B., donor, 57*. 
Kent, Anglo-Saxon tumuli in, 2; history of, 32* ; 

Saxon cemeteries in, 38. 
Key, supposed, 18. 
Keys, Saxon, 16. 
Kilkenny ArcluBologioal Society, donor, 9*. 20* : 

38*; 57*. 
Kingston Derby, cemetery at, 23, 25, 39 ; urn from, 

24. 
Kingston down, bolt from, 17; key from, 18; 

buckles from, II, 12; chatelaine fh>m, 15; dice 

from, 20 ; fibnlaB from, 13 ; tag andother objects 

from, 1 7 ; tweezers from, 15 ; weapons from, 10. 
Kingston parish, numerous barrows in, 4, 38, 
Kirkland,Mrs., brooch belonging to, 16*. 

L 

Lakes in Lancashire and Cheshire, 43*. 

Lamb, David, donor, 20*. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Schools of Geometry, 

152. 
Land tax, 47*. 
Landed property, 47*. 

Language used for impression aud expression, 129l 
Latch keys supposed, 28. 
Latham, Dr., honorary member, 5*n. 
Lausanne^ cemetery at, 3!. 
Lawes united with Ben Jonson, 5Qn. 
Laws code ofl 2*n. 
Laws of the Society, II*. 
Le Pilote de la Somme, quoted 33*. 
Leece-street, why so named, 189. 
" Leeds Correspondent," contributors to, 153. 
Leicester, branxs in use at^ 64. 
Leicestershire, cemeteries m, 23. 
Lepidopterous insects of the District, 237. 
Lepidoptera, proportion of known species found 

here, 238. 
Letters of Prieetiey, how acquired, 66. 
Leylahd Church, views from, 18*. 
Lbyland Old Church, paper on, 18*. 
Library Committee, GuildnaQ, donor, 57*. 
Library of Society, 40* ; condition of, i* ; resoltu 

tions respecting, 27*. 
Library and Museum Committee, donor, 9*. 

LiBB/UKT, Additions to. 
1. Books. 
Athensum, for 1854, 20*. 
Bum on London Traders' Tokens, 57*. 
Buxton's flowers Freshly Gathered, 38*. 
Bverley's Faima of Liverpool, 16*. 
Chaucer's Worlu, bl. lett., 1542, 26*. 
Chester Chronide andother papers, 1799, 11*. 
Cochet's Normandie Souterraine, 26*. 
Croke's Thirteen Psahns. &o., 26*. 
Crow, Captain, life of, 20*. 
Dunkin's Arohnological Mine, and History of 

Kent, 32*, 50*, 52*. 
Gray's (Dr.) List of the Genera of Mollusca, 

7*. 
Gray's (Mrs.) Figures of Molluscous Animals, 

7*. 
Oregson's Fragments, witii additions, 11*. 
HaUiwell's Early Naval Ballads of England, 

26*. 
Hunt and Mason, on Brirkenhead Priory, 9* 
Hunter's Accoont of Lnpset, &c., 38*. 
Jack of Dover, 26*. 

Laensburgh's Almanac for Liege, 1851, 57*. 
Lindsay's Coinage of the Parthians, 9*. 
Londesborough's Miscellanea Graphica, 51*. 
London Magazine for ITS?, 11*. 
Marsh's Account of the Milton Papers, 26*. 


67* 


MMon and Hunt, see Hant^ 

Notes and Qaeries, 5 vols., 20*. 

Pamphlets, f.oap 4to, 1703-4, 11*. 

Petavias on Antiqaities, d2*. 

Baincock's Account of the Northern Bar, to 
1833, 32*. 

Sansom's (Rev. John) Esther, a Sacred 
Drama. 18*. 

Smith's (C. B.) Collectanea Antiqua, toI. ill, 
p. 4, 9* ; vol. iv, p. 1, 61*. 

-^— ^— — — ^ Notes on some of the Anti- 
quities of France, 1855, 56*. 

Speed's England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, 12mo, 1676, 11*. 

Spencer's Faery Queene, 4to, Lon.. 1618, 36*. 

Stonehonse's Stranger in Liverpool, 26*. 

Thorn's Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 21*. 

Worsaae's Account of the Boyal Museum at 
Copenhagen, 9*. 

Wright's edition of St. Brandan. 26*. 

Tates on the County Palatine of Chester, 61*. 

9. Learned Soeietietf iratuactiont and proceed- 

ingt of. 
Antiquaries, society of, London, Archaoologia, 

vol. XXXV, part 2, 9*. 
— ^-^ Proceedings of, 

Noa. 37, 38, 39, 40, 9*. 
List of Fellows, 

for 1854,9*. 
ArchaBologia Cambrensis, No. xx, 33*. 
Ashmolean Society, Oxford, proceedings of, 

vols. i. and ii. (1832^), 57* : ditto 1853, 67* : 

ditto 1864, 57*. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Beport, No. 

4,1864,9*. 
Chester Architectural, Archsological, and 

Historic Society Proceedings, part 3, 1852, 

26*. 
Ethnological Society, Journal of, voL iii, 1854, 

18*. 
Kilkenny Archnological Society, vol. ii, parts 

2 and 3, 9*; vol. iii, parts 1, 2, and 3. 20*; 

vol. iii, part 4, 38* ; vol. iii, parts 5 and 6, 57*. 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, 

proceedings of, for 1853-64, 16*. 
Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural So- 
ciety, Journal of, 1864, 38*. 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeaological Society, 

vol. iv, part 3, 1855, 21*. 
Normandie, Society of Antiquaries of, Me- 
moirs, VOL X, second series, in 3 parts, 39*. 
Northampton, York, Lincoln, &c.. United 

Architectural Societies, voL iii, part 1, 1854, 

52*. 
Orleans, Society of Antiquaries of, Bulletin, 

No. 19. part 4, for 1854, 32*. 
Scotlana, Society of Antiquaries of, proceed- 
ing, parts 1 and 2, 9*. 
Statistical Society, Journal of, vols. i. to v., 

21* ; vols. vi. to xvii., 16*; index to vols i. 

to XV., 16*. 
Yorkshire l^hilosophical Society, proceedings 

of, vuL i, 1856, 66*. 

3. MapSy Plants llhu&ationa. BroadaideSf ice. 
Autograph Letters, fac-simile of, 38*. 
The Events, No. 1, naif-penny newspaper, 68*. 
Hand Bill of 1768, 37*. 
India Buildings, plan and elevations of, 20*. 
Lancashire, Leigh's Map of Boman Catholic 

Chapels in, 2U*. 
Liverpool, Map of south end of town, 1800, 

20*. 
Liverpool, General Maps of; 1725, Sherwood ; 

1765, Eyes; 1769, Perry; 1785, Eyes; 1796, 

O'Connor; 1796,Conder; 1797, Jones; 1803, 


Gregory; 1807, Troughton; 1807, Kaye; 
1814, Gore; 1816, Kaye; 1821, Sherwood; 
1823, Walkers ; 1824, Sherwood ; 1838, Aus- 
ten; 20*. 

Observatory, liveroool. Photograph of, 60*. 

Prince of Wales (Geo. iv.), account of his 
visit to Liverpool, 20*. 

Bichardson's Tables of Decimal Coinage, 7*. 

Seddon, Thomas, Protest of, 38*. 

St. George's Hall, Photograph of, 50*. 

4. BiU$ and Acta. 
Birkenhead Dock Bill, Proceedings in Com. 
mittee of Lords, 1844; Do. in Committee of 
Commons, 1844, 67* ; Comparison of evidence 
in the Committee of Commons, 8vo., pamph. 
1844; 57*. 

Liverpool Borough Fund Act, 1840, 67*. 
. Bye Laws, Draft of, with supple- 
ment, 1836, 57*. 

Clergy Endowment Act, 1838, 57*. 

-Dock Bill, 1844; Minutes of Evi- 


dence on ditto, before Committees of Lords 
and Commons, 1844; Bill with additions, 
1846; Act, 1845,67*; Bill, 1848, Do. with MS 
alterations, 57*. 

-Fire-prevention Bill, 1843; Ditto 


amended 1843 ; Abstract of, 1843 ; Act, 1843 
Bill, 1844, 67*. ; 

-Health of Towns and Building Be- 


gulations Bill; 1842; Act, 1842; 67*. 

-Improvement Bill, 1842; Act, 1842; 


Bill, 1846. 57*. 

• Sanatory Bin, 1846 (2 copies) ; Heads 


of Do. 1846; Act, 1846; 57*. 

-Watering Bill, 1843 ; 57*. 


Manchester, Bolton and Bury Canal Railway 
Act, 1831 ; Do. Canal and Railway Act, 1832 ; 

Inquiry into the Tonnage of Coal, &c., 1840 ; 

Supplementary Report, 1840; Charges to 
Railway Paasengsrs, 1840; 67*. 

Mersey Conservancy Act, 1842 ; 67*. 

6. Reports and General Annuals. 
Chamber of Commerce, 6th Annual Report, 

1866 ; 56*. 
Corporation, Accounts of the, with their 

Treasurer, 1834, '35 (2 copies), '36, '38, '39, 

•40, (2 copies), '41, '42, '43, 44, '46 {2 copies), 

*46 '47 * 66*. 
Docks, Liverpool, Accounts of the Trustees 

of, 1836, '38, '89, '40, '41, '42, 43, 44, 45, 46 ; 

66*. 

Committee, expenditure of, 1824-36 ; 57*. 

Surveyor, Reports of, 1836, '42, '43, '44, 

•45, '46: 57* 
Free Public Library and Derby Museum, Re- 
port, 1854 ; 9*. 
Lady's and Gentleman's Diary, 1866 ; 66* 
Police Establishment, Liverpool, and state 

of Crime, with tabular returns, for 1842, '43, 

*44 '45 • 67*. 
SailoW Home, Report of for 1854 ; 32*. 

6. Compiete Pamphlets. 

Bedford's New Theories of the Universe, 7*. 

Bell's Descendants of John o' Gaunt, 18*. 

Boardman on the Portland Vase, 58*. 

Botfield's Account of a Roman Villa, 9*. 

Boult's Letters on the Estuary of the Mer- 
sey, 18*. 

Brotiier-Love, a Letter, 58*. 

Charma's Discours d'Ouverture, 39*. 

Christmas's Letter on the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 61*. 

Commerce, Chamber of, on Law of Partner- 
ship, 56*. 


68* 


Directions from the Board of Health, 57*. 
Dobeon on Ancient Houses at Preston, -56*. 
Grantham's Improvements in the Liverpool 

Docks. 66*. 
Harland's Biography of John Jast, 9*. 
Inman on Spoutaneons Combustion. 39*. 
Kendrick's Warrington Worthies, Sod edition, 

11*. 
Kennedy, Judge, on the Lost Tribes, 57*. 
on the Origin of the Ameri- 
can Indians, 57*. 
Liverpool Borough Engineer, on the business 
ofhis Department, 1847, 57*. 

i nterleaved with appendices, 
57*. 
Liverpool Borough Prison, Approval of In- 
spector's Recommendation, 1847, 57*. 
MacGill's notes respecting certain of his 

deceased kindred, 20*. 
Missionaiy Efforts, Hints respecting, 58*. 
Moore, Morris, Protest and Counter-state- 
ment, 57*. 
Bathbone's Comparative Statement of the 

Decimal Systems, 7*. 
Bawlinson's Rei)ort, respecting Maldon, 9*. 

■ ^resjpecting Middleton, 26*. 

Sansom'B Letter to Sir Robert Peel, 18*. 
Smith's G. B., opinions and testimonies, 57*. 
Waldie's Ultimate Manifestation of God, 21*. 
Wilkinson's Life and Writings of Dalton, 7*. 
Lancashire Geometers, 7*. 
Memoir of the Rev. J. Lawson, 7*. 
on Bisectant Axes, 7*. 

^Papers on Circles of Tangential 

RaUo, 7*. 
Lichfield, branks in use at, 64. 
Lidderdale, W.. ezhibiter, 50*. 
limit of crystallization, 125. 
limit of Society, local, 50*. 
Lindenschmit, tne brothers, 31. 
linen, us« of cobalt in, 41. 
Linton, cemeterv at, 84, 39. 
list of the members, 11*. 
literary and Philosophical Society, its delay on 

the subject of union, 1*, 2*n ; donor, 16*. 
literary tiociely^ tone of at Warrington, 83. , 

LiTEftATDKE, divislon of, 40* ; meetings,?*, 11* 

21*, 33*, 39*, 51*. 
** Liverpool Apollonius," analysis of its contents 
156, 157. ' 

Liverpool Charities, what, 29* ; inpome of fh>m 
subscriptions, 23*. 

LiVBSPOOL POTTBST, ACCOUNT OF, 178, 

Liverpool, arrival of potters at, 204 ; town dues 

paid on pottery, 178. 
Llama, representation of, 229. 
Uoyd, J. Buck, Mayor, presiding, 4*n. 
Local taxation, 47*. 
Londesboroi^h, Lord, 17, 21, 23 ; donor, 51* ; his 

investigations, 8; possesses the Nuremberg 

mask, 62. 
London, Johnson's opinion of, 57. 
Londinieres, battle axe from, 32. 
Longueville, Mrs., Hoylake antiquities lent by, 

4*n. 
Lord, Lieut W., eihibiter, 51*; paper by, 235. 
Ludwigsen, J. H., translations by, 33*. 

M 

MaoGowan, John, his curious writings, 88. 
Macfie, R. A., donor, 58* ; exhibiter, 58*. 
Macintyre, Dr., 6*. 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 44*. 
Mansfield, Arch, and his fellows, 203. 
>lai-ki6hall, cemetery at, 39. 


Marratt, F. P., muscologist, 173 ; plant named 

after him, 172. 
Marsh, J. F., donor, 20*, 26* ; exhibiter, 27*, 40* ; 

papers by. 27*, 65. 
Marston Hill, Northampton, cemeteries at, 23, 25, 

39. 
Masks used in Germany to punish soldiers, 62. 
Mason, W. I., donor, 9*. 
Massie, Rev. W. H., 224. 
Materials, classification of, 40*. 
" Mathematical Companion," contributors to, 151. 
MatJ^ematical periodicals, 144, 145. 
" Mathematics Repository," Swale contributor 

to. 149. 
MatiiematicianB of Yorkshire, 146. 
Mather, John, donor, 20*, 56* ; miniatures lent 

by, 4*n. 
Mayer, Joseph, 34, 35; distributes pamphlets, 

4*n; donor, 56*; exhibiter, 18*, 51*; his museum, 

229 ; his offer, 3*n ; address to, d*n ; reply by, 

6*n ; Hoylake antiquities lent by, 4*n ; paper 

by, 178 ; referred to. 51*. 
Mayor of Liverpool, chairman, 4*n. 
Mayor of Over, 34* ; his duties and privileges, 34*. 
Mayence, glass works at, 32. 
Mazer bowl, 6*n ; inscription on, 6*n. • 
McQuie, Peter R., ohainnan, 11* ; exhibiter, 38*, 

39*, 51*. 
Mediocrity, characteristic of the age of James I, 

51. 
Meetings monthly, 2*q. 
Meeting rooms, 2*n, 5*. 
Melbourne, map of, 16*. 

MeMBEBS EMBOI.LBD. 

1. JSTonorai y,— Babington, C. C.,5*; Brewster, 
Sir David, 5* ; .Clarke, Joseph, 20* ; Gray, 
Dr.. 5*; Latham, Dr., 5*; Mnrchison, Sir 
Roderick, 5* ; Rosse, the Earl of, 5* ; Owen, 
Professor, 5* ; Philnps, Professor, 5* ; Sa- 
bine, Colonel, 5* ; Sedgwick, Professor. 5*; 
Whewell, Dr., 5* ; Wright, Thomas, 5*. 

2. Ordiwary,— Browne, G. M.. 37*; Combwr, 
Thomas, 66*; Crosse. J. N.,32*; Harding, 
Augustus, 39* ; Hinde, Rev. Edmund, 50* ; 
MeUing, Thomas, 56* ; Rimmer, H. G.,ao* ; 
Underwood, Rev. C. W., 33*; Warburton, 
Thomas, 56*. 

Members honorary. 8*, 3*n. 

Members, list of, 11*. 

Members, number of, 3*. 

Merchant tailors' company, arms of, 180. 

Mercia, cemeteries in, 39; Saxon burial places 

in, 24. 
Merovingian coins, 21. 
Metcalf, Captain, 183. 
Meteorology, local, 44*. 
Mentmore, cemetery at, 26, 39. 
Middleton, James, 13*. 
Middleton Moor, cemetery at, 39. 
MillaeuB's" Praxis," 63. 
Milner, W., exhibitor, 8* ; paper by, 8*. 
Milnes, Monckton, M.P., 4*. 
Milton, Mas. Elizabeth, Invbntoby ov Ef- 

FBCT8, 27*. 
Miltons's opinion of Cowley, 63. 
MUton's seal, 98*. 
Mineral industry, 45*. 
Mineralogy, local, 44*. 

Minahull, Randolph,fiather of Milton's widow, 27*n 
Minster, cemetery at, 38. 
Miscellaneous Meetings, 18*, 26*, 38*, 56*. 
Missions, distant, 22*. 
Missions, home, 22*. 
Mollart, Mr., his exhibitions, 21 0< 
Moore, Morris, donor, 57*. 
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Moore, Thomas, ohairman, 1*. 
Moore, Bev. Thomas, 6*, 40* ; paper by, 12*. 
Moral training, an object with deaf and dmnb, 131. 
Mortimer, Dr. Cromwell, 3, 6 ; his erroneons views, 

3. 
Mortoaries, West Kirkby, 16*. 
Mortnarium, d4*n. 

Moss's Guide to Liverpool, notice of pottery, 187 
Moss Pottery, 190 

Mosses, local, few known hitherto, 173. 
Mimoh^ Professor, essay on chronological eras,33*. 
Mnrchison, Sir Boderick, honorary member, 5*n. 
Murray, Bev. Dr., of West Kirkby, 13*. 
Museum, additions to. 

Celt, bronze, from Kinderton, 30*. 

Malleus, peiforated stone, 9*. 

Mortarium, from Castle Northwich, SO*. 

Padlock, frY)m Bxtiga, in Portugal, 32*. 

Photographs, various, 50*. 

Plants, collection of, for Herbarium, 06*. 
Museum of Society, 40* ; condition of, 1*. 

N 

Name of the Society, 2*n. 

Napoleon miniatures, 4*n; tract descriptive of. 

Natural history, suggestive, 223. 

Navicula, various species examined, 176, 177. 

Navigation, external. 47*. 

Necklaces, Saxon, 14. 

Needles. Saxon, 16. 

Neele's lectures quoted, 5Qn. 

Nettis,Dr., 118, 118n. 

Nenia Britannica, 7. 

Neville, Hon. Mr., 23, 24, 96, 28, 39. 

Newark, cemetery at, 24, 39. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, branks in use at, 64. 

Newman, Samuel, concordance, 33*. 

Newton, Bev. Mr., 13* 

Nickel, uses of, 40. 

Nichols, Mr^ 23. 

Nicholson, Bichard, 146. 

Nixon the Cheshire prophet, where bom, 36*. 

Norfolk and Norwich Arohaaologlcal Society, 

donor, 21*. 
Northfleet, Saxon remains at, 8, 39. 
Norway, cobalt found in, 41. 
Nucleate form of snow crystal, 120. 
Numbers of persons deaf and dumb, 139. 

NUBBMBBRO, GBOTBRQUB MASK OB PDMI8HMBNT 
AT, 61, 

Nuremberg, instruments of punishment at, 63 ; 

mask, how procured, 02. 
Nuremberg tokens, 216. 
Nutcrackers, pecunar, 9*. 

O 

Oak Panbls, dbscbiption of, 10*. 

Objections answered. 60*. 

Objects of deaf and aumb institutions, 129, 130. 

Object of the Historic Society, 41*. 

Objects of Society, general, 69*. 

Oblations^ West Kirkby, 16*. 

Oblique hght, how best applied, 176. 

Observation combined, importance of, 127. 

•* Ombro,- exhibited, 26*. 

Ores for cobalt, three kinds, 41. 

Orogra|>hy, local, 42*. 

OsBuanes, found, 5. 

Osengell, fibula from, 33 ; gold coin from, 21 ; 

Saxon remains at, 8, 38; scales and wei^ts 

from, 20 ; skeletons at, 22. 
Oulton, descent of, 36*. 
Over Cross, 34*. 

OVBB, DESCBIPTION OF THE FaBISH AND ChUBCB 
OF, 33*. 


Over, different spellings of the. word, 33*. 

" Over," in composition of geographical terms, 34*. 

Owen, Professor, honorary memoer, 5*n. 

P 

Paalstab, curious, 9*. 

Padlock, ancient, 9*. 

Panels, curious, 9* ; description of, 10*. 

Paper circulated, 41*. 

Paper, use of cobalt in, 41. 

Pi^adise Lost, appeared when, 60. 

Parish of West Kirkby, value of, 12*. 

Partridges, various in this country, 226. 

Pauperism, details ofl 47*. 

Pearce. Bev. Dr., of West Kirkby, 12*. 

Pearsall, £dmund234*. 

Pecuniary aids to Priestiey, 77. 

Pelz Nickel, a German x>ersonification, 40. 

Pennington's blue colour, history of, 198, 199; 
his house, 20O; his works, 195, 196. 

Percivall, Dr. Thomas, his birthplace, 86. 

Phillips, Professor, honorary member, 5Qn. 

Philharmonic hall, soirie at, 4*n. 

Physical Geography, 42*. 

Picti, 100, 104, 107. 

Pidgeon, H. C., paper by, 42*. 

Pigou in Burgundy, contemplated settiement at, 
69 

Piscina in Leyland Church, 19*. 

Pins, Saxon, 16. 

Plane triangles, many problems respecting, 151. 

Plants lost to a distnct, 165; new ones intro- 
duced* 165. 

Fodmore, Mr., 191, 193. 

Police, organization of, 48*. 

Poole, John, 6* ; exhibitor, 8*. 16*, 60*. 

Pomfret, inoluded in Johnson s lives, 65. 

Popular statements respecting birds, 239. 

Population of Over, 37*. 

Portraits of Milton, 28* . their value, 28*. 

Pothouse lane, where, 189. 

Potters' song, 195. 

Pottery oven still existing in Shaw's Brow, 199. 

Pottery, Saxon, 18, 23, 24 ; Boman, 18. 

Powder proof solid lock. 8*. 

Preston Guild Bolls, description of, subsoribed 
for. 20*. 

Pretyman, Bishop, his opinion of Priestiey, 69. 



France, 66 ; loses it, 66 ; his death, 80. 
Priestiey, Henrv, his death, 75, 76. 
Priestley, Mrs., her death, 76. 
Probus, coins o^ 5. 
Produce of cobalt, 43. 
Providential Institutions, 48*. 
Pbimitive inhabitants of Gbbat Bbitain anb 

Ibbland, 31*. 
Printing, cost of, in America, 78. 
Pubhc Institutions for deaf and dumb, 141. 
PubUc Works, 46*. 
Punishment of scolds originated, 61. 


Qneenboroughfield, cemetery aL 25, 99. 
Questions answered by Swale, 145. 

B 

Baffles, Bev. Dr., letter in his possession, 209. 

Bailways, their importance, 46*. 

Bain gauges, various, 16*, 11* ; position of, 16*. 

Bain-fall, 16*, 17*. 

Bain-fall at Wabbington, 16*. 

Bathbone, Theodore W., donor, 7*. 
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Batisbon, onrioos iastromants of ponlahment at, 
83. 

Rats, variona Idnda of, in this ooontry, 294. 

Rawlinaon, Robert, donor, 9*, 20*. 

Rayed crystals, 116. 

Reay. Thomas, 6*. 

Beoalyer, cemetery at, 99 ; glaaa goblet found at, 
33. 

Reeks, Thomas, his work imperfect, 178. 

Bees. WUIiam. exhibitor, 38*. 

Registers of Over, 37*. 

Religion, appliances of, 49*. 

Re igioos objects, 22*. 

Beliques of ancient English poetry, effects of, 56. 

Reluctance of Parents lo educate their children, 
133 

Report for 1853^, I*. 

Retirement of Ooy Green, 189. 

Reynard the fox, allasions to, 9*, 10*, 11*; legend 
of, 10* ; representation of, 10*. 11*. 

Rhodes, Dand, memoranda of, 909. 

Richardson, Samuel, account of travels, 38*; 
donor, 7*, 8*. 

Richardson, Thomas, 15*. 

Rifle, Bentley's revolving, 16*. 
' RigoUot, Dr., 31 ; important discovery by, 38*. 

Rimmer, Henry George, elected ord. mem., 20* ; 
exhibiter, 38*, 50*. 

Ring, curious, with toad and snake, 214. 

Rivers of Lancashire and Cheshire, their value, 
43*. 

Roads, township, 46*. 

Robson, John, exhibiter, 9* ; paper by, 99. 

Rochester, Saxon remains at, 8, 39. 

Rogers, E. G., exhibiter, 52*. 

Roue, Mr., 20, %3 ; Saxon remains found by, 8. 

Roman bead, 9*; cemetery, 4; coins found, 4; 
ditto pottery. 4; kmtnetMony 5; money, re- 
mained long in circulation, 20 ; structures, an- 
cient, 211; tumuli, 2. 

Romans, little known in popular tradition, 2. 

Roscoe, Mr., taste for botany formed where, 84. 

Rosse. the earl of, honorary member, 5* n. 

Ross' lens used for snow crystals, 115. 

Rosson, John, grandson of Mr. Chaffers, 194. 

Rothley Temple, cemetery at, S25, 39. 

Rubus, several new species of, 166. 

Runcorn, arrival of potters at, 203. 

Rudhall, Abraham, 15*. 

Rudstone, cemetery at, 39. 

Runic calendars, 32*. 

Running down kiln, 43. 

Rupert, Prince, wood from his cottage, 6* n. 

Russell, Mr., had possession of a forged letter, 68. 

Ryder. Thomas B., donor, 3b*. 

Rylanas, Thomas G., exhibiter, 50* ; papers by, 
16*, 113. 

Ryley, John, 146. 

S 

Sabine, Colonel Edward, hon. mem., 5*n. 

SachevereU, Mr., fast sermon by, 38*. 

Sadler, John, sen., account of, 184. 

Sadler, John, jun., not a freeman, 184 ; his dis- 
covery of printing on pottery, 185 ; his death 
and burial place, 187. 

Safes, improvements in construction of, 8*. 

Safks, various improvements in, 8*. 

Saffron Walden, allusion to name, 233. 

Salt, its various uses, 46*. 

Salt mines in Cheshire, 44*. 

Saltzburg, instruments of punishment at, 63. 

Sandby, cemetery at, 24, 39. 

Sanitary Institutions, 49*. 

Bansom, Rev. John, donor, 18* ; pap«r by, 21*. 


Sanaom, Thomas, 61*; donor, 18*, 58*; exhibiter 

58*, 16* ; praer by, 173. 
Sawley, Rev. Henry, 14*. 
Saxons, 100, 104. 

Saxon beads, 14 ; bowls, &o., 18, 19; buckles, 11 ; 
ch4telaine,]4, 15 ; eombs,15, 16; commerce, 34 ; 
corpse, mode of interment 9 ; ear-picks and 
tooth-picks, 15; ear-rings, 14; graves, many 
opened, 6 ; hair-pins, 14 ; jewc^ery, 14 ; keys, 
16; necklaces, 14; needles, 16; pins, 16; sword, 
9 ; portions of, 9, 10 ; handle, 9n., 10. 

Saxons, derivation of term, 10. 

Saxons, settled where^ 25. 

Saxony, cobalt found in. 41. 

Scarabei, various, 233,234. 

Scales, Saxon, 20. 

Scarcity of insects, 239, 340, 241 . 

Sceattas, 21. 

Seconds in blues, 47. 

Schools at Waverton, 55*. 

Science, division of, 40* ; meetings, 7*, 16*, 26* 
37*, 50*, 56*. 

Science in Lancashire and Cheshire, 42*. 

Scold's bridle, 61. 

Scoresby on snow crystals, 115, 118, 123. 

Scoti, 1U6. 

Scotland, society of antiquaries of, donor, 9*. 

Scriptural poetry, Cowley's opinion of, 60. 

Seacombe, pottery at, 207. 

Seal of Milton, 28*. 

Searby, cemetery at, 34, 39; olueots discovered 
at, 28. 

Seax, what. 10. 

Sections of the society, 2*n, 3*. 

Sedgwick, Professor, hon. mem., 5* n. 

Selzen, cemetery at, 3L ; glass vessel found at, 
32; fibulfBfrom,33. 

Serpents, and charming, 219. 

Session, working of, 60*. 

Seventh session, experience o^ 41*. 

Sexes, separation of in Leyland church, 19*. 

Sexna, who, 100. 

Shakspeare excluded from Johnson's Lives, 55 ; 
a favourite with Charles I., 50 n.; quotation 
fr^m respecting dog, 218 ; quotation from res- 
pecting toad, 311. 

Shaw, Alderman Thomas, 183. 

Shaw's Brow, position of pottery, 49 ; pot works 
in, 181, 190. 

Shefford, cemetery at, 34, 39. 

Shields, umbos of, 10, 11 ; handle of, 11. 

Shillitoe, J., 166, 168, 160, L70, 171. 

Shot, what, 43. 

Sibertswold, buckle frora^ 13 ; cemetery at, 6, 38 ; 
chatelaine from, 15; hair-pins from, 14; Saxon 
ear-rings froifi, 14. 

Sign language, its poverty, 134. 

Signatures of severed ma^ematicians, 145, 146. 

Sittingboume, cemetery at, 8, 38. 

Skates of bone, 238. 

Skeletons, Saxon, positions of, 23, 

Skeihom, Wm., 168, 169, 170, 171. 

Skin of toad, cast, 319 n. 

Slade, Canon, of West Kirkby, 13*, 15*. 

Smalts, use of cobalt in, 41. 

Smallwood, Dr., his researches, 116n. 

Smith and Beck, accuracy of their glasses, 174. 

Smith, C. Roach, 16, 33, 38, 39, 30, 35; donor. 
9*, 51*, 57* ; present at barrow digging, 8 ; re- 
ferred to, 51* ; his reseu^hes, 334, 225. 

Smith, his description of Over, 34* ; remarks on, 
35*. 

Snail, edible, found near Roman remains, 331, 
333. 

Snail, garden, 226. 

Snow crystals visible to eye, 119. 
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Snows avd Snow Obtbtals at Wauiinoton, 

1654, 113. 
Snow freqaent in the polar regions, 1S6; its ap- 

pearance, 126. 
Society ArcheBologiaae d'Orleans, donor, 32*. 
Society of Antiquaries, Normandy, donor, 99*. 
Soft billed birds, their food, S41. 
Soire6 to British Association, 4* n., 6*n. 
Sollltt, Mr., his condenser, 175. 
Sophocles, scene fh>m a tragedy of, 81. 
Sonldem, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
South Cave, cemetery at, 39. 
Spear of brass, skill in casting, S2*. 
Speiss, Hungarian^ 46. 
Speed, source of his materials, 21*. ^ 
Spenser, excluded from Johnson's liyes, 65. 
Spiritual training, an object with deaf and dumb, 

131, 132. 
Spoken language precedes written, 128. 
Sprat, Bishop, his life of Cowley, 52. 
St. Acheul, discoyery at, 38*. 
St Andrew's, martyrs brank at, 64. 
St. George and Dragon, legend of, 10*. 
St- Oeorge's Dock, tide gauge at, 235. 
St. Oeorge's Hall, place of meeting, 7*. ' 
St. Helens, pottery manufacture at, 207. 
St. Margaret's on the Cliff, Saxon barrows at, 7. 
St. Werburgh, Abbot of, patron of W. Kirkby, 12*. 
Staffordshire, branks in use at, 64. 
Standlow. cemetery at, 39. 
Starkey, Hugh, tomb of, 36*. 
Statistical Society, donor, 16*, 21*. 
Statistical Society s Journal, part purchased, 21*. 
Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb, 137, 138, 139. 
Staunton, cemetery at, 24, 39. 
Stephenson, O. W., paper by, 16*. 
Stellate centre in snow crystals, 122. 
Stewart, J. G., donor, 31* ; exhibitor 38*. 
Stonehonse, James, 6* ; donor, 26* ; commxmi- 

cation by. 27* ; exhibitor 16*, 26*, 38*, 58* ; 

paper by. 33*. 
Stone beads, 99. 
Stow Heath, fibnles from, 26, 27; cemetery at, 34, 

39. 
Stroud, Saxon remains at, 8, 39. 
" Student," tiie, a liverpool publication, 150. 
Subjects m which Priestley was eminent, 67. 
Subscribers to only one charity, 24* ; to several, 

25*. 
Superimposed hexagon in snow crystals, 120. 
Supply of teachers for deaf and dumb, 141. 
Surface of Lancashire and Cheshire, 42*. 
Sutton heath, manufiuitory at, 40. 
Swaffham, cemetery at, 94, 39. 
Swale, John Hbnbt, Account of his lifb and 

wbitinos, 143. 
Swale, his birth, education, early years, 144 ; in 

liverpool, 149; his occnpationB, last iUness, 

and death, 158, 159. 
Swale's manuscripts, contents of, 160, 161, 162, 

163. 
Sweden, cobalt found in, 41. 
Swine, uses of. 214 n. 
Swords, two kinds found in Ireland, 31*. 
Syracuse, prince of, vase in his possession, 81. 
Syston, cemetery at, 39. 

T 

Tag of a belt, 17. 

Talbot, de Malahide, Lord, 4*n; receives mazer 

bowl, 6* n. 
Taxation, local, 47*. 
Taylor, Dr., residence of, 91. 
Terrestrial Magnetism, 44*. 
Terrestrial Physics, 43*. 
Terrier, West Kirkby, 16*. 


Theodosias, his acts, 106. 

Thom, Dr., chairman. 7*, 7*, 9*, 18* 20*, 21*, 96*. 

26*, 33*, 37*, 38*, 39*^ 39*, 50*. 51*, 56*, 56* ; 

donor, 20*, SI*: exhibitor, 27*; his paper on 

churches and cnapels, 7*. 
Thornton, Henry, his experience, 136. 
Thoulouse, address to Pneatley from, 70. 
Tide Gauge, besults of sblf-beoisthbino, 

235 
Tig exhibited, 7*. 
Tiles for fire-places, 201. 
Tithes. 47*. 
Toad, the, its eyes, 214 ; superstitions respecting, 

214, 215 ; not ugly, 211 ; nor venomous, 212. 
Toad and Snake, anecdote of, 213. 
Toothpicks, Saxon, 15. 
Tortoise-shell ware, 200. 
Torture, purposes of its application, 64. 
Tottley.John, 15*. 

Tragical age, its character for writing, 50. 
Traveller's song, 104. 
Treasurer's List, 33*. 
Tremworth Down, cemetery at, 4. 
Trevor, Thomas, of West Kirkby, 12*. 
Triads, peculiarities of, 102. 
Troyon, M., 31. 

" Tumbler," origin of word, 18. 
Tumuli, common, 1 ; pre-Christian, I ; many de- 
stroyed, 1 ; opened, i , 4 ; supposed origin of, 8. 
Turner, Rev. William, 86. 
Tweezers, Saxon, 15. 
Twisted cups, 18. 
Two hundred schools for education of deaf and 

dumb, 142. 

U 

Ulysses, figure of, 81, 82. 

Underwood, Bev. Charles W., elected ord. mem., 

33*. 
Union of Learned Societies, 1*, 2*. 
United Societies of Northaim>ton, &c., donor, 53*. 
Unpopularity of Priestley, 79 ; how he viewed it, 

Urns found. 33. 
Umbos of snield, 10, 11. 

V 

VaUance. Mr., Saxon remains by. 8. 
Van Zoelen, Johannes, tomb of. 15*; was pro- 
bably in Schomberg's army, 15*. 
Vase uniqub in Mb. Mateb's Musbum, 81. 
Vats, Saxon, 19. 
Viaducts, local, 47*. 
Vice-Presidents, official, 2* n. 

W 

Wakefield, Gilbert, his house, 96. 
Walsingham. cemetery at. 24, 39. 
Walton on Thames, scold's bridle at, 61. 
Warburton, Thomas, elected ord. mem., 56*. 
Warrington Academy, 83 ; distinguished students 

of. 83. 
Warrington Bridge, only pass over Mersey, 87. 
Wabbinoton, old, a hobnino's bamblb in, 82. 
Warrington, rain faU at, 16*. 
Warwick Castle, rib at, 226. 
Warwickshire, Saxon interments in, 524, 39. 
Washington. George, seat of his ancesUy, 35*. 
Watts included in Jonnson's lives, 55. 
Wavebton, Pabochial notes bbspbctino, 52*. 
Weapons, group of, 10. 



188. 189 ; his testimony to Chaffers, 198. 
Weignts, from Roman coins, 90. 
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Welford, oemetenr at, 30. 

Welsh dQahet, 901. 

Welsh triads, two qaoted, 108. 

Welsh writings, their inflaenoe, 101 ; of donhtfol 

aathority.fOl. 
Wenham, Mr., some miorophott^raphs by, 60*. 
West Kibbt, dbscbiptiok ov, 1)1*. 
West Saxons, oemeteiies of, 30. 
Whewell, Bev. Dr., honorary member, 5* n. 
Whitehead, J. W., donor, 0* ; exhibitor, fiO*. 
WhiUey, John, 146 ; letter to, 147. 
Wight, Isle of, dlsooYeiies in, 87 n, 37. 
Wigston Great, cemetery at, 85, 30. 
Wilbraham Little, fibula from, 96 ; backet from, 

30; amfh>m,94; cemetery at, 8(, 30; otyecte 

found at, 98. 
Wilbraham Oreat, cemetery at, 94, 30. 
^niUnson, Thomas T., oommnnioation from, 59* ; 

donor, 7*. 56* : exhiblter, 56* ; paper by, 148. 
Wilkinson. Mr., letter to, 65. 
Williams, Thomas, 165. 166, 167, 168, 170. 
Williamson. Mr., of West Kirby, 12*. 
Williamson s Mercantile register quoted, 906. 
Wilson, Daniel, erroneous -news of, 11. 
Wilson, Professor, his opinion of Johnson's ciiti- 

cisms, 54. 
Wilson. ^Iliam, Warrington, 109. 
Winged crystals, 116. 
Wingham, exploration at, 8, 38. 
Winster, cemetery at, 30.. 
Witch's bridle, 63. 


Witienham, Long, oemeteiy at, 95^. 

Wolf, common in ancient times, 297. 

Wombweirs elrahant, 229. 

Wood, John Neuon, donor, 37*. 

Woodnesborongh, Saxon remains at, 8. 

Worcester, branks in use at, 64. 

Words in order of signs, 135. 

Words nsed like pictures or signs, 130. 

Wordsworth's description contrasted with John- 
son's, 54 ; his opinion of Cowley, 59. 

Woorsae's description of Boyal Mosemn, 33* 

Wright, John, 31*. 

Wright, Th(»na8, honorary member, 5* n; his 
offer, 3* n ; paper by, 4* n, 6* n ; his views con- 
tested, 31* ; present at barrow digging, 8 ; his 
paper, 1. 

Wroe, Dr. of West Kiikby, 12*. 

Wylie,Mr.94,31,35. 


Xauten, discoveries at, 90. 

T 

Yalden, included in Johnson's lives, 55. 

Tates, Joseph B., donor. M*. 

Torkshize Philosophical Society, donor, 56*. 


Zaffer bines, 40, 49 ; mixing of, 49. 
Zaffer ore, cobut found in, 41. 
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HISTOEIC SOCIETY 


OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


This Society was founded June 20tl), 1848, at a pablic meeting, held in the Collegiate 
Institution, Liyeipool, the Worshipful the Mayor in the Chair. Its original Object was, 
by collecting, arranging, and publishing, to illustrate all such subjects as are connected 
with the General History .of the two counties. 

The objects and operations of the Society were extended, from local and special to 
general, August 80th, 1894 ; so that it now covers the whole field of intellectual inquiry. 
The principal subjects haye been classed under the following three general heads : — 

I. — ^Abohjeoloot ; — ^including Archaeology in general, with a particular reference 
to the History and Antiquities of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

II. — ^LiTBmATUBB; — ^including Literature, Criticism, and the Fine Arts; with 
Topography and Statistics. 

III. — SoiBNOE ; — ^including Abstract Science, Natural History, Experimental Phi- 
losophy, and Practical Mechanics. 

Besides the usual officers, there are eighteen ordinary members of Council. These 
are divided into three Committees of six each, corresponding with the three sections, 
and having charge of Archaeology, Literature, and Science respectively. Each of the 
Sections meets monthly during the Session, i.e., from the 18th of October to the 
middle of May. Meetings are also held, from time to time, of a Miscellanbous 
character; to afford opportunity for brief descriptions of objects illustrative of antiquity, 
natural history, arts, manufactures, manners and customs; for the reading and 
discussion of papers connected with more than one of the sections ; and for the intro- 
duction of subjects of general interest, at which an unusually large number of visitors 
might desire to be present. 

Since the Society was founded, it has issued a volume of Transactions annually ; and 
by the present Laws, U must continue to do so. From the voluntary labour expended in 
their preparation, the intrinsic value of the matter, and numerous donations of plates 
from members and others, these volumes have attracted considerable attention, and have 
given a much greater return to the members than the amount of subscription would 
otherwise have entitied ihem to. 

During the short period of seven years, the Society has succeeded in forming an 
interesting Library and Museum. The Town Council have kindly expressed their 
readiness to set apart sufficient space for both, so soon as it can be spared, in connection 
with the Free Public Library and Museum. The collection is very varied in character ; 
embracing Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Autographs, Drawings, Prints, Paintings, Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, Articles of Manu&cture, Objects of Natural History, Models, Speci- 
mens of Ancient and Mediaeval Art, &c., &c. 

The Members of the Society pay on election'' an Entrance Fee of a Guinea. Resident 
Members, (viz. those having addresses in Liverpool, or residing within seven miles of 
the Town Hall,) pay a subscription of a Guinea annually, and Non-resident Members of 
Htdf-a-Guinea. Any one may become a Life Member by paying ten such Subscriptions, 
exclusive of the Entrance Fee, in a single sum. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 

Papers marked thui [*] are Illustrated, 

Inangoral Address, by Dr. Hame, Hoo. Seo. ; On the best mode of carryiDg out the 
Objects of tbe Society, by H. C. Pidgeon, Esq., Hon. Sec— Primeval, JtomaUf and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods, Account of an Anglo-Roman Fibula, found near Chester,* with 
remarks on Fibulfls, by H. C. Pidgeon, Esq.; On a Quern, recently presented to the 
Society, and on Hand Mills in general,* by l)r. Hume ; Note on Two Boman Bricks, 
found at Tetton Hall Farm, Cheshire; On the Roman Roads in Lancashire, with a 
particular account of the Tenth Tter of Antoninus, by J. Just, Esq. ; Notice of Recent 
Discoveries, at Chester,* in a Letter from William Ayrton, Esq. ; Note on the XXth 
Legion; On Ancient Shoes, as used in this and other parts of the Country,* by 
J. Mayer, F.S.A., Hon. Curator ; On the Reading of the Lancaster Runic Inscription, by 
J. Just, Esq. ; On the British Urns foand at West Kirkby, * by J. Mayer, F.S.A., Hon. 
Curator. — Mediaval Period, Memoranda relating to Lancaster Castle, in connexion 
with the presentation of Two Pictures, painted previous to the alterations, commenced 
in the year 1780,* by Edward Higgin, Esq. — Church Notes, Ac, Notice of a Monumental 
Brass, to the memory of Mr. Lingard, in the Parish Church of Warmingham, by the 
Rev. G. Clayton, M.A. ; Description of the Old Church of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, and 
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